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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The French original of this work, entitled 
VAllemagne Contemporaine , consists of two 
volumes, the first of which covers the years 
1890-1918. For the English edition the 
author has summarized the contents of the 
first volume in the section headed Intro¬ 
duction. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. General Survey of me Bismarckian System 

O N March 20, 1890, when Count Herbert von Bismarck learned 
that his father, the Chancellor of the German Reich, had been 
dismissed, he foretold the impending break-up of the regime. The defeat 
of 1918 was to justify his prophecy. It revealed the vulnerability of a 
nation which was destitute of a great political conception, and which, 
since its origins, had been dominated solely by anxiety concerning con¬ 
stant threats to its internal cohesion. This was why it could not respond 
to the demands of an imperialism that was boundless in its ambitions. 

When World War I broke out the Bismarckian Empire had been in 
existence only a century. Its history had been written between 1815 
and 1914, and had run its course in three phases—the Germanic Con¬ 
federation, twenty years of Bismarck’s iron discipline, and the reign of 
the Kaiser, William II. 

The Italian historian Ferrero invented the term ‘demo-monarchy’ 
to define the system typified by the new Germany. It is hardly an 
elegant term, but it is nevertheless exact. There was no question of 
democracy in the Western sense. Some Germans compare the system 
with a Republic of Planned Labour in which elementary liberties and 
collective restraints balanced each other. However, because of Prussian 
hegemony the new Empire was governed by the old methods of terri¬ 
torial absolutism. Its Parliaments were no more than ‘State colleges’ 
stripped of effective power and of all control over foreign policy. 
Everything was carried out ‘at the top.’ Indeed, Bismarck’s Lesser 
Germany could not be anything but an authoritarian State. 

At home the Chancellor had not been able to save Germany from 
economic instability, social crisis, and the latent deterioration of her 
political structure. In foreign affairs, which he always treated as his 
exclusive province, he had devoted himself to the building of the 
Triple Alliance and to its consolidation. During this period Germany 
entrusted her destinies to this one man alone. Yet the Chancellor 
possessed too many social prejudices and too great an appetite for power 
to make the ideal diplomat. Moreover, his method was wholly Machia¬ 
vellian, and based upon the approval of a large section of the ruling 
c ass, so that it was hardly of the kind fitted for the construction of an 
enduring work. While the world changed under his very eyes, Bismarck 
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remained unaware that Cabinets no longer managed nations and that 

Pan-Slavism had appeared on the European horizon. In 1891, after he 

had quit the political scene, he saw the Franco-Russian Alliance taking 
shape. 

It is easy to select certain features of the Kaiser’s reign which 
distantly herald the Hitlerite tragedy. The story of these years is the 
story of permanent crisis. It was shown by economic instability, by dis¬ 
unity between bourgeoisie and proletariat, by the imperfect function¬ 
ing of newly founded institutions which had been placed in feeble 
hands. A readiness to break with high tradition in order to indulge in 
anti-Semitism endangered culture, and, eventually, an imperialism was 
unleashed which had to end in war and catastrophe. 


II. Causes of Economic Instability 

Germany s non-stop progress in the economic sphere requires no 
comment. Meanwhile Prussia’s modernization was accelerated at a 
prodigious rate owing to the success of the Customs Union. At the same 
time, the almost unexpected introduction of the unified German nation 
into Europe gave rise to a serious threat which endangered the equili¬ 
brium of the Old Continent, and even that of Germany herself. A 
liberal economy fostered political liberty in the West, but Germany 
considered liberal principles and effective power to be incompatible. 
She chose effective power, and retained her feudal mentality. Feudal¬ 
ism marked the agriculture of the vast East Prussian estates, heavy 
industry, and the capitalism of the Ruhr barons. In spite of progress, 
agriculture was inadequate and backward. By contrast industry was 
dynamic and expansive, passionately eager to conquer foreign markets. 

The German subsoil is rich; the soil itself is not over-rich. It contains 
an abundance of coal, iron ore, lignite, and potash. It is really not 
surprising that Germany imports a great deal of foodstuffs and the 
raw materials she lacks, such as zinc, lead, and copper. In return she 
exports her coal and semi-manufactured goods. 

An increase in population naturally followed the astonishing devel¬ 
opment of the Reich’s economy. Population increased by eighteen 
million during the reign of William II. This was due almost entirely to 
an excess of births over deaths. While the birth rate took an upward 
curve, the mortality rate took an even greater descending curve. 

Germany perfected her agricultural system as far as possible in order 
to sustain this population. She extended the area under cultivation, 
used more machinery, and developed production. Attempts at indus¬ 
trialization encouraged technical activity. Despite such laudable 
efforts, German agriculture continued to play second fiddle, and 
suffered badly in competition with the new cereal-producing countries. 
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In 1893 the famous Farmers’ Union came into being. By 1903 it had 
260,000 members. On the eve of World War I agriculture in the 
Reich faced serious difficulties. This explains the imperialist aims of 
young Social Democratic leaders. Anticipating formidable crises in the 
matter of food supplies, they called for an increase of living space, and 
in this way fostered the ambitions of Pan-Germanism. 

The prodigious development of industry, prepared over a long period 
of evolution, dates back in particular to the reign of William II. Until 
1890 the balance between agriculture and industry had still been held. 
However, it was soon upset, to the advantage of industry. 

Almost all the manual workers in Germany made for the industrial 
cities, and Germany became a land of manufacturers living by work in 
the factories, and no longer by the produce of the soil. Economists 
calculated that Germany at this period needed twice or even three 
times as much land to extract from the soil the raw materials and 
produce essential for internal consumption and for the needs of indus¬ 
try. This estimate did not take into account tropical produce, such as 
spices, coffee, and cotton. These elementary ideas virtually represent 
the whole theory of vital space (. Lebensraum ), though they do not in any 
sense justify it. 

An extraordinary transformation had come to an end in Ger¬ 
many by 1900, right in the middle of the Wilhelmian period. She 
simply lived on her many industries, on her maritime trade, on the 
wealth she had acquired. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
she had been an agricultural country, but now she had become an 
industrial stronghold, a huge workshop, with capitalism both aggres¬ 
sive and well organized. Yet what was going to happen if markets 
closed down, if her export trade were interrupted, or if blockade were to 
condemn her industrious population to starvation during the course of 
an unrelenting struggle with her neighbours? This question can justifi¬ 
ably be asked to-day, when we recall the crises through which her 
people passed, from 1914 to 1918, 1919 to 1933, and after 1945. 
Foreign trade and the transport system, banking, the manifold opera¬ 
tions of public authorities, the whole life of the nation, was geared to 
such economic purposes. The factor which regulated the rhythm of 
production was no longer demand, but the large-scale industrial 

machine that had to be kept working at full capacity, and could not be 
allowed to run down. 


III. Bourgeoisie and Proletariat 

Since the balance between agriculture and industry was upset to the 
profit of the latter, Germany saw the rise of a heterogeneous middle 
c ass threatened with absorption into the working class and a prole¬ 
tariat tending to become a petite bourgeoisie . They were ranged against 
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the great landowners and the business bourgeoisie. The future of the 
nation depended upon the relations between these social elements. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century only three social classes 
were distinguishable. First came the nobles and the old nobility of the 
Free Cities, standing clearly apart from the others. The middle class, 
to which no specific limits could be ascribed, consisted of the cultured 
elite, of people in relatively comfortable circumstances—manufactur¬ 
ers, merchants, and officials of the Territorial States. Finally came 
‘the people. 5 This rather vague term covered the mass of artisans, the 
rural population, and still ill-defined sections of the proletariat. Three 
features characterized this society. Transition between its groups went 
on imperceptibly, it had no capitalist bourgeoisie, and there was an 
attempt to reduce the number of unclassified people so as to find the 
right places for as many as possible within the social structure, and 
thereby avoid wastage. 

Such was the position before 1850. However, the transformation was 
infinitely more rapid and far greater during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. A big-business bourgeoisie, that of the barons of 
industry, trade, and finance, appeared alongside the landed gentry. 
They were the so-called ruling minority, and from it emerged two 
parties, conservative in tendency, one in favour of the unification of 
Germany and the other opposed to it. From it emerged also the 
National Liberals, the party which represented the interests of heavy 
industry. 

Beneath this minority a middle class took shape, more complex than 
of old, consisting of a propertied class and salaried persons. On the one 
hand were peasant proprietors, owners of average-sized businesses, 
artisans, and small traders; on the other hand were members of the 
liberal professions and the growing number of civil servants and 
officials of every kind. The Progressives included those elements of the 
petit bourgeois which remained liberal; the Catholics of the Centre 
Party, and various political formations made up a more or less hetero¬ 
geneous whole that was little fitted to defend the various interests of 
this composite class. 

The proletariat was the truly fresh element in the new German 
society, deriving straight from the Industrial Revolution. Before 1850 
it was easy to confuse workman, artisan, and tenant. A real proletariat 
came into being between 1850 and 1871, increased swiftly, and knew 
the horrors of want, the most shameful exploitation by employers, an 
indeterminate working day, unhealthy premises, inadequate pay, and 
the crises of unemployment. However, it was not slow in organizing 
itself. As early as 1863 Ferdinand Lassalle founded the General Associa¬ 
tion of German Workers, while the German Workers 5 Socialist Party 
was created at the Congress of Gotha in 1875. The socialists received 
113,000 votes in the elections of 1871, but this had risen to 1,427,000 in 
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1890. Social Democracy, with the support of the Syndicates, repre¬ 
sented the new proletariat and its class interests. 

The formation of political parties can thus be accounted for as a 
direct consequence of the Industrial Revolution. Parliament retained 
its character of a ‘State college, 5 and never was the real voice of a 
sovereign people. The Parliamentary elements of the Reichstag and of 
the Landtage were less in touch with the mass of the electorate than with 
organizations of an economic, social, or religious kind. The proletariat 
had to wait till the end of World War I to be represented in proportion 
to its social importance. There was opposition in the country among 
great landowners, farmers with average-sized holdings, and agricul¬ 
tural workers, and this was especially so in Eastern Germany, but the 
fundamental distinction between bourgeoisie and proletariat could 
truly be applied in the cities alone. Accepting 1907 as a typical date, 
we can agree with Werner Sombart that a weak minority of upper- 
class proprietors existed, together with a middle class that far exceeded 
a third of the population, and a proletariat. The picture from 1907 to 
1914 was very gloomy. Just before 1914 the majority of people in Wil- 
helmian Germany lived on wages and salaries of less than 3000 marks. 

The redistribution of the national income which took place between 
1896 and 1913 is in itself undeniably eloquent. In 1896 the national 
income stood at 24^ milliards, which meant 410 marks per head. By 
r 9 ! 3 ^ had risen to 40 milliards, which meant 605 marks per person. 
Who, then, benefited from the astonishing prosperity of the Reich, 
from the increase of almost 20 milliards which had been obtained in 
less than seventeen years? It was only right that capitalism should feed 
those whose labour ensured the greatness of its own edifice. 

The division of Germany into classes dominated by a restricted 
minority of newly enriched rulers explains the ways of thinking that 
became established among the various groups within the Reich. 

In both town and country the big proprietors were as a rule haunted 
by fear of social revolution and by the mounting tension of foreign 
diplomatic relations. The landed gentry and the peasants equally 
dreaded the crisis in agriculture which raged with growing severity 
during the last years of William II’s reign. 

The average middle-class city-dweller noted that developments in 
the new economy were hardly of profit to him. Light industry stood in 
danger of being absorbed by cartels and trusts. The artisan class was 
exposed to even worse dangers. Indeed, the petit bourgeois feared the 
c aims of labour as much as they feared Big Business. The proletariat, 
consisting of farm-labourer and industrial worker, which contented 
itse with little and had satisfied itself with cautious revisionist doctrines, 
protected itself against social injustice, both through its party, the 
ocial Democrats, and through the Syndicates. 1 

1 A continental form of the British trade unions. 
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To sum up, only the business bourgeoisie stood to gain by the harsh 
economic practices of the Reich. Their fears for the social order were 
greatly exaggerated, for the working masses hardly gave a thought to 
violent revolution, and were solely concerned with obtaining a more 
equitable distribution of the national wealth, as they are at this present 
time. 

Under Bismarck, and particularly under William II, the imperial 
monarchy and the bourgeoisie pursued a fixed policy. Study of this 
policy enables the historian to trace National Socialism back to its real 
origins. 

Following his anti-Socialist legislation, Bismarck had second 
thoughts. If he meant to repress what he called “Socialist excesses” 
with the utmost severity, he also intended to win the confidence and 
obedience of the working masses by making the State their protector. 
His system of social insurance is well known, and, inadequate though 
it was, this reform was none the less a courageous and skilful political 
move. The bourgeoisie of the Bismarckian era were, for their part, not 
indifferent to the social problem. By 1871 two movements were in their 
first flush—one which called itself “Social” Christianity and a second 
named “Socialism of the Chair,” because it was based upon academic 
science. 

The social problem held a place of great importance among the 
causes of the rupture between William II and Bismarck. The young 
Emperor was spurred on by generous feelings in social questions, yet 
his standpoint was not essentially different from that which had pre¬ 
vailed among the bourgeoisie since 1871. There was no question of 
bringing the proletariat to political maturity by legislation which 
might rationalize measures for the protection of labour interests; the 
object always was to integrate the proletariat within the National 
State, especially by diverting it from the Workers’ International. The 
labour troubles which occurred during William II’s reign underlined 
the failure of such attempts at conciliation as were clumsily ventured 
by the bourgeoisie. During these troubles, and later also, the governing 
bourgeoisie had its own way, thanks to an economy devised through its 
own efforts. The proletariat simply submitted. 


IV. Religion and Anti-Semitism 

Bismarckian Germany was divided between two great Christian 
faiths, the Evangelical Lutheran bloc of North Germany opposing the 
Catholic regions of Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia, Westphalia, and Poland. 
Between these two were five regions of mixed faith—Hesse, the 
Palatinate, Baden, Wiirttemberg, and Silesia. In 1890 there were 
altogether 31 million Lutheran or reformed Protestants in the Reich, 
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and some 18 million Catholics. While the Protestants were spread 
among various groups or political parties, the Catholics by contrast 
were gathered into a single party—the Centre (Zentrum), which 
defended the interests of their faith. Indeed, the Centre was in a better 
position to protect its interests than the twenty-eight Protestant 
churches, which were territorial in character. 

Lutheranism directed the political, social, and cultural history of 
Germany into attitudes of mind and conceptions of collective life which 
were handed down from generation to generation. A Germany that 
had remained Catholic or become converted to Calvinism would have 
had very different destinies; she would have been more distinctly 
Western, for Lutheran religious ideas, which embraced forms of 
territorialism, generally caused Germans in the various regions to 
abandon political thought and action for what they called Obrigkeit , a 
sort of monarchism with an authoritarian bent founded upon a mixture 
of civil and religious power. 

If, in addition to the influence of territorial Lutheranism, we take 
into account the influences of Counter-Reformation Catholicism and 
Romantic idealism, from which the twentieth-century national ideology 
stems, we can understand the German social mystique. To Germans this 
meant the organic State, the new Reich conceived as a planned com¬ 
munity, more or less solidly established upon the compromises which 
Bismarck tried to integrate within his Empire—Prussia and the Reich, 
unitary and federal institutions, monarchy and Parliament, agriculture 
and industry, Lutheranism and Catholicism, capitalism and socialism. 
Here was the Volkstum , the popular totality of Germany. 

Henceforth, because of this rapprochement between political thought 
and the religious spirit, national might came to be treated as an end in 
itself, justifying every means. It was the true source of imperialism, of 
power politics, of that singular Machiavellism which seems to reveal 
itself at every instance in German history. It is the proper meaning of 
the term ‘political realism.’ Collective Machiavellism offered the Ger¬ 
mans three prospects. The first was political indifference, an escape 
from the harsh authority of the State to find refuge in inward piety or 
in Utopianism, just as classical cosmopolitanism had once done. The 
second offered itself when the Wars of the Revolution and of the Empire 
revealed to Germany her own impotence, and led her no further to 
separate the private sphere from the State sphere, but individual 
morality from political Machiavellism. 

The third prospect was of even greater importance. Instead of separ¬ 
ating private from public life, people attempted to absorb the former 
completely within the latter. Individual existence was thus ‘ political- 
lze by submission to the Totalitarian State, to a collectivism of 
a mysticd and military kind. Adam Muller devised the formula: 

rivatleben ist nationales Leben von unten ausgesehen; offentliches 
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Leben ist dasselbe von oben ausgesehen.” The Nazis of the Third 
Reich could not have expressed it better. 

Because of these ideas, which were fundamental to German mentality 
and to public life, German Catholicism was able to Germanize and 
Romanize itself at one and the same time. This explains the events 
which occurred during the second half of the nineteenth century, after 
the struggles which had taken place in the New Prussia following 
the Congress of Vienna. The Catholics, who gave their obedience to 
Rome m 1870, were also supporters of a Greater Germany against 
Bismarck. They barely forgave him for abandoning it and for sub¬ 
mitting his Lesser Germany to Prussian hegemony. 

Hence the famous Kulturkampf. Respect for religious equality had to 
be established in the great Prussian State, which stretched over the 
whole of North Germany, including the Rhine and the provinces of 
Polish origin. And because a regime of mutual tolerance and co¬ 
operation could be realized, the Prussian State laid down its arms 

between 1879 an d 1885 by a progressive abrogation of the May Laws 
of 1873. 

Under William II the agreement between the Catholic Centre Party 
and the imperial authority became a reality. Bound by Christian 
democratic principles, the Centre Party could not deliberately veer 
either to Left or Right. It was at once conservative and democratic, 
aristocratic and popular, because of its programme and because of its 
social composition. In the last analysis its trends were in harmony with 
those of the Imperial Government, which was compelled to play the 
role of arbiter between parties and trends, and to resolve the diagonal 
of forces after the Bismarckian formula. Thus the Government often 
looked to the Centre for its chief support. 

Why, then, should there be anti-Semitism in a country where the 
Christian faiths played so important a part in public life? We have 
noted how Germany had always been a State with a leader at its head, 
but not a society led by a true elite. For this reason Germany, unlike 
England and France, did not possess a social element with powers of 
leadership that could integrate the Jews settled in the country within 
the national life. Jewry therefore remained an alien body, despite its 
immense influence. The tragedy of the German Jews came about be¬ 
cause they lived like those ill-assorted couples between whom there is 
perpetual tension owing to a lack of strength and firmness in the two 
parties. Here, perhaps, lies the most probable explanation of that anti- 
Semitism which was later to be the leitmotiv of the Hitlerites. Its solid 
roots, its most profound origins, however, lay in the Bismarckian 
Empire. 

German Jews were emancipated by the law of 1869. They looked 
upon the new Reich as a kind of terra nova , as another New World to 
conquer, where they would be sure of economic, social, and cultural 
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advantages superior to those in the East, and even in the West. They 
quickly gained prominence in industrial circles, stimulated political and 
economic liberalism, and at the same time took an interest in the aspir¬ 
ations of the proletariat. They were, moreover, needed in the world of 

science, of the Press, of literature and art, and in important matters 
touching international affairs. 

However, their situation changed after the financial crisis of 1873, in 

which they were involved. They were chosen to play the scapegoat so 

as to absolve the Gentiles from responsibility for the disaster. Pamphlets 

stressed the antithesis between German and Jew, accusing the Jew of 

wishing to dominate the German world and of fostering both large-scale 
capitalism and Marxism in it. 


If the chief aim of the Imperial Government was to win the confi¬ 
dence of the working class, to turn it away from international Marxism 
and so consolidate the social position of the middle classes, who were 
seeking shelter with the State and the industrialist employers, then the 
measures adopted by the middle classes between 1919 and 1035 may be 
said to have originated during the reign of William II. The Churches 
directed their claims and their hopes. They did not yet know that there 
would be anti-Christianity as well as anti-Semitism one day. 

, r °p 1881 s °- called ‘ Soci al Christianity’ broke loose against the 
J s. astor Stocker, chaplain to the Imperial Court, led the offensive. 

feahst r t C h a t r r St T CUrbed , the anti ' Sem itic movement, because, 
No do, bf-n rCSpeCted the superiority of the Jews in business. 

Stocker could be as dangerous as that of the Social Democrats The 
rr a g m EmP T dr f °£ ped him Very quickly > but anti-Semitism, defend- 

imoetuT and 7 C nght and thC middle daSS ’ had received its 

town Under Wir ? penetrate the countryside and the small 
Under William and during the twentieth century it was not slow 

o combme with racialism. While the two Christian faiths tended to be- 

«Gennanic^Christ' T g T m0re COmplex ’ the idea of a 

famous Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, took hold of people’s minds 
It was favoured by Pan-Germanism and encouraged by the Emperor: 


V. Culture in Peril 

cnga^cf the Attention 16 ~ rek tionship between militarism and culture 

SteSS the of Bismarck. Sed 

true civilization tn ■*’ ^ UStry ’ and arms, was destined to create a 

™mS M 7 rfle “ d the The question 

B gnihCan ce only if the term militarism were given a wide 
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meaning. It was applicable not only to activities directly connected 
with the Army, but also to professional work involving discipline, 
conscientious labour, constant intensity of energy, and that rigidity of 
thought and attitude which, in the German, nearly always verges upon 
the pedantic. 

Nietzsche showed why the German State, with its unwieldy armour, 
its thousands of bureaucrats, engineers, and technicians, ran a strong 
risk of destroying all higher culture in Germany, and of breaking with 
the true spiritual traditions of the nation. It was just this radical pessi¬ 
mism that the Pan-Germanists opposed with their crude optimism. 
They took up again the theme of Latin and Western decadence, vying 
with each other in celebrating German virtues and affirming that 
Germany could remain strong by creating the most refined civilization, 
or, if they preferred, could create it by remaining strong. From 1890 
the Rembrandt Deutsche of Julius Langbehn proclaimed the union of 
Christianity and militarism, while in his Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century H. S. Chamberlain claimed that the Germans alone were 
capable of purifying the religion and culture of Europe. On the eve of 
war a certain Friedrich Lange saw in Prussian militarism the purest 
emanation of culture in Germany. Such theories, and their success 
among the cultivated elite and the average public, were evidence of the 
dangers threatening humanism in Wilhelmian Germany. Modern 
instruction and new teaching methods with a bias towards technical 
realism, the triumph of irrationalism in philosophy, the crisis in litera¬ 
ture, and other symptoms in their turn bore witness to a certain 
intellectual and moral unbalance, which was not to escape analysis by 
the historian. 

In his youthful writings, and right up to his final works, Nietzsche 
put German culture as he saw it on the morrow of the Franco-German 
War on trial. Naturally he adopted a highly superior point of view, 
casting a saddened eye upon the gymnasiums and the modern schools. 

In the former classical culture was rapidly degenerating, and, though 
technical instruction has its legitimate demands, it was none the less 
true that, more than anywhere else, in Germany instruction and cul¬ 
ture were confused. Both science and art suffered from this decline, 
journalistic style destroyed the taste for a style of expression which con¬ 
formed to the great traditions of the past. Nobody saw more clearly 
than Nietzsche the tragic breach which, in the Bismarckian Empire, 
was opening between ancient classicism and the new tendencies in 

education. 

During the Wilhelmian era German philosophy seemed to be moving 
in three directions. Some, while sacrificing everything to Nietzsche s 
relativism, strove none the less to justify objective science. Others, 
extending Nietzschean irrationalism beyond its natural limits, explored 
the unconscious basis of the human being—those forces and instincts 
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that Nietzsche himself had christened “Dionysian.” Finally, it was at 
this time that the early outlines of existentialism were drawn. 

Dilthey and Simmel had sustained the division between science and 
philosophy, between observable facts and judgments of values. They 
endeavoured to restore to metaphysics what belonged to it in its own 
tl&ht, it appeared to them to manifest a spiritual force which existed by 
and for itself. Charged with a special mission, it rested upon experience 
of life. The phenomenalism of Husserl displayed even more audacity. 
He considered objective science as impersonal and absolute thought in 
itself, demanding from the philosopher only his method, as exact as that 
of the scientist keeping account of phenomena. Thought is the instru¬ 
ment which helps us to rediscover ourselves in the world of facts. Far 
from opposing each other, scientific intelligence and philosophical 
intuition are mutually fertilizing. The former grasps, the latter re¬ 
constructs, phenomena. 

Nietzsche had established a clear distinction between the Dionysiac 
unconscious and the intellect, between a kind of initial barbarism, the 
sign of powerful vitality, and evolved thinking, the product of refined 
civilizations. And he wondered if, in contrast to the force of the elemen¬ 
tary instincts, there was not a secret threat of degeneracy in societies 

which had grown old and become separated from their original 
vitalism. 

This irrationalism, which was soon to end in the racialism of the 
Pan-Germanists and of the Hitlerites, played a determining part in the 
German thought of this period. Both in the individual and in society it 
was the manifestation of obscure forces that tended to destroy the 
re uges provided by thought and by religion to protect human weak¬ 
ness. From Jean-Jacques Rousseau to Schelling, then to Eduard von 
Hartmann, a tradition was formed which placed unconscious life in the 
°reground of inquiry. Here Freudianism had its point of departure, 
nnd here too, arose the danger of extreme irrationalism, from 
which Richard Wagner was not exempt, and which, shortly after 1871 
was to pass from Karl Bachofen to the Nietzsche of Die Geburt der 


Later, in a study of Germany’s moral and intellectual situation, Karl 

J spers S p 0 k e of the seductive appeal launched by those pretendi tQ 

substitute the sombre, mysterious realities of the unconscious, of the 
blood, of mystical faith, of the soil and of the terrestrial Dionysian 
' ° r tbe £j antles of th e consciousness. Such views were found 

F^ith Move thC t^n R l iCH in Hitlerite doctrine and in the “ German 
stored f m f. nt ' ° n the one hand were the philosophers, who re- 

the ot h r e XnH Sm u SdemmC ° bjeCtivit y to their ri g htful P^ces; on 
Dsend u-1 d ^ as the irratl0na hsm, visionary and nocturnal, of the 

in ere^CT 11 ?’ ^ ^ ^ life was <* great* 

merest than the clear, conscious activities of its ends. 
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The link between educative and philosophical conceptions and litera¬ 
ture is easily seen. While humanism and science had to defend them¬ 
selves against both industrial mechanization and excessive taste for the 
mysteries of the unconscious life, there was a division among the writers 
—between the novelists and dramatists, who dealt with social problems, 
and the poets, who raised up the inner shrine. 

Thus Wilhelmian Germany oscillated between a fierce, implacable 
industrial rationalization and this mystical communion which was its 
counterpart. When war broke out in 1914 precious few thinkers, 
writers, or artists in Germany could resist the delirium of collective 
enthusiasm and the freeing of national ambitions. They found them¬ 
selves defenceless before this irruption ( Durchbruch) of Germanism in 
Europe, before the barbarism which had long been simmering under 
the thin crust of Wilhelmian culture. 


VI. Difficulties in Home Affairs 

At first glance it would seem that a far-sighted and vigorous Govern¬ 
ment, rearrayed in the prestige of the Imperial Monarchy, should have 
guaranteed to the Reich the stability it needed after Bismarck’s depart¬ 
ure in 1890. But such a Government the Germany of William II did 
not possess. This accounts for the fate of an infinitely industrious people 
who confided power to statesmen who fell short of their tasks through 
weakness. 

In fact, the Reich was neither a true monarchy nor a true democracy. 
Left to itself, the nation fell victim to this hybrid regime, to this initial 
compromise which imposed crushing responsibilities upon the Emperor 
and Chancellor, but forbade Parliament, a simple ‘State college,’ from 
exercising them in the name of popular sovereignty. 

Like every federal regime, the system was highly complex. When a 
German citizen voted he did so, first, to elect a Deputy to the Reichstag 
and, second, to elect another to the Landtag of the State to which he 
belonged. He was subject, first, to the laws of the Empire on important 
questions and, second, to the laws of his particular State. The boundary 
between the legislative domain of the Reich and that of the States re¬ 
mained indecisive; the laws of the Reich always prevailed over those of 
the States. As a result of the inevitable triumph of unified institutions, 
the central power extended its tentacles over the whole Reich, thus 
overshadowing Prussia, whose hegemony it fatally embarrassed. As the 
Reich multiplied its activities, so the powers of imperial offices gained in 
importance, and tended to elevate these activities into veritable Minis¬ 
tries. The individual responsibilities of the Chancellor became illusory, 
and he was compelled to set up an enormous bureaucracy which super¬ 
imposed itself upon that of Prussia and the States. 

fu w- 
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Two political bodies thus faced each other. There was the monarchy, 
now become imperial, which drew inspiration from traditions that had 
lapsed; and there was the Reichstag, which appeared to swell from 
within as a result of the growing prosperity and the immense tasks 
involved. But the Reichstag saw its influence expand and its prestige 
diminish at one and the same time. Politically passive, the assembly had 
no interest in maintaining durable majorities. On the other hand, the 
Prussian Government could always make use of its Landtag to hold the 
Reichstag in check. 


The last word has been said, both in and out of Germany, about 
William II and his defects of character. Undoubtedly he took his posi¬ 
tion as Emperor seriously. But he remained a dilettante in high politics. 
He was in too much of a hurry to make a display of his virtual power. 
Between 1890 and 1914 he was served by four Chancellors: Caprivi 
l 1 890-94), von Hohenlohe (1894-99), von Bulow (1899-1909) and 
Bethmann-Hollweg (1909-14). The only one with talent was Prince 
von Biilow. However, good tactician though he was, he still lacked 
breadth of vision. He wanted to ensure Parliamentary peace so as to 
win over public opinion to his foreign policy, but was accused by the 
sovereign of submitting excessively to the influence of the Reichstag, 
and of turning exclusively towards his civil and military Cabinet in 
order to govern. Von Bulow, for his part, could not forgive the Emperor 

his gross diplomatic blunders. A fatal dispute between them broke out 
in 1909. 

After the years 1848-50, marked by so many great hopes and so 
many cruel deceptions, there began both for Germany and for the rest 
of Europe a time of implacable realism, during the course of which 
political parties were transformed (in the name of economic, social and 
religious interests) into syndicates of defence and action. 

From Right to Left the chief parties in Germany were Conservatives, 
ational Liberals, the Catholic Centre, Progressives, and Social Demo¬ 
crats. The first, divided into Prussian Conservatives and “Free” Con¬ 
servatives supporting national unification, represented the ideas of the 
old ruling class and the agrarian interests. In 1893 they founded the 
armers’ Union. Political Liberalism had given place to economic 
Liberalism, supporting unity and free trade, but the National Liberals, 
conservative in home affairs, were champions of the business bour¬ 
geoisie, which shared all the ambitions of the new Empire. 

The Catholic Centre corresponded to a sort of Germany in miniature, 
mting social elements of every kind, it owed its origins to the Catholic 
enaissance in the period of Romanticism. In the main it followed the 
ictates of a political realism aimed at the liberty of the Church and its 
relative autonomy in the German States. The rest of the old bourgeoisie, 
1 ^ ra pohtics, were included in the Progressive Party, which 
nged its name in the spring of 1884 from 1 progressive ’ (fortschrittlich) 
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and became merely ‘liberal’ ( freisinnig ). Its principal demand was for a 
Chancellor responsible to the Reichstag, who would have to resign 
should he not obtain a vote of confidence. 

Finally came the Social Democrats. They protected in the Reichstag 
the claims and interests of the working class, freely compromising with 
the liberal bourgeoisie and often calling for State intervention. They 
suffered a heavy defeat in 1907, but had their revenge in 1912. 

The history of the Reichstag under William II falls into two periods, 
divided by the year 1906. In effect, although the Chancellor was not 
responsible for policy, he could not retain office if the majority had 
repeatedly declared itself opposed to him over vital problems. Under 
Caprivi there was a shadow of instability from one phase to the next. 
Under Hohenlohe and von Biilow there was greater stability. In 1906 
a twelve-year-old coalition broke down, and from 1906 until 1909 a new 
majority appeared. Under Bethmann-Hollweg new majorities appeared 
from one day to the next. The Conservatives had a dispute with 
Caprivi over the issue of protection, Hohenlohe attempted to reconcile 
farmers and industrialists, while von Biilow made important concessions 
to the Centre so as to have the peace he needed. 

This policy of the three Chancellors, with its bias towards the Right, 
ended in December 1906, when the Centre rallied to the Social Demo¬ 
crats in order to attack the colonial administration. Von Biilow first 
carried the day in 1907, obtaining in the Reichstag a majority which 
did not correspond to the wishes of the whole population. From then on 
general political uneasiness and differences between Emperor and 
Chancellor were unceasing. In fact, power slipped away from the 
hands of weak rulers, yet could not belong to Parliament: it lay 
neglected. Germany was no longer governed, and henceforth the mili¬ 
tary took precedence over the civil authority. 

A strong democratic movement and burdensome problems forced 
upon the Reich by the existence of national minorities added to these 
difficulties. Reform of the electoral system was demanded on all sides. 
In Prussia the franchise rested upon the amount of quit-rent, and it was 
outrageously unfair throughout the Reich, since the working classes did 
not have the representation that was theirs by right. Finally, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Schleswig, the Guelphs of Hanover, and Poland were the 
scenes of permanent agitation. 

Between 1912 and 1914, on the eve of hostilities, a number of recog¬ 
nized critics spoke of their pessimism concerning the internal weakness 
of Germany. Parliamentary coalitions had experienced changing for¬ 
tunes no less than the Government itself. Armaments alone, by their 
sheer weight, seemed capable of subduing the nation and orientating 
its destinies. “Germans who do not daily sigh for the return of Bis¬ 
marck when they read their papers are rare,” wrote William Martin in 

1912. 
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VII. Pan-Germanism and Imperialism 

This review of events, which throws a strange light upon our analysis 
of the German crisis on the eve of war, draws attention to the close ties 
that in Germany, as elsewhere, bind home affairs and diplomacy. A 
study of imperialism under William II justifies the pessimism of contem¬ 
porary observers, who were as well informed as they were far-sighted. 

With a desperate nostalgia, stirred by the spectacle of their disunity 
and by the hope of invincible power should unification come, Germans 
at various times in their history believed in a providential mission 
which had been entrusted to their country, in a special predestination. 

The majority of their historical experiences reflect this fervent as well as 
irrational faith. 

They evoked three mirages out of their distant past—the Holy 

Empire; Prussia, which they regarded as the heir to the Teutonic 

Order; and the glorious beginnings of the Hanseatic League. Is there 

any necessity to recall the German mystique, the nationalist character of 

German humanism, the signal importance of the Reformation, and the 

religious conflicts which followed it? The period closed with Grimmel- 

shausen’s extraordinary prophecy on the morrow of the Thirty Years 

War. Having described all the miseries and the devastation, the novelist 

g oried in the thought of the grandeur of his reconstituted country, of its 

coming hegemony. He saw Germany shining over Europe and the 
world in all her power and brilliance. 

Was Grimmelshausen completely wrong? It would seem not, for a 

culture of vast extent flowered in Germany between 1650 and 1850, 

raising on European soil an incomparable harvest of masterpieces in 

philosophy, music, and literature. Yet at this time the nation suffered 

its worst territorial fragmentation. It took the War of the Revolution 

and of the Empire to reveal her political impotence to her. When 

Germany endeavoured to realize her dream of unity Pan-Germanism 
ana imperialism were engendered. 

From 1850 to 1890 German nationalism formulated its doctrine and 
1S ambltlo ns. The aims of the Frankfurt Parliament (1848-49) as thev 
concerned Greater Germany are to-day well known. Germany claimed 

thrn S 1! Was T 0 , rgamc whole > complete in herself; she claimed that 
hrough new developments she was building herself in conformity with 

sovereign ** T™’ and that she therefore Passed the 

She presented herself as Nation and super-Nation at the same time 
whilJ “ V 0f u wnte, " s debated the problem of Prussian hegemony 

the econom'Hf reahza tion of these blazing dreams. Otherwise, like 
comm ™ Llst > the y debated the problem of the industrial and 
ommercial prospects for their unified country. Bismarck, cautious 
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realist that he was, kept aloof from feverish Pan-Germanism between 
1871 and 1890, from the spread of colonialism. He devoted himself to 
his creation on the Continent. Yet, while the best-known historians 
celebrated Germany’s future greatness, the Iron Chancellor’s adver¬ 
saries did not forgive him for having renounced Greater Germany. 

It was after Bismarck went that Pan-Germanism and imperialism 
had free rein. New historical and geographical demonstrations had re¬ 
placed the bravado about the past. The new dogma was that there 
could be no major policy that was not at once continental and maritime. 
Germany had to re-establish a balance between her Army and her 
Navy. Primordial necessity required the solidarity of the Central Euro¬ 
pean States in the face of world empires which had begun to shut 
themselves off commercially while still in the fullness of their growth. 
Europe was living on a provisional basis; her foundations were precari¬ 
ous. Everything round about her was in a state of ferment, and she had 
to protect herself against change. A nation which believed that the past 
had already settled its fate was stupid. There would always be nations 
that ruled and nations of slaves. 

Consequently the task of the Reich was, first, to ensure ties with the 
East through Austria-Hungary; second, to pursue an active policy in 
the Balkans; and, third, to open the road to the Persian Gulf. There was 
nothing new in such conclusions; they postulated irreconcilable Anglo- 
German rivalry. Germany, said the historians and geographers, emu¬ 
lating each other, should understand the lessons of the past. She should 
not be satisfied with a world policy conducted through trade alone; she 
needed new lands in a vast territorial and maritime strategy. 

These demonstrations preceded the racialist argument. After the 
Malthusian doctrine and Darwin’s theories on natural selection and the 
struggle for existence had made their appearance, the progress of the 
biological sciences led Germans into thinking of themselves as a great 
race in the process of creation. It was the time when Gobineau exercised 
a powerful influence in Germany, when racial mysticism served as the 
counterpart of the industrial and military discipline weighing upon the 
Germans. 

Racialists such as Wilser, Driesmans, and Woltmann had reached a 
common conclusion by different routes. They thought that the blond 
Dolichocephalic Man, representing the Northern European race, was 
the 6 \ite among humanity, and that he was found physiologically 
established in all higher civilizations. This theme was taken up afresh 
by Alfred Rosenberg in his Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts. The idea of a 
‘master-race’ assumed new shades of colour at this point, but was 
stated with precision by H. S. Chamberlain in his Foundations of the 
Nineteenth Century , published in 1899. He differed from his immediate 
predecessors in his knowledge that no nation was racially pure: the 
mixture of races existed everywhere. But he added that, even though 
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Germany had not escaped the general rule, she could at least‘ racialize’ 
herself—that is, give pride of place to the Nordic racial element in her 
midst, which alone was to be considered as authentic and superior. She 
had to effect a successful racial synthesis that would assure her the 
domination she desired. 

This fervent apologist, of English origin, son-in-law of Richard 
Wagner, stated, moreover, that the Germans knew how to set genius in 
its place, to hallow “die Herrschaft der Geistigen” within the nation, 
and to establish themselves victoriously between East and West. He 
believed that Germany was, and would remain, the First Power in the 
world, the true Middle Empire. Two years before the collapse of 1918 
H. S. Chamberlain was still repeating stupidities of this kind. To grasp 
their whole absurdity he had only to go back to Nietzsche’s critical 
genius, to his ideas on Europe. 

Wilhelmian imperialism had been committed to facing a serious 
difficulty. Nietzsche had denied that Prussian militarism could be 
reconciled with culture. As far as specific military necessities were con¬ 
cerned, a number of writers and technicians in the Reich insisted upon 
the ineluctable character of war, and knew that they had the Emperor 
behind them. But a number of writers, like Julius Langbehn in his 
Rembrandt Deutsche, did not hesitate closely to link the destinies of industry 
and of the German Army with the destiny of a high culture capable of 
recapturing classical beauty. Other literary men, like the poet Stefan 
George, appealed to youth, and, in anticipation, exalted its heroism. 

His whole ideology culminated in the continental and colonial prob¬ 
lem. While it is perhaps true that the essential nature of these policies 
had, before 1914, penetrated the public mind to very little depth, it is 
clear that the ruling circles did not commit the error of declaring their 
views too openly. To do so would only be to embarrass a hesitant 
Government confronted by vociferous trouble-makers—and a Govern¬ 
ment, moreover, with perhaps little thought of extending its European 
rontiers or of dominating the world; a Government with good cause 
to tremble both for its own stability and for that of the triple alliance. 

Central European Customs Union, the hegemony of Greater Ger¬ 
many, adherence to the Reich of neighbour States—such were the fac¬ 
tors which determined Germany’s continental aspirations. Her colonial 
programme was the work of the same publicists, who naively displayed a 
like megalomania and allowed the spirit of devilish jealousy free play. 

ermany, it was repeated, had played no part in the task of colonizing 

nca, Asia, or America. It was forgotten, however, that at that very 

moment the better part of Germany’s forces were absorbed in her 
expansion on the Continent. 

t W ^ en tec hnical military requirements forced the most 
oimcult problems upon the attention of the Reich Government, it is as 

e to realize what military and naval resources were effectively at 
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Germany’s disposal during the Kaiser’s reign. The Army could raise a 
total of 3,700,000 men in time of war. As for the naval programme, the 
original plan voted between 1898 and 1900 had largely been super¬ 
seded in 1906, and again in 1912. Germany’s claim to be an indefinitely 
expanding Power, and the severity of the military burdens she had to 
accept because of this, became almost intolerable between 1912 and 
I 9 I 4 * Finally, on the eve of the general conflagration, distrust and an 
often unforgivable hatred of neighbouring States sprang up. These 
were the elements that formed a common mentality among the ruling 
class, the conscious and active imperialists, and the public, which had 
been led astray by propaganda of the most insidious variety. 


VIII. Foreign Policy: Origins and Consequences of World War I 

Towards 1890 the Bismarckian system of alliances included the 
Triple Alliance, based on an agreement between the Reich, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy; an alliance with Rumania; and the old Treaty of 
Reinsurance with Russia in the East. In the West Britain indirectly 
gave her blessing to the Bismarckian diplomatic arrangements. The 
Triple Alliance had been signed on May 20, 1882. It was renewed in 
February 1887, and came to an end only in 1915. 

In 1883 Germany gave her adherence to the treaty concluded be¬ 
tween Rumania and Austria-Hungary against Russia. Negotiated in 
1887, the Treaty of Reinsurance was one of the key pieces in the 
Bismarckian game. 

With Bismarck’s departure, this diplomatic system gradually became 
exhausted. The Kaiser was smitten by the idea of a world policy framed 
for the expansion of Germany outside Europe, and he noisily ac¬ 
quainted the world with it. Such expansionist moves clashed fatally 
with the British Empire, which was the greatest colonial Power. In 1901 
an event of the first importance took place. Britain proposed a formal 
alliance with Germany. The Wilhelmstrasse, however, replied that 
Britain should come to an agreement with the whole of the Triple 
Alliance. Britain declined this monstrous Quadruplicate. The Entente 
Cordiale of 1904 dates back to the time this mistake was made by the 
Reich. At the turn of the century Italy progressively disengaged herself 
from the Triple Alliance. Finally, the Kaiser’s Germany abandoned 
the Treaty of Reinsurance with Russia, a step which was not to be 
without serious results for her. 

In Europe the results of this policy were far from brilliant. Expansion 
outside Europe met an equally discouraging fate. No successes could be 
reported from Zanzibar, Asia Minor, South Africa, or the Far East. A 
restless monarch had modified the Bismarckian system, and it really 
came to an end with the nineteenth century. Britain understood the 
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threat. For her it was enough to change the whole position to Ger¬ 
many’s disadvantage, and to divert sympathy towards the Franco- 
Russian Dual Alliance, which was suffering from a momentary weak¬ 
ness. The turn-about was at hand. Edward VII and the French 
ambassadors occupied the European stage. 

From 1900 to 1914 the diplomatic drama which led to war unfolded. 
Conflict between the opposing Powers became inevitable. The Triple 
Alliance slowly broke down; the Triple Entente was slowly consoli¬ 
dated. The different groups involved made vain efforts to bring about 
rapprochements among themselves or to induce break-up. As a result 
of their diplomatic failures the Central Powers were led to risk a war of 
aggression and salvation. This, simplified, is the sequence of events, 

terrible in its evident barrenness, which the facts of these fifteen years 
impress upon the mind. 

Ranged in the order of their gravity, these conflicts take on a criss¬ 


cross pattern—France against Germany, the Central Powers against 

Russia in the Balkans, the struggle between Slavism and Germanism in 

South-east Europe. If Britain sided wholeheartedly with Slavism against 

Germanism, then Germany would have lost the game. However, 

Britain hesitated to proclaim her intentions. She tried to save the peace 

of Europe. Her attitude explains the curious fluctuations noted in 
European politics between 1912 and 1914. 

Above all it explains the German illusions of 1914. It is easy to trace 
the attempts at mutual break-up by opposing groups, the rapid de- 
composition of the Triple Alliance, and the gradual consolidation of 
tne I nple Entente. In this way the history of relations between the two 
sides was automatically reconstituted. 

The period between 1900 and 1904 was one of continual fluctuation 
a nd transition. The Triple Alliance had not been damaged irremedi¬ 
ably, and the Triple Entente was still only in draft. Relations were 
maintained between Britain and the Triple Alliance. Germany 
umourcd both Britain and Russia, in order the better to divide them 
and thus avert the Entente Cordiale and the Dual Alliance. If her 

earn of a Continental Alliance miscarried the defeat of Russia 

th f Ch T CeS ° fthe future En tente. Moreover, Germany 
till believe that she held the best cards, and that the Triple Alli- 
ance was the only one of its kind in Europe. 

This was why she started up the Moroccan affair (1904 to 1008). 
ti( r e T e , C °A St h , Cr m ° St ° f her trump cards ' The Entente Cordiale 
being said thauhf y WSS P repared at Algeciras. It was 

g id that the Triple Alliance was now only a broken reed, 
casion von m R n i (19 ,° 8 U • ° I9I2) WaS even more fatal - ° n this oc- 

d^ehremhaf ^ H Ied ° n farther than he wished by 

bully a powerless Russia, defeated by Japan, and could exercise 
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severe pressure on Turkey, but the Triple Entente won over the Balkan 
States to its cause. Moreover, the Turco-Italian War weakened the 
Triple Alliance, divided Germany and Austria, and ruined German 
credit in Turkey. While the Agadir incident of July 1911 strengthened 
the Triple Entente, European rivalry was extended to the Far East. 
The failure of the Haldane mission made the rulers in Berlin under¬ 
stand that the only choice they had was between a humiliating diplo¬ 
matic defeat and a fatal war against a formidable collection of Powers. 
The situation which came about in the summer of 1914 was already 
mature in the autumn of 1912. 

The Triple Alliance had to play a cautious hand between 1912 and 
1914. Britain and Germany together sought to save the peace of 
Europe, the conflict tending to limit itself to Russia and the Central 
Powers. But Austro-Italian and Austro-German differences proved 
graver than the difficulties between Britain and the Dual Alliance. The 
rehabilitation of Turkey following the Third Balkan War could not 
save the Triple Alliance from the fate awaiting it. In the summer of 
1914 this group of Powers was on the verge of an Austro-Italian War 
and of total disruption. 

The diplomatic hand was lost. For this reason, perhaps, the civil 
power and the diplomats of the Central Powers passed the game over 
to the military. In German and Austrian minds the idea of encircle¬ 
ment was implanted. Either they had to increase their land and sea 
armaments without limit, and thus risk provoking an unprecedented 
economic crisis in the Reich, or, as several counselled, risk the adven¬ 
ture while military superiority prevailed and before it was too late. We 
are left with the impression that the Central Powers were driven into 
war through their own fault. 

Germany either had to support Austria-Hungary and her Balkan 
policy unequivocally, which meant irreconcilable hostility between her¬ 
self and Russia, or she really had to put the brake on Austrian action in 
the Balkans, which implied correct Russo-German relations. She 
wavered between the two solutions. While she did not wholly bind 
herself to Austria in the Serbian affair, she was encouraging when 
Austria presented Serbia with her ultimatum of October 18. She was 
disquieted to note that Austro-Hungarian influence was waning in the 
Balkans and giving way to that of Russia, supported by England. The 
famous Liman von Sanders mission to Turkey succeeded in exacerbat¬ 
ing Russo-German antagonism. 

The Triple Entente did not press for war; the German rulers were 
alone in making bellicose pronouncements. Had not the Emperor him¬ 
self declared that war was inevitable, when Maximilian Harden, in 
March 1914, had uttered the sinister phrase “Destinies will be fulfilled 
this summer.” 

After the murder at Sarajevo events ran their course in three phases. 
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In the first, Austria and Serbia faced each other, with Austria address¬ 
ing an ultimatum to Serbia that ended in a declaration of war despite 
Serbia’s satisfactory reply. Germany gave her ally her total support in 
this matter. The conflict took on a disquieting character during the 
second phase, for Russia partially mobilized against Austria, though 
considering negotiation possible. Austria rejected the compromise sug¬ 
gested by Britain, but Germany hesitated and adopted a two-faced 
attitude—the result of disagreement between the civil and the military 
authority. In the final phase, Russia mobilized with a haste that France 
deplored. Germany answered Russia with an ultimatum, and events 
rushed forward. The German declaration of war on Russia, French 
mobilization, the German ultimatum to Belgium, and the declaration 
of war by Germany on France succeeded each other with tragic 
rapidity. 

The War would not have taken place without the will of the Central 

Powers. Germany thought herself bound to save Austria, and her 

General Staff thought that, if war was unavoidable, it was better to risk 

it in 1914 than in 1917 or 1918, when Russia and France would be 

ready. German responsibility was inextricably bound up with that of 
Austria. 

From the standpoint of the Central Powers the situation in 1914 
called for and demanded war. They were led into it by their own fault 
while in pursuit of a solidarity that poorly disguised serious divergences. 
Without underrating the risks they took at the supreme moment, we 
may say that the possession of a huge industrial machine which was 
threatened by crises in foreign markets, the availability of a formidable 
Navy and of the world’s strongest Army, together with the provocation 
of extensive political and social crises at home and the failure of all 
attempts to prevent the Opposition from strengthening its own co¬ 
hesion, meant irresistible temptation, even compulsion, to reach a 
decision by force of arms. 

There would have been no danger whatsoever for a Germany 
implacably, tenaciously, pursuing her ends in accordance with a pro¬ 
gramme which had been given mature consideration, with the indis¬ 
pensable moderation that such consideration would have implied. The 
danger lay in the lack of straightforward ideas, of unity of command 

and of viewpoint, especially in the fatal breach between the civil and 
military power. 

War broke out, and Germany lost the war. She had risked the Bis- 
marckian compromises, the attempt Bismarck had made between 1871 
and 1890 to achieve national integration, which William II had fol- 
owed up, even if he used less effective methods. After the Holy Alliance 
0t IQI 4 Germany was split into two camps. Gradually the entire South 
as ranged against the Prussian North, to the detriment of the various 
agreements between Prussia and the German States. Arguments about 
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finance became inevitable, and the whole federal structure was put in 
jeopardy. The political crisis, which had been prolonged from the crisis 
of 1914, continued. There were thus two Germanies. One desired war 
to the bitter end for the continental and world aims of Pan-Germanism. 
It considered every concession made at home or abroad to be futile. 
The second Germany, because it was gripped by fear of the immediate 
difficulties, talked of an honourable peace and of internal reforms. The 
Imperial Power hesitated between these two Germanies. The decision 
came with defeat. From July 1917 until the end of 1918 the struggle 
between the General Staff and the Reichstag developed, while working- 
class agitation increased in intensity. In fact, the High Command was 
already preparing for the Armistice from August 8, 1918. 


IX. Conclusion 

This series of rapid sketches of the Kaiser William IPs Germany has 
meaning only if it helps us to understand the strength of the ties binding 
the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich to the preceding period. 

After 1918 two sets of facts appeared. The Constituent Assembly es¬ 
tablished the bases of democracy, and the new Constitution came into 
being on August 11. At the same moment the outlines of the Hitlerite 
ideology were being formed. Potentially a German-type democracy was 
feasible in William II’s Reich, but it also contained the elements of a 
bourgeois Fascism which was the heir to Pan-Germanism. Between 1918 
and 19 1 9 the German people had made no choice. However, having 
piled the hardships of inflation upon the humiliations of defeat, the old 
ruling class quickly turned a Parliamentary Republic into a Presidential 
Republic, thanks to the election of Hindenburg in 1925. The Hitlerite 
system soon took the place of the Weimar Constitution, but it is impos¬ 
sible to separate the beginnings of Hitlerism from developments during 
the Weimar regime. 

The complex pattern of a virtual democracy had been built up by 
the Constituent Assembly between February and August of 1919, but 
it could take no root in German soil. Mocked by the doctrines and the 
forces that assured victory for the Third Reich in 1933, it was their 
victim, chosen in advance. The Allies were unable to defend it because 
they could not see why it should be saved. These forces and these 
doctrines would not have carried the day if they had not been related 
to the Germany of William II. 

On the eve of war a kind of Socialist Nationalism had taken shape. 
The working masses in Wilhelmian Germany had not opted for justice 
between classes, speaking internationally, but for justice between na¬ 
tions strictly in the interests of the Reich. The middle bourgeoisie held 
aloof from the proletariat, while the Churches, by mutual consent with 
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the Government, watched for any trouble. In fact, anti-Semitism pre¬ 
vented any effective union between the great social forces of the times. 
The middle bourgeoisie had their eyes fixed on large-scale capitalist 
finance and on Socialism, while holding the Jews responsible for public 
misfortunes. 

In the cultural sense also certain currents bore the nation in similar 
directions. Mechanized industry and science with a prediliction for 
biology encouraged a mentality which had already been created by the 
communal mystique of Romanticism. Moreover, it must be admitted 
that the Nietzschean ideology of the Will to Power furnished the future 
Nazis with parts of their doctrine once it had been misinterpreted and 
distorted, and once its real meaning had been twisted. The Pan- 
Germanism of the Kaiser’s day, when it had been vulgarized and 
padded out with anti-Semitism, directly inspired National Socialism. 

Wilhelmian imperialism reappeared in the aftermath of a lost war, in 
the appalling chaos, with the possibility of revenge in no way excluded. 
This time it won over the popular masses. If we re-read works by lead¬ 
ing Nazis and familiarize ourselves with the geo-political method, we 
become convinced that the themes of the Romantic ideology came to 
life again in the Weimar Reich. The parallel between the transforma¬ 
tion of pre-i g 18 Socialist Nationalism into Hitlerite National Socialism 
and the vulgarization of Pan-Germanism which took place between 
1919 and 1933 is striking. 

When the Iron Chancellor created his Lesser Germany he opened 
up unexpected prospects for a restless nationalism deriving from the 
Romantic ideology. When he fell during the reign of William II this 
nationalism broke its barriers, evaded the control of a feeble Govern¬ 
ment, and engendered a state of mind and a situation which we must 
analyse if Nazism, its momentary triumphs, and its terrible collapse are 
not to be incomprehensible. 
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FROM PARLIAMENTARY TO PRESIDENTIAL REPUBLIC 

O f the basic problems that the Weimar Constitution tried to resolve 
soon after the defeat the political problem was undoubtedly the 
most important. It involved a change of regime, and also made Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy the institution responsible for a complete change 
of direction by the Reich. 

The people exercised their sovereignty by means of universal suffrage 
and the referendum, but this sovereignty was concentrated in the person 
of the President, who was elected by plebiscite and furnished with very 
important powers by Article 48. It was also exercised through the 
Reichstag, in which the various political parties were represented. 
Presidential principle or Parliamentary principle: which would carry 
the day? After nearly six years of Parliamentary life under Fritz 
Ebert’s Presidency the victory was won when Field-Marshal Hinden- 
burg was elected in April 1925. The relationship between the old 
ruling minority, bourgeoisie, and working class was abruptly upset. 
This political drama forms the substance of the present chapter. 
Before dealing with it, however, it is appropriate to show the changes 
through which the federal structure passed between 1919 and 1929. It 
is appropriate also to show how Germans viewed the conclusion of the 
Constituent Assembly’s work and the administrative and territorial re¬ 
organization of the Reich at a moment when world crisis shook it 
anew. 


I. Towards a Decentralized Unitary State 

The Constitution, which came fully into effect on August 11, 1919, 
maintained the union between Prussia and the German Reich. Though 
the Assembly had prudently made the expedient of decentralization 
seem attractive by conferring a new importance upon the Prussian 
provinces, it was careful to dismember Prussia and incorporate it 
within the Reich. Eloquent speeches were made in favour of the 
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National State. The seventeen Lander preserved their Constitutions and 
their respective Governments. Nevertheless the law of the Reich had 
the power to encroach upon that of the States. Financial centralization 
preceded economic reconstruction. 


The German freely thinks of unity and diversity at one and the same 
time. He might, after Bismarck, have known the price of Unitarian 
institutions, but he did not on this account repudiate federal institu¬ 
tions. The political parties were themselves more or less Unitarian, 
more or less federalist, while Prussian particularism found refuge among 
the Conservatives, who had become German Nationalists. The Popu¬ 
lists 1 and Social Democrats were interested mainly in unitarianism. 
The Democrats, while Unitarian in their attitude towards the Reich, 
were particularist in the south-west. A large federalist body formed the 

Centre, for the good reason that German Catholicism had its disjecta 
membra in the Reich. 

. From r 9 J 9 until 1923 great confusion prevailed in Germany over the 

inevitable struggles between unitarianism and federalism, the Reich 

and Prussia, Prussia and the States. Monarchy had lost its footholds; 

the German people turned towards the War years, towards common 

resistance to common dangers, in order to restore and strengthen 
national settlement. 


Some thought that the Constitution had overcentralized the new 
Reich in comparison with the old. Others were afraid that agitation in 
the south would benefit the cause of particularism. Nobody had for¬ 
gotten how Hugo Preuss had in January 1919 talked of dismembering 
Prussia. He had thus revived the dream of 1848-49. There was as yet 
no knowledge of what the famous Article 18, which authorized some 
division and regrouping, would yield. The new State of Greater 
huringia joined together seven of the old little States into a single 
emtorial entity, and this had only advantages to offer. But the real 
question was whether the Rhine Province, Hesse, or Hanover would 
break with Prussia. Legally they could do so, though the Assembly had 
en he necessary safeguards against eventual separation. What 

StaT^ h C J ta ‘ n TV haI Federal Pact b «»"» German 

turc of a “ 0 ' Urmoi1 ' The Reich thus Patented the pic 

a 10na S tate that was also curiously composite. 

,he P artisans ° f < b ' V» and those who 
Snrh "••J refounrlaoon, a real territorial reorganization, continued. 

sfeed I ' ' he Tn ety ab01 " f ' deral P r “P" ,s that Germans even 
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was ™ -w 4 to occu P atlon by conquering troops. During 1922-22 it 
P ssible to speak of the disintegration of the Weimar Republic. 

1 Abo known as the People’s Party. 
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Dualism, the absence of homogeneity between the policies of the Reich 
and Prussia, the more or less latent separatism of Bavaria, Socialist 
agitation in mid-Germany, were among the many causes of unrest. 
Could Bavaria’s denial of the law for the protection of the Republic 
be regarded with indifference after the murder of Rathenau? 

In 1923 confusion was at its height. The proletarian divisions of 
Saxony-Thuringia brandished the Red Flag of social revolution; 
Rhineland separatism divided the Ruhr, which was in a state of resis¬ 
tance, from the Mainz region, which favoured the Rhineland Repub¬ 
lic; and Bavaria decided that it would no longer recognize the Munich 
Government. The threat of federal breakdown took shape behind the 
drama of inflation. 

At this juncture the Stresemann Government made use of the new 
Reichswehr. Once again the Army entered the lists to establish order, 
the Army which under the guidance and command of von Seeckt 
already seemed to be the core of the future Wehrmacht. Order was re¬ 
established in 1924, at the moment when the currency was stabilized. 
The nation breathed after the horrors of inflation. 

However, in the spring of 1925, on the eve of the Presidential elec¬ 
tion, the Prussian crisis gave rise to new anxieties. Prussia had once 
again shown that she was more closely knit together than the Reich, 
which, it appeared, had need of her. If the Reich had to be Prussian¬ 
ized in order to gain coherence and internal solidarity, would this new 
Prussianization be brought about by reactionary methods or by the 
normal methods of republican government? What would be the fate of 
the Socialist Otto Braun, Minister-President of Prussia, now that 
Social Democracy was obliged to put up a fight against the great land- 
owners whose power it had failed to destroy in 1919? The coalition of 
the parties, which in 1921 had united Populists and Social Democrats, 
suddenly collapsed. Should the Prussian Parliament be dissolved? The 
Prussian Centre trimmed its sails to the wind, plainly veering to the 

Right. 

Proud of her part between 1923 and 1925, Prussia was making ready 
to ensure the election of the aged Field-Marshal by every means in her 
power. 

Until 1927 the federal problem kept alive anxiety and disquiet be¬ 
cause it led to various wrangles. From the middle of 1 9 2 7 un dl the end 
of 1929 competent Germans seriously tackled the question of territorial 
reorganization, and, after proper consideration, different proposals 
were published. Discussions began all over the Reich, and it is possible, 
if not probable, that they might have led to real modification had not 
the crisis of 1929 suddenly ended the effort at reconstruction. The need 
for political, social, and economic remedies caused the federal problem 

to be shelved. 
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One thing that the Germans realized in 1927 was the hopeless com¬ 
plexity of their federal system. A single glance at a map revealed a 
curious paradox. Time and the course of evolution had established the 
immense Prussian State in the Northern Plain. It covered two-thirds of 
the surface, and included two-thirds of the population, with a consider¬ 
able number of small States forming enclaves within it. Outside Prussia, 
in the south-west, were four States of average size, not forgetting the 
two hundred and forty-two enclaves or exclaves which had existed 
until then. 

Relations between the Reich and the States were subject to incessant 
fluctuations, while the rights of the States had been weakened in 
numerous respects. The participation of the States in the Council for 
the Administration of Railways gave rise to difficulties of all kinds. 
The federal system was costly, and involved numerous political and 
administrative bodies, an immense staff, and a senseless confusion of 
functions. At a meeting between representatives of the Reich and the 
States in October 1927 Petersen, who was Burgomaster of Hamburg, 
declared that decisive financial considerations stood in the way of co¬ 
existence between the Reich and the States. Many of the States 
backed him, with the exception of Bavaria, which, as usual, stood out 
against unitarianism. The debate took on a distinctly legal and consti¬ 
tutional flavour, and a circular put this question to the States: Reich 

and States, or the disappearance of the semi-sovereign States and a 
frankly Unitarian Reich? 

In the Weimar Reich there were two thousand Deputies, seventy 
Ministers, and a multiplicity of communal, federal, and national inter¬ 
ests. Between extremes such as parcelling out the Holy Roman Empire 
and centralization after the French pattern, there was room in Germany 
for two solutions: (i) the Federal State on the Bismarckian or Weimarian 
model, involving the existence of both the Reich as the central power 
and of States that were more or less sovereign, and (ii) the so-called 
nitarian State, which would be strongly decentralized by regions. 
The publication of Parker Gilbert’s Report highlighted the need for 
an answer. Germany could no longer afford the luxury of sustaining 
such a number of more or less autonomous bodies. Civil servants 
c aimed higher salaries, the financial situation was strained, and the 
balance of the 1928 and 1929 budgets—as the Socialist Hilferding had 
shown—was extremely precarious. Some thought that a hundred 
nousand officials could be dispensed with if serious administrative re- 
orms were carried out. This would save 400 million, 3 per cent, of the 
total budget. One member of the Centre compared the Agent-General’s 

eport to the crack of a whip, and declared that reactionary particular¬ 
ism ought to be ended. 

Erich Koch-Weser, a Democrat, put forward one of the most inter- 

mg projects, an account of which was published in the Berliner 
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Tageblatt of December 2, 1927. In fact, he had already put forward 
similar proposals in 1920. His opinion was that federalism had gravely 
weakened the Reich and opened the way to the Rhineland for the 
French. His programme contained the following points: 

(i) Supress the sovereignty, Parliaments, and Governments of the 

States. 

(ii) Renew the distribution of functions between Reich and States. 

(iii) Provide the Reich with very powerful administrative control. 

(iv) Unify the administration of the Reich, taking Austria as a 

model. 

(v) By this means create a regionalism at once simplified and puri¬ 

fied. 

Taken all in all, here was a new compromise between unification 
and decentralization. 

At a conference of the States to discuss the federal problem H. 
Piinder said that Germany was at this moment preparing to enter 
upon a new era of constitutional activity, while Severing, in Prussia, 
dreamed of taking the initiative and reorganizing internally so that 
Prussia should be the heart of a Unitarian regional State. Tantzen, who 
had formerly been Minister-President of Oldenburg, showed that the 
rights of the States were on the way to total extinction. Railways, 
canals, direct taxes, and many other important services lay outside 
their control. The Federal Reich consequently resembled a skeleton 
without any flesh to cover it. He also said that it was necessary to settle 
accounts with the minor States. 

However, such individual schemes could not be put into practice. 
There had to be collective action. The League for the Regeneration of 
the Reich was founded for this purpose under the auspices of Dr 
Luther, one of the architects of currency stabilization. Adopting the 
views of Hopker-Aschoff, former Finance Minister of Prussia, the 
League published a careful report on federal reform. It proposed that 
Prussia should be made a sort of Reichsland by transferring its legisla¬ 
tion, administration, and organs of government to the Reich, their 
places being taken by the President of the Reich, the Government of 
the Reich, and the Reichstag. Every other State could become a part 
of Reichsland by legislation, while the small States included (namely, 
the two Hesses, the two Mecklenburgs, Thuringia, Anhalt, Brunswick, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, Lippe-Detmold, and Schaumburg-Lippe) 
would be incorporated in it. 

Thus Prussia would make a perfectly coherent whole in the North, 
while Saxony, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden would remain federal 
States. The day they joined Reichsland the Unitarian State would be 
realized, and the Berlin dualism would be at an end. Naturally the idea 




Political Germany at the Time of William II 

The Kingdom of Prussia (shaded area), covering the northern plain, included 
a fair number of territories which were States (Lander) with the same rights 
as she herself. They can be divided into two groups as follows: 

I. States and Free Cities in the North-west 

1. Mecklenburg-Strelitz 4. Hamburg 

2. Mecklenburg-Schwerin 5. Bremen 

3. Liibeck 6. Oldenburg 

II. States of Mid-Western Prussia 

7. Schaumburg-Lippe 10. Anhalt 

8. Lippe-Detmold n. Waldeck 

9. Brunswick 12. Schwarzburg Sondershausen 

Then come two groups as follows: 

III. States of Thuringia-Saxony 

13. Saxony-Weimar-Eisenach 17. Reuss (Jungere-Linie) 

14. Saxony-Meiningen 18. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Saxony-Altenburg 19. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

16. Reuss (Altere-Linie) 20. Saxony 


13* Saxony-Weimar-Eisenach 17. Reuss (Jungere-Linie) 

14- Saxony-Meiningen 18. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

15. Saxony-Altenburg 19. Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

16. Reuss (Altere-Linie) 20. Saxony 

W e of Si r St r ° f , Saxon V-Thuringia (13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 19) formed the 
Land of Greater Thurmgia in 1919. Coburg went to Bavaria. The Land of 
Saxony was to the east of the Land of Greater Thuringia. 

IV. States of the South-west 

Vo wvtc tte i^u lberg 2 4 " Bavaria and the Bavarian Palatinate 

• S esse ~^ assau , 25. Baden 

23. Hesse-Darmstadt 

There was also Alsace-Lorraine as “Rcichsland.” 
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of changing the Prussian provinces into States was rejected; there was 
to be no breaking up of Prussia or the autonomous North. Immediate 
appurtenance to the Reich would be extended to a growing piece of 
territory, and a Reichsland Council of State would assist the Reichstag. 
This would maintain a certain distinction between North and South, 
which would make unity in relative diversity, not the centralized State, 
but the State, the Reich, united and widely decentralized in its regions. 
This plan was backed by industry, but the Left read into it the com¬ 
plete destruction of democracy and of Prussian Socialism. 

For such a scheme to succeed there had to be a great and profound 
popular movement. That did not come about until 1933, synchronizing 
with Hitlerism. 

Meanwhile, in 1929, there was an increasing number of schemes 
followed by argument about them. Special commissions were set up to 
study the federal problem intensively. One of these issued a report 
signed by three recognized authorities—Brecht, Botz, Petersen—who 
thought it dealt effectively with the fatal dualism between German and 
Prussian policy. It replaced Prussia by new republics provided with 
Constitutions and Parliaments, only the Government and Parliament 
of the Reich continuing in Berlin. The southern States would continue 
to exist, but be joined to the Reich by a ‘mandated’ administration. 

The two commissions went on with their work, one emphasizing 
matters of organization, the other the redistribution of rights. There 
were numerous objections, the South especially protesting that it re¬ 
ceived no benefits. 

The cynical Hugenberg’s proposal topped this conglomeration of 
ideas and programmes. It was directed wholly against democracy, the 
Parliamentary regime and Marxism, its essence being the destruction 
of all Ministerial responsibility. Ministers would be answerable only to 
the President, and only eleven of them would be left in the Reich. All 
internal administration would be entrusted to the States. It was the re¬ 
establishment of absolute Prussian dominance. 


II. From Ebert to Hindenburg (August igig-April 1925) 

The political evolution of the Weimar Republic falls into two 
periods, one of six years and one of eight, with the election of Hinden¬ 
burg marking the division between them. The first phase prior to 
Hindenburg’s election starts with Bauer’s Ministry and ends with the 
Stresemann Ministry in November 1923. This phase was dominated by 
the inflation. A second phase, which continued until April 1 9 2 5 > 
centred round the stabilization of the currency. 

Consider the average coalition of the Weimar regime. It consisted of 
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Democrats, the Centre Party, and the Social Democrats. Such a coali¬ 
tion had a total of 327 seats against 72 seats held by the Right wing and 
22 held by the Independent Socialists. However, this position was mis¬ 
leading, for nothing could have been more precarious than the future 
of a coalition of this nature, subjected, as both Right and Left were, to 
tremendous pressure from their extremist wings. The climax of this 
pressure was reached in June 1920. Coalitions were also divided against 
themselves, with the Centre wavering between Left and Right and the 
Social Democrats and Democrats hardly seeing eye to eye. All the 
parties concerned had held their congresses during the course of 

I 9 I 9~20, but these had shown up their lack of agreement about every 
problem of first-class importance. 

During the course of the nine months between April 1919 and June 
1920 extraordinarily energetic agitation by the leaders of the reaction 
resulted first in the revolt of the Baltic troops under the command of 
General von der Goltz, and soon afterwards in the coup d'etat of March 
* 3 > r 920, by Kapp and Luttwitz. Kapp was a violent nationalist who 
had joined General Luttwitz and Ehrardt, captain of a corvette. The 
rebels entered Berlin with their troops and took possession of the 
Ministerial quarter, but their ill-fated rebellion, childishly inspired, 
fizzled out after March 16. It had been checked, not by the Govern¬ 
ment, but by the working-class Syndicates. They staved off the danger, 
acted promptly and decisively, and proclaimed a general strike! 

Majority Socialists and Independents were the allies of the Syndicates 
in organizing this strike. 


The strike ended on March 20, but the politicians of the Right judged 

hC l a r U f °f They abandone d the rebel officers to the reprisals of a 
wrathful mob. The moderate coalition was outflanked by the Left and 

or the moment the bourgeoisie wondered if the Socialists and the 
syndicates were not going to seize power. 

After such a violent swing the Bauer Ministry could no longer find 
Ae supper, remain in office . i, had been (he firs( of a * r . es ^ 

. VT Slnce the VOte 0n tbe Constitution was taken. The Right now 

Mabritv <J 1CW , aPP r alS ’ wbile the Inde pendents strove to detach the 
disorder^ tiT* ^ ^ the moderate coalition, which was in hopeless 
bon i a hC JUnSt Hu S° Preuss > called the “Father” of the Constitu- 

future Hp gUSt 11 ’1 ^ °, f the anguish he felt for the Republic and its 

won over tnth * ^ ^ 7 t0 ° g °° d * prophet - In fact > th e Populists 
Centre whn • a number of Democrats and members of the 

of democmev^he “T®* ° f ^ shdtered behind the cloab 

tions of TumTmon , rei T lst Wlngs made surprising gains at the elec¬ 
tion which ? ? ’ and thCre WaS colla P se within the moderate coali- 
that disaster ° St SeVenty ' S1X SCatS at a stroke > and "ever recovered from 


From June 1920 until November 1922 two Ministries presided over 
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the destinies of this vacillating democracy—that of Fehrenbach and 
that of Wirth, both men of the Centre. Political Catholicism, backed by 
a bourgeois bloc dominated by the Populists, was entrusted with the 
task of putting matters right. This time it was Rathenau who ventured 
a comment on the situation, extolling the democratic character of its 
organization and ignoring both the betrayal of the Democratic Party 
and the implacable conservatism of the former ruling caste. Stresemann 
alone expressed his optimism, towards the end of 1920, when the parties 
were holding their congresses. In other words, he hoped for a bourgeois 
victory. 

There was some reaction in Prussia. At the elections of March 1921 
the wide coalition extending from Populists to Social Democrats 
triumphed in Berlin. It was as though this great ruler State wished to 
counter the reactionary politics of the Reich. Socialists were simply 
asked to bow before the employers. In May, when the ultimatum from 
London fell upon this chaotic struggling democracy, Wirth succeeded 
Fehrenbach as Chancellor. Already there was talk of an authoritarian 
regime replacing Parliamentary democracy, and the spectre of a 
Presidential republic haunted many minds. The Social Democrats 
proved more flexible, repudiating the Erfurt programme, while 
Stresemann attacked Wirth, who talked of a “practical policy” de¬ 
signed either to pay reparations or to prove that Germany was in¬ 
solvent. 

In vain President Ebert risked putting the helm over to the left by 
reconstructing the Wirth Cabinet and appointing to it a Ministry of so- 
called personalities, among whom Rathenau was in the forefront. 
Wirth took up the working-class cause, but the Right gained compen¬ 
sation in Prussia by defeating Stegerwald, the Minister-President. The 
significance of industrial interference in politics was made plain in this 
case when Hugo Stinnes demanded that he should administer the rail¬ 
ways of the Reich in return for stock for which Wirth had asked. 
Socialization was no longer tempting; the industrial magnates were 
assuming the role of heaven-sent organizers of the nation’s production. 
The more perspicacious Germans knew that the Reich, faced with the 
justifiable exigency of France, could exploit the prevailing chaos in¬ 
definitely while continuing to pursue its own ends and the triumph of 
its industry. Rathenau’s murder, the rise of a powerful bourgeois bloc 
in opposition to the Socialists, and the beginnings of total inflation 
were signs enough heralding the downfall of Wirth and the formation 
of the Cuno Cabinet. 

The Democrats, the Centre, the Social Democrats, had exercised 
power; now came the Populist era, which started at the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1922, lasted a year, and ended with Stresemann’s ‘Plundred Days. 
The year of total inflation was to be the year for big industry. 
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In choosing Cuno as Chancellor, Ebert dreamed of associating 
bourgeoisie and workers in a common task at a critical moment, but 
the Social Democrats shut themselves off in opposition, letting the 
bourgeoisie manage on its own. With the Ruhr occupied and a tangle 
of difficulties to cope with, he tried to modify the party’s attitude by a 
Cabinet of personalities like its predecessor. It was a terrible time, this 
year 1923, and the contrast was emphasized by the incredible profits 
made by the industrial minority and the misery which ruined the 
average middle class as much as the workers, condemning the former 
to absorption with the working classes and preparing it for acceptance 
of the Hitlerite party. Cuno tried to satisfy everybody, and ended up 
by satisfying nobody; far from furthering the social and political unity 
of the nation, the occupation of the Ruhr compromised it. Landowners 
and industrialists noisily asserted their solidarity with Social Democracy 
and its claims, while crying the mistakes of the Cuno Ministry to high 
heaven. 

An economist as shrewd as Julius Bonn could write that the German 
Government was nothing more than the secretary of the Employers’ 
Federations and Workers’ Syndicates. “In town and country Ger¬ 
many,” he stated, “there are only managements and wage-earners.” 
The Anglo-American bankers alone knew that industrial Germany re¬ 
mained admirably equipped behind the face of the disastrous social 
crisis. 

Cuno gave up his burden; and on August 12, 1923, Stresemann 
formed his grand coalition Cabinet, which took office in the Reich and 
in Prussia at the same time. Stresemann was truly a man of political 
bargains and compromises, which made his conversion to Leftist ideas 
credible, and he passionately wanted Germany to resume her place in 
the concert of nations after the establishment of internal equilibrium. 
His Cabinet owed its existence to Populists and Social Democrats, 
who, it seemed, had understood the lesson of events. He wished to 
restore the prestige of the National State in the eyes of its betrayers, 
both of the Left and of the Right. First he had to reconsolidate public 
finance that is to say, he had to put an end to passive resistance, the 
excuse for a ludicrous waste of money and energy. Led by Stresemann, 
Germany was going to renounce not, certainly, her traditional re¬ 
sources, but her misguided tactics. 

The situation in the Reich was serious. There were separatist 
attempts in the Rhineland and in Bavaria, and Communist movements 
in Thuringia and Saxony. Faced with this double danger, Stresemann 
no onger hesitated; he called in the Reichswehr, which von Seeckt had 
organized. He soon had the upper hand of the revolutionaries of 

axony and Thuringia, as well as of Hitler and Ludendorff at Munich. 

tVi ^ *k rea * from the Right was greater than the threat from 

e eft. Ebert could employ Article 48 of the Constitution against the 
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Communists, but what could he do about the attack on the Socialists 
by the extreme Right? And what about Rhineland separatism and the 
Free Rhenish Republic proclaimed on November 5, 1923? 

Again the policy of the exact middle of the road failed. Since October 
* 3 > i 9 2 3 j the Cabinet had wielded full powers, but the futility of the 
Reichstag had been exposed. The so-called Parliamentary rule was 
tantamount to the rule of big industry, concentrated in its trusts, and 
of workers’ Syndicates; and while the republican regime disintegrated, 
industry and the Army rose from the chaos, honoured guardians of 
order and, above all, of the true fortunes of the nation. 

What could a society which had been entirely crushed by inflation 
do against them? 

With the resignation of the Social Democrats the Stresemann 
Cabinet only merited the name of a ‘rump Cabinet’! It was succeeded 
by the Marx Cabinet, in which the Socialist Ministers were replaced 
by two Bavarians, with the sole object of re-establishing normal rela¬ 
tions between Bavaria and the Reich. Facing the same difficulties as his 
predecessor, the new Chancellor in his turn claimed full powers, and 
merely consulted a committee of fifteen Deputies. It was a melancholy 
comedy played out to escape dissolution. The mark was evaporating at 
full speed, and the Rentenmark made its appearance. The new money 
was relied upon firstly to avoid the need for realizing valuable stocks 
and bills in private ownership, and, secondly, to make greater borrow¬ 
ing from abroad possible now that federal finance had recovered. 

Private enterprise alone could provide the credits indispensable to 
national production; loans would do the rest. Once the phase of 
Presidential republicanism ended, the ruling minority could take the 
Fascist movement into its own hands, thanks to the bankruptcy of the 
Parliamentary system. National Socialism could then be made the 
instrument of reorganization. 

In February 1924 the struggle between Dr Schacht, President of the 
Reichsbank, and the professional borrowers began. The breach be¬ 
tween privately owned industry and the National State had to be 
healed. Nobody has shown better than Julius Bonn—at the beginning 
of March 1924—to what extent the great trusts had arrogated to them¬ 
selves the direction of political affairs in the Reich. The working class 
had come back into the lists, but figured merely as a subordinate 
element in the private economy. They were no longer a determining 
factor in national politics. 

Meanwhile the vast industrial combines had been hit by crisis; there 
was unemployment and misery. The Reichstag emerged from the May 
elections transformed, wearing a new look. The extreme wings, the 
German Nationalists and the Communists, came off best. The Populists 
lost twenty-four seats, and there was a visible shift of votes towards the 
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reactionary section. The German Nationalists and Populists attracted a 
notable proportion of the bourgeoisie, but the extreme Left no longer 
offered any real danger in home affairs. It was the Right which, with 
the support of the Catholic Centre, was to make its weight felt in the 
destinies of the Weimar Reich. 

At that time the terms ‘Left’ and ‘Right’ scarcely meant anything 
except in relation to the Experts’ Report on the Dawes Plan. To reject 
it meant being reactionary, while to accept it as a basis for negotiations 
was to offer proof of good sense and moderation. On June 6 a majority 
in the Reichstag declared in favour of acceptance. This result seemed 
rather more natural, as the financial difficulties which confronted 
industry called for such a decision. Could Germany refuse foreign aid? 
She accepted the plan only because of the crisis which threatened her 
industry. 

It was the Populists who played the hand. Their Committee of 

Direction assembled at Frankfurt in July. What did Stresemann want? 

The proposal was to form a broad, strictly bourgeois coalition which 

excluded the Social Democrats. In September the Reichstag accepted 

the London Agreement. The extreme Right pretended to view the 

Dawes Plan as a second Versailles, but the Populists were aware that it 

ushered in a new era for the commerce and industry of the Reich. 

France evacuated the Ruhr without exacting compensation, and it had 

yet to be seen whether the terms of the Dawes Plan were to be imple¬ 
mented. 

The Reichstag remained incapable of choice between possible coali¬ 
tions, and Ebert dissolved it. On December 7 new elections took place 
both in Prussia and in the Reich. In the Reichstag the Centre continued 
as the pivot in home affairs, with 162 Democrats and Social Democrats 
on its left and 150 German Nationalists and Populists on its right. It was 

an almost perfect balance, except that the Centre could destroy it in 
any way it wished. 

In Prussia the Leftist bloc lost ground, going down from 173 seats to 
! 57 seats, while the Right correspondingly went up from 153 to 164 
seats. The swing to the Right in Prussia made up for the comparatively 
moderate character of the national coalition. 

. December elections which ended the political year in 1924 pro- 
vi e the best starting-place for an historical explanation of how Field- 

arshal Hindenburg came to be elected. What was the real position in 

e tlc ^ 1 anc ^ m Prussia? To the right of the Centre was an extremist 
element that was violent, determined, and ready for anything. There 

^as nothing like it to the left, because the Communists had been kept 

°r^ e var * ous P ar h a nientary groupings. Hindenburg’s election was 

ere ore the result of conditions which were already in existence at the 
en o 1924. The Centre itself only preserved the appearance of unity; 
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its Right wing—which was agrarian and peasant—was opposed by a 
Left wing which was democratic and syndicalist in tendency. 

In the internal politics of the Reich, therefore, a dualism took shape, 
which was of signal importance. Facing the Reichsblock, which went 
from German Nationalists to the Right wing of the Centre, was the 
Volksblock, which went from Social Democrats to the Left wing of the 
Centre. 

In January 1925 the Luther Cabinet succeeded the Cabinet of Marx. 
The architects of financial and economic reconstruction had the power 
and the say. The new Chancellor, energetic and persevering and with 
rare ability in financial matters, only had to balance the budget for the 
new currency to be stabilized. Alongside him were the finest architects 
of German reconstruction—Schacht for the economy and the banking 
system, von Seeckt’s successor, Gessler, for the Army, Stresemann for 
foreign affairs. Their common aim was to restore the strength and 
prestige of the National State, the German Reich, by a complete re¬ 
organization of its resources and its activities. 

In a very modest and discreet declaration Dr Luther did his utmost 
to appease public opinion for the sake both of peace and of internal and 
external order. Certain financial scandals were skilfully exploited and 
discredited the Left. Meanwhile in Prussia the fight for administrative 
posts was on. In reality the Right attempted to get rid of Catholic or 
Socialist administrators. 

On February 28 President Ebert died. The bourgeoisie at once paid 
tribute to his savoir-faire ; they recognized their debt to him. The cam¬ 
paign for the Presidential election then began. The Right chose Dr 
Jarres, the Rhineland burgomaster, as its candidate. He cut a martyr’s 
figure, because he had once been dismissed by the French. The three 
Left-wing parties committed an irretrievable error. Instead of joining 
together and putting forward a single man, each of them chose a 
different candidate. When the elections were held it appeared that they 
would have carried the day if they had made their appeal in the name 
of a single candidate. Moreover, between the two rival camps there lay 
a floating mass of some ten million non-voters. 

At the second attempt the Left joined together and put forward 
Marx, but it was too late. The Right had understood, and they put 
forward the highly respected old Field-Marshal. His personality finally 
decided the issue, though not easily. Opportunism and ingenuity 
marked the strategy of their mass appeal. They offered the magic of 
the name, patriotic exaltation, above all the sympathetic virtues of a 
brave man celebrated by the people as their own. 

Germany had to choose between the Parliamentary system, whose 
inadequacies had been shown up by events, and the pseudo-dictatorial 
system, to which the inflation itself, monetary reform, foreign loans, 
the actions of major industry, and the law of plenary powers voted by 
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the Reichstag had been a melancholy prelude. The Left wasted no 
time in making an appeal to the nationalistically inclined by becoming 
associated with the person of Hindenburg, for it did not wish to seem 
less patriotic than its opponents. In the end the majority voted for the 
Field-Marshal, though it must not be forgotten that he had the whole 
Evangelical Lutheran Church behind him. It was the Protestant re¬ 
venge over the Catholics. 

On April 27, 1928, Hindenburg was elected by 14,665,000 votes to 
I 3 , 75 °,° 00 for Marx and 1,931,000 for the Communist, Thaelmann. 
Where, then, was the true popular majority? If Ebert, the one-time 
saddler, represented the working classes and small bourgeoisie, Hinden¬ 
burg was the man of the four K’s: Kaserne , Kadettenkorps , Kasino , and 
Kriegsakademie (barracks, cadet corps, officers’ mess, and War Academy). 

A young ‘activist’ of the times, Kurt Hiller, had a word to say about 
the situation. “The misfortune,” he observed, “is not so much Hinden- 
burg’s success as the poverty of this Republic, which, being disunited, 
does not know how to fight and always seems defeated in advance.” 


III. From Hindenburg to Hitler (April 1323-January 1933) 

The political situation took on a symbolic aspect when the Reichs- 
banner, the Weimar Youth Organization, refused to participate in the 
triumphal entry of Hindenburg into Berlin. Republicans almost joined 
in these acclamations. 

The Left found itself on the defensive. In Prussia the Socialist Otto 
Braun remained at the head of the Cabinet with much difficulty. In the 
Reich the Social Democrats and Communists endeavoured to reach 
understanding. An oppressive Republic of the Right, discreetly veiled 
as a pseudo-monarchy and dominated by the great landowners and by 
industry, was set up under the Field-Marshal’s aegis. Heinrich Mann 
protested in vain against this overpowering monster, which was pre¬ 
paring to weld together the destinies of the proletariat and of the big 
employers. Not that the old Field-Marshal cynically favoured reaction. 
First and foremost his intention was to be faithful to the Constitution, 
and he even imposed substantial concessions upon the Right. But could 
he withstand the relentless pressure indefinitely? 

Germany was at the cross-roads. Would she recover her place in the 
European family or break with the West? No sign indicated that she 
had made up her mind. The parties seemed to be observing a tem¬ 
porary truce about Hindenburg. Meanwhile the Right grew anxious 
about the rallying of the Left, and profited by its victory to raise certain 
customs dues. In September 1925 the whole industrial system was in 
jeopardy because of the critical situation of the great Stinnes Trust, 
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which had lost its autonomy and its extra-national appearance. 
Rhineland separatism was at an end, and activities were gradually 
becoming integrated at a national level. 

Following Hindenburg’s election nothing revealed the deeper politi¬ 
cal currents better than the orientation of the Centre and the debate on 
the Education Bill. Turning to the Right, the Centre was ready to betray 
the cause of democracy. It was carried away by its most reactionary 
leaders, and its Left wing was no longer able to conceal its anxiety. 
Wirth, the ex-Chancellor, resigned from its Parliamentary party. At 
the same time the legislative measures of the Luther Cabinet took 
shape. They bore the strong imprint of the Right wing. But it was the 
people who had to pay the cost of such retrogressive legislation. 

The debates on the Education Bill commenced in October. Favoured 
by circumstances, the Churches endeavoured to regain their influence 
over the education of the youth and the masses throughout the Reich. 
The scope of the Bill exceeded the most pessimistic expectations: for 
what was its aim except the brutal liquidation of the Weimar Educa¬ 
tional Statute, the shelving of the mixed school, and the return to the 
strictly religious primary school? What a contrast between this narrow 
ecclesiastical tyranny at home and the Locarno policy, then the order 
of the day, which had furnished a triumph for the moderate Weimar 
coalition! 

Le Temps of November 20, 1925, stated: “The impression prevails 
that, having had the courage of his convictions in signing the agreement 
with the Allies at Locarno, the Chancellor Luther on his return to 
Berlin has got caught up in the special atmosphere of internal conflicts.” 
With the Locarno Pact, as with the Dawes Plan, the conflict began 
only after signature, after the first advantages had been harvested. 

On October 25, 1925, the German Nationalist Ministers ostenta¬ 
tiously resigned, precipitating a political crisis which continued until 
the end of January 1926. Holding to his solemn oath, Hindenburg, by 
a formal refusal, stood out against the extreme Right’s incessant 
clamour for the application of Article 48 and the dismissal of Parlia¬ 
ment. Moreover, Socialist tergiversation played into the hands of the 
Right, and the Social Democrats did not dare to risk a wide coalition. 
Since the end of 1925 there had been over a million unemployed in 
Germany, and Dr Luther put an end to the crisis by forming a minority 
Cabinet. On May 12, 1926, this precarious Government collapsed 
under the blows of Democrats and Social Democrats, and Marx once 
more took power as Chancellor. 

On February 6, 1926, Germany had addressed her demand to 
Geneva for admission to the League of Nations, but she had nothing to 
lose by this policy, which had been inaugurated by the Locarno Pact; 
it was sheer gain. Meanwhile she discussed economic and financial 
problems, and then went on to deal with the expropriation of the 
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Princes driven from the Reich in the pseudo-revolution of November 
1918. 

The most clear-sighted Germans knew well that the burdens of the 
Dawes Plan were less oppressive than the burdens resulting from infla¬ 
tion and the war in the Ruhr. German economy, overcoming political 
vicissitudes, made a grand-style recovery through administrative re¬ 
form and the rationalization of industry. However, growing unemploy¬ 
ment accompanied the artificial prosperity which was due to foreign 
loans. The Reich of this time was on the verge of an unprecedented 
social crisis. 

The two debates on the national flag and the expropriation of the 
Princes had moved public opinion because of their symbolic nature. 
The Constitution allowed the old imperial colours to appear alongside 
those of Weimar in the commercial standard, but how were they to be 
combined? Two flags side by side represented only too well the eternal 
hesitation of Germany between her royalist past and her republican 
future. 

In the debate on the expropriation of the hereditary nobles who had 
fled Germany in 1918 Hindenburg took sides for the first time, pro¬ 
testing against the Socialist motion urging expropriation. Unable to 
act as arbiter, the old Field-Marshal came down on the side of the Right 
against the Left, telling himself he could always refuse to promulgate 
the law and resign if the Socialists carried it. Schacht chose this moment 
to desert the Democratic Party, another sign of the times. What was 
going to happen on June 30, the day of the referendum? Social Demo¬ 
crats and Communists could be expected to go to the polls; electors hos¬ 
tile to expropriation would abstain. The plebiscite, with fifteen million 
voters in favour of expropriation, produced no result, because the num¬ 
ber on the registers was below half. It was a clever manoeuvre, no 
doubt, but how the people were tricked! However, we must add that 
they were a people who remained passive and indifferent to democracy 
and the Republic. They showed this on August 11, when the anniver¬ 
sary of the Constitution was celebrated. 

. Germany entered the League of Nations in September 1926. Her aim 
simply was to use a period of peace and the Geneva organization for 
the restoration of her own national greatness. 

Following the Briand-Stresemann interview at Thoiry, Germany 
grew more Janus-headed. The Left fully adhered to Locarno, while the 
Right pressed ruthlessly for important concessions from the Allies, and 
tried to force them into surrender without any guarantees of reciprocity. 
Socialist Nationalism was the order of the day. The Right wanted at any 
cost t° wm over the working class to the cause of economic recovery. 

hUe the Marx Cabinet took new measures and passed new decrees for 
ne relief of unemployment, Scholz, the president of the Populists in the 
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Reichstag, informed the Social Democrats that if they wished to pursue 
a fruitful policy they ought to recognize “the soaring economy of the 
Reich as the best of social policies.” The Reichswehr was also the sub¬ 
ject of dispute between Right and Left. The Left wanted to secure the 
direction of military matters; the Right strove to re-establish a bour¬ 
geois bloc in order to protect the Reichswehr against reforms proposed 
by its leaders. 

The Centre Party remained arbiters of the situation. In January 1912 
who could tell to which side Stresemann would deliberately turn? 
Hindenburg alone declared uncompromisingly for the Right, having 
become merely a plaything in its hands. Count Westarp, leader of 
the German Nationalists, did not conceal his party’s objectives— 
evacuation of the Rhineland, a tribunal to sit in judgment on the 
question of responsibility, and relative autonomy of the German 
Nationalist Party in regard to Government policy. 

In its turn the Centre veered towards the Right, and repudiated the 
ex-Chancellor, Wirth, while the Catholic Party went on playing its 
double game, favouring reaction within the Reich and flattering the 
Socialists in Prussia. When the great debate on the Education Bill was 
resumed the party showed itself in its true colours, handicapped as it 
was by negotiations with Rome about a new Prussian Concordat. 
Nothing could be more complex, nothing more tedious, than these 
interminable discussions, bringing to light the authoritarianism of the 
Churches. 

After all, why should Lutheran or Catholic workers prove braver 
than their Socialist comrades, who talked continually of lay education, 
yet supported the Church and church schools with their pennies? 

The German Nationalists did a solid job of integration in the higher 
administration, especially at the Foreign Office. Counting on the peas¬ 
ants and country workers, they were trying to force the hand of the 
Marx Cabinet. In the autumn of 1927 they held their sittings at 
Konigsberg, but when the famous report by Parker Gilbert, Agent- 
General for Reparations, appeared the party suffered an extremely 
grave setback, for it achieved its aims neither in the case of the Educa¬ 
tion Bill nor in the new protectionist measures it pressed. Only the 
favours showered upon it by Hindenburg saved its prestige. 

The Populists, on the other hand, strove to win Social Democracy 
over to the idea of close collaboration between employers and workers. 

It was, however, easy for the Socialists to prove that foreign loans 
had been used only to modernize the equipment of the iron industry, 
rebuild the merchant fleet, set the formidable I. G. Farben on its feet, 
and increase the output of coal. To which Schacht replied that the 
Socialists spent the foreign money on a mad policy of municipal luxury. 
But what had been forgotten in the heat of the debate was the part 
played by foreign money in military reconstruction. Did Germany, 
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then, deeply occupied in setting her house in order, realize what she 
owed to the incredible and imprudent generosity of the Allies? 

The difficulties in which reactionaries floundered after the publica¬ 
tion of Parker Gilbert’s Report provoked violent enough Socialist 
pressure, but the German Nationalists cynically declared that Socialism 
had no monopoly of revolution, and that the powder-keg could be set 
off in quite another way. Meanwhile the Marx Cabinet kept going 
only as a ‘business’ cabinet, and Hitler was awaiting his hour. Politics 
in the Reich appeared to be suspended in a vacuum. 

After January 1928 strikes and lock-outs followed each other in rapid 
succession. The supposed collaboration between employers and workers 
was only a delusion. Social Democracy once again sailed before the 
wind, trebling the number of its seats at the municipal elections. On 
March 31 the Reichstag was dissolved, and elections took place on 
May 20. It is easy to demonstrate, figures in hand, that reaction had 
reached its climax in May 1924, and that the results of its victory had 
since become fully manifest in the Reich and in Prussia. The Centre 
now had a setback because of the check to the Education Bill. 


Far-seeing Germans noted that Germany was not a true democracy, 
but a ‘class State’ ( Klassenstaat ), and that the country would meet with 
a second disaster if its rulers once more insisted upon raising the 
minority to power against the people. How right was this prophecy! 

After the elections it turned out that Socialists and Communists, 
together again, had obtained 200 seats. Four million young voters had 
balloted for the first time; the scales became tilted to the Left. The 
former moderate coalition regained 235 seats, while on the Right 
were only 124 seats. The German Nationalists lost 31 seats. Yet the 
electoral campaign had not been particularly brisk, good judges re¬ 
marking that nothing duller or more confused had ever been seen. 

Commanding 287 seats, a wide coalition offered the most reasonable 

solution; the Socialist Hermann Muller was chosen as Chancellor. 

With Hindenburg’s assistance he formed a Cabinet of personalities, his 

majority extending from the Social Democrat Breitscheid to the Popu¬ 
list Scholz. 


The Left now preached rationalization and administrative econo¬ 
mies, the end of the small States, and the creation of a more strongly 
centralized Reich. They supported the proposition which made a 
eichsland of Prussia and absorbed the very small States strewn across 
t e Northern Plain. A moderate policy was, however, threatened from 

r e J; lght b y collusion between the German Nationalists and the 
tahlhelm, and from the Left by Communist agitation which skilfully 
exploited the polemics unleashed by the construction of the first armed 
cruiser. The year 1928 ended on an extremely chaotic note, and it was 
m vain that Stresemann during December called for a “marriage of 
reason between the Weimar coalition and the Populists. 
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At the moment when the Young Plan was going to replace the 
Dawes Plan, and when Germany was going to obtain new concessions, 
her internal situation seemed graver and more threatening than ever. 
Hugenberg purged the German Nationalist party with the utmost 
ruthlessness, while the Right considered that the days of grace had run 
out for the Muller Cabinet. Disorder was at its peak, and a deteriorat¬ 
ing position could only lead to Fascism. Hugenberg demanded that 
the Stahlhelm hazard a coup d'etat against the Republic. Was he think¬ 
ing of Hitler, who was at that moment completing the reorganization 
of his party? A wide coalition was formed in April 1929; but nothing 
was more precarious than its stability, and the Muller Cabinet allowed 
the Populists to act like dictators. Vainly Muller tried to repatriate 
escaping capital by raising an internal loan. From July to October 1929 
the Cabinet was thrown more and more on the defensive. For his part, 
Hugenberg drew visibly closer to Hitler. 

At that moment the terrible world crisis broke over a tormented, 
vulnerable Germany. After the balm of foreign loans, collapse was 
sudden. The Muller Cabinet was brutally ousted between the end of 
1929 and March 1930. The operation was accomplished in three 
stages. First Hilferding, the Socialist Minister of Finance, was ejected; 
then Muller himself (deprived of his faculties by weakness and disease) 
was disposed of. As a third measure the support of the Centre was 
secured. On March 29, 1930, Hindenburg called upon Bruning to take 
office as Chancellor. His was the seventeenth Weimar Cabinet. 

It was formed in the teeth of opposition from Hugenberg’s party, 
which was already in league with the Hitlerites. From May 1924 until 
May 1928, and from then until March 1930, many concessions and 
advantages had been gained for Germany. It was at the close of this 
phase that the prospect of a Fascist victory opened up. 

Unemployment and want had since October 1929 created an un¬ 
precedented social situation in the Reich. The middle class had been 
turned into a proletariat, and the working masses had fallen to the 
rank of a disqualified ‘fourth estate’ (Vierter Stand). Disillusioned and 
rebellious, youth ran to either Communism or Nazism, seeking refuge 
either in a Totalitarian State of German inspiration or in that which 

the Russian Revolution had conjured up. 

It was Monsignor Kass, new leader and prophet of the Catholic 
Centre, who had pushed Bruning into power. Bruning, who had been 
a Deputy in the Reichstag since 1924, was a man of almost ascetic 
integrity, and it was thought that he would in measure drive out the 
Socialists and govern through the moderate Right, excluding Hugen¬ 
berg, yet without breaking away from the Nazis. He began with a 
deflationary programme of extreme austerity in order to deal with the 
appalling financial imbroglio. Expenses were in fact borne by social 
policy at the height of the crisis, imposing privations of all kinds upon 
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the people. Supported by Hindenburg, who employed the powers 
given him by Article 48, Briining exercised semi-dictatorial rule, and 
carried on by means of emergency decrees. If the Reichstag protested 
he dissolved it. 

Elections were arranged for September 14, 1930; the results showed 
107 seats for the Hitlerites. This was what the Weimar Republic had 
come to: its agony was about to commence. It could no longer resist 
the single party which, sustained by the rich of Germany, was soon to 
be forced on Hindenburg. 

Briining was not the man to realize the dangers which Hitler’s 
electoral success foreshadowed. Trying to gain abroad the successes he 
was denied at home, he committed the unforgivable mistake of risking 
union with Austria. Hindenburg came to his rescue, and urged the 
Hoover moratorium in reparations for the Reich. It was at this stage 
that the Right decided to join the Centre again, and they organized a 
huge meeting, a sort of Congress of the Right, at Bad Harzburg. 
German Nationalists and representatives of the Farmers’ Union, 
industrialists and bankers taken in by Dr Schacht, Pan-Germanist 
Leagues, the Stahlhelm and Hitler’s Nazis, all attended, and all 
pressed for Briining’s dismissal. Two days after this significant event 
100,000 Nazis marched past Hitler at Brunswick. The parties of the 
Left tried to resist, but what could they do against such a combination 
while Briining was Chancellor? 

Hindenburg’s term of office expired in 1932. Should this aged man 
be elected? Yes, answered Briining, resolved to stand by one who had 
already stood by him. Hindenburg’s one opponent was Hitler. This 
time the possibilities were against him because he sustained part of the 
Left against the Right, which Hitler had won over. Neither Hindenburg 
nor Hitler was accepted at the first ballot. Hitler was always the out¬ 
standing competitor. At the second ballot, which was held on April 10, 
Hindenburg polled 19 million votes and carried the day. Briining was 
exultant, but he did not realize the true position. 

Having captured 126 seats in the Prussian Landtag on April 24, the 
Nazi victors settled the problem of political homogeneity between the 
eich and Prussia. On May 30, the old Field-Marshal himself brought 
own Briining by refusing to sign certain emergency decrees on the 
pretext that they were too favourable to the Social Democrats. 

Hindenburg’s next choice, once again out of the Centre, was a man 
as merent from Briining as can be imagined. Von Papen was an ele¬ 
gant cavalier, a man-of-the-world without ballast or scruple, who 
nad for some time been in the Presidential camarilla . Confronted by a 
socia crisis of the utmost gravity, von Papen proposed to form a 
majority in the Reichstag from a concentration of Nationalists. Having 
regrouped the Reichsblock, he meant to provide the Nazis with a 
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policy and for ever liquidate Socialist dominance in Prussia. It was a 
beautiful illusion. He was distrustfully eyed both by the Centre and 
the Nazis. Von Papen proclaimed a state of emergency, dissolved the 
Reichstag, and, on July 20, removed the Government of Otto Braun 
and Severing from office in Prussia. 

Hitler fought vigorously during the electoral campaign, and, on 
July 31, 1932, the Nazis won a crushing victory. 230 seats fell to them, 
instead of the 107 they previously held. However, they too were dis¬ 
united and had their internal divisions. They could not make up their 
minds whether to collaborate with a normal Cabinet and continue 
their obstructive policy, or whether to take power. Gregor Strasser, 
talented demagogue and Hitler’s rival, was for the first course; Hitler 
himself was for the second. On August 13 Hindenburg offered Hitler a 
share of power, but Hitler, who wanted the Chancellorship, refused. 
In vain von Papen tried to use the Stahlhelm against Hitler. 

Goring, who had become President of the Reichstag, brought about 
his downfall on a motion of no-confidence by 513 votes to 32. New 
elections took place on November 6. This time the Nazis suffered a 
reverse. They lost two million votes, and were returned with 196 seats, 
instead of 230. For von Papen it was a partial revenge. The Nazis 
seemed disheartened. Gregor Strasser and the moderates opposed the 
intransigents, who were goaded on by Hitler. Hitler stood firm, and 
turned aside from negotiations of any kind with von Papen. But he got 
ready to deal with Hindenburg after von Papen’s resignation on 
November 17. He then urged the emergency decrees that Hindenburg 
had categorically refused him at an interview on the 19th* 

Thus was born the Cabinet of von Schleicher, and it was to be the 
denouement to the political drama enacted since April 1925 with the 
Reich for a stage. 

Up to that time von Schleicher had played the role of a Grey 
Eminence, and when he intervened, at the moment of von Papen s 
preparations to resume power, the Presidential camarilla summoned him 
to prove his capacity as Chancellor and discharge the necessary 
responsibilities. Before two months in office had passed he found him¬ 
self overwhelmed by difficulties. The Nazis avoided contact with him, 
and he attempted some hazardous moves. To win over working-class 
Socialism to his cause he tried to reconcile proletariat and bourgeoisie, 
as Naumann had once done. 

If a decree authorized a reduction in salaries he annulled it. With a 
view to curtailing the domination of the big landowners of the East, he 
appropriated 300,000 hectares of property in bankruptcy for internal 
colonization. But it was too late to bring about the reforms with which 
the Republic ought to have concerned itself from the beginning. Von 
Schleicher attracted the sympathy neither of workers nor of peasants; 
and such improvisations, at a time when Hitlerite propaganda had 
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conquered the masses, and when the landowners and industrialists 
were getting ready to back Hitler, could only end disastrously. On 
January 28, 1933, Hindenburg got rid of von Schleicher as he had got 
rid of Briining, by refusing to sign a decree of dissolution. 

How and why did the old Field-Marshal appoint Hitler as Chancellor? 
Von Schleicher had endeavoured to split the Nazi Party by setting 
Gregor Strasser up against Hitler, offering Strasser the office of Vice- 
Chancellor. Strasser, breaking with Hitler, renounced all his offices in 
the party, and Nazi agitation redoubled. Von Schleicher failed in 
everything he undertook, and fell on January 28. 

And what had happened in January? 

To-day it is averred that von Papen was responsible for von 
Schleicher’s failure and for Hitler’s succession. His responsibility com¬ 
menced the moment he lost power. Furious with von Schleicher, who 
succeeded him, he used Nazism against his rival, became friendly with 
Hitler, and made the way into the Government easy for him. He 
played off Hitler against von Schleicher. 

At this juncture major industry stepped in. And at this grave moment 
what was the mentality of the German industrialists? They realized the 
extent of the crisis within the Reich, and were afraid of Bolshevism, of 
a social revolution. Many of them—and certainly not the least among 
them—were won over by Hitler, including Kirdoff, Thyssen, Krupp, 
and others. Since October 1932 these magnates had agreed to support 
Hitler s candidature for the office of Chancellor. They approved his 
economic and industrial programme. They were also aware of his 
serious financial embarrassments, for it was the time when the S.A. 
went begging in the streets, cap in hand. It was a crisis which Goebbels 

interpreted as “the heroic moment” in the history of National 
Socialism. 

Von Papen was aware of Hitler’s difficulties, and he had tipped off 
the banker Schroeder, who in turn passed the word among the indus¬ 
trialists of the Ruhr. They declared for Hitler. On January 27 Hitler 
gave an exposition of his programme for economic and political re¬ 
construction before a great audience of industrialists gathered together 
at the Club in Diisseldorf. Dr Schacht, for his part, did not remain idle. 
He had busied himself since November trying to secure Hitler’s 
nomination as Chancellor-designate. It was hoped that Hitler could be 
curbed by the financial aid granted him. 

The subsidies of the industrialists enabled the party to overcome its 
internal crisis, and the money lent substance to Hitler’s utterances. 

on Schleicher had been disposed of; only Hindenburg needed to be 
converted. Favourable election results in Lippe-Detmold were ex- 
p oited to this end by the Nazis from mid-January. 

On the morning of January 30 Hindenburg sent for Hitler. Towards 
midday all Germany knew that Hitler had been named Chancellor. 
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T wo events, whose consequences explain the triumph of Hitlerism, 
occurred within the framework of the developments which led the 
Reich from Parliamentary Democracy to Totalitarian State. The first 
of these was material recovery based upon rationalized pseudo-planning 
on a national scale. The second was a social crisis which plunged the 
masses into the full adventure of Nazism. 

Between August 1919 and the end of November 1923 Germany was 
in the throes of inflation. Between the end of 1923 and April 1925 
monetary reform provided the financial and economic relief which was 
favourable to the election of Hindenburg. Between April 1925 and the 
autumn of 1929 the predominance of the Right enabled a determined 
minority to set the Reich on its feet, thanks to foreign aid. But the 
difficulties with which the middle class and the working class contended 
were aggravated. Between the end of 1929 and the beginning of 1933 
the world crisis raged through a nation that was particularly vulnerable 
to its effects. But though it did not disturb the foundations of recovery, 
it ripened the masses, who were entirely crushed by their tragic ordeals, 
for the impending totalitarian dictatorship. 

A defeated Germany made the mistake of believing that she could, 
once she had recovered, offer Europe a model of social and national 
organization. She could make her offer, she believed, as a Prusso- 
German Reich which had outlived defeat and which was placed be¬ 
tween Russia, a country in the course of reorganization, and North 
America, a country that was still a newcomer in the military sphere. 
Hitlerism was the vulgar manifestation of this dream. Instead of affirm¬ 
ing the values of European culture in her relations with neighbouring 
continents, Germany made a bid to imitate the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. without obligations to either. She claimed to face them with 
her own brand of Socialism, and with her democracy, which placed 
all the nation’s elements under the central power, thus to rule the 

destinies of the Old World. 

This, at any rate, was what her theorists wanted for her following 
her defeat. But from theory to fact is a long road. The disparity be¬ 
tween the text of August 11, 1919, and the developments which culmin¬ 
ated in the Nazi dictatorship, is great. Certainly the ideas of Keyserling, 
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Rathenau, Spengler, and Moeller van den Bruck accord ill with the 
brutal practices of Germany’s ruling circles, with the formidable scope 
of the social crisis which delivered the desperate masses up to the 
tyranny of a regime prepared to mould them for a war of conquest. 


I. Before the London Ultimatum ( igi8-2i) 

The five years that passed between the Armistice and monetary 
reform break up into two periods, separated by the London Ultimatum 
of May 1921. During the first of these the Reich, still absorbed in 
theoretical and social formulae, tried to define its economic and social 
tasks. During the second it was faced with the enormity of the debt it 
had to pay, and launched into a frantic inflation that enriched the great 
owners and plunged middle class and proletariat into wholesale apathy. 

Just because he was both industrialist and philosopher, Rathenau 
closely linked finance, industry, and trade. Where was defeated Ger¬ 
many heading, he asked himself, if the returns from her production 
were completely used up in unjustified imports and shattering repara¬ 
tions? He called upon the nation to produce more and consume less, 
placed the general interest above the particular interest, reformed the 
division and organization of labour, and agreed to the sacrifices neces¬ 
sary to the recovery of world markets. This wise man preached indus¬ 
trial concentration, as much vertically as horizontally, provided it 
was effected for the benefit of the Reich. He saw in this the counterpart of 
the political concentration that took the form of a ‘grand coalition,’ 
and of reasonable collaboration between employers and workers. 

There was nothing aggressive in this gospel, for in it can be detected 

the arguments of a theologian like Martin Rade and the opinions of 

Karl Todt and Moeller van den Bruck. They, earliest among the 

prophets, spoke of Germany as a “social model” for Europe. Their 

speeches were shot through with an ingenuous Pan-Germanism, and 

they desired for their country a highly selected elite to lead the Reich 
towards greatness. 

Oswald Spengler’s thinking was more aggressive. He set the Prussian 
conception of the social State against Anglo-French ideas and prac- ' 
tices, identifying authentic Prussianism with true Socialism. In his 
amous brochure Preussentum und Sozialismus he asserted that the Reich 
the ‘middle country ’ ought to combat Western Capitalism and Russian 
Bolshevism at one and the same time. In his eyes Prussia was a country 
ot destiny with a mission to lead the white race to victory over the 

“ races and the socially inferior orders. His fervent apologia for 
the MihUry State and economic Caesarism is thus explained. 

I he dreamers were divided between those with reasonable views 
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and those with belligerent ideas. Where, then, in the vanquished Reich 
lay financial reality immediately following the Armistice? 

The position threatened to turn into catastrophe, with the far-seeing 

Germans aware that the origins of the inflation dated back to August 4, 

I 9 I 4 > w hen the Reich had suppressed the law guaranteeing the gold 

basis of the notes issued by the Reichsbank. Since the Armistice there 

were eight times more notes than in 1914, and the floating debt rose 

from 50 milliards in 1918 to 86 milliards in 1919, then to 153 milliards 

in 1920. In that year began the sauve qui peut\ the mark rushed for its 
surest shelters. 

First came the heroic attempt by Erzberger, Deputy of the Centre 
and signatory of the Versailles Treaty. He proposed the correct remedy 

wholesale reform to guarantee the major part of the national income 
to the Reich. This reform affected the proprietary classes harshly, but 
was moderate in its consequences for the working classes. Apart from 
reform of the Federal Reich, it involved reform of the whole adminis¬ 
tration. Though it constituted a truly democratic starting-point for 
Germany, it was pitilessly sabotaged by the very people who openly 
professed their nationalism. Moreover, it was received by public 
opinion as though it were no better than the Treaty of Versailles. 

When Wirth succeeded Erzberger as Minister of Finance he was care¬ 
ful not to modify the project; but none the less he struck the same resis¬ 
tance as his predecessor. While the Press exerted itself to saddle the 
Versailles Treaty with all the responsibility, Germany, influenced by 
her ruling circles, started down the path of ruin. From that moment a 
fatal breach between the proprietary minority and the popular masses 
occurred. The proprietors gained the profits both of agriculture and 
industry by unfair methods, leaving but a single expedient to the 
Reich—a printing-press for turning out notes. 

Agriculture had suffered cruelly from the War, yet the Armistice had 
brought no change in general share-out of agrarian land. The Socialists 
thought that they might promise nationalization of great properties. 
However, the obstacles in the way of healthy agriculture were numer¬ 
ous: lost territories, diminishing yield from land under cultivation, 
scarcity and cost of good pasturage, ever-increasing difficulty of recruit¬ 
ing labour, fall in production, a milk crisis, slow restoration of the total 
livestock, struggle of the farmers against requisitioning, and the 
fraudulent sale of many commodities. 

It is a sombre picture which goes far to explain the increasing number 
of groups springing up to defend the interests of the agricultural world. 
The landowners formed the Reich Agricultural Union (Reichsland- 
bund), the average-size property owner made use of Church organiza¬ 
tions, and agricultural workers were for the first time represented by 
powerful Syndicates. On the whole it was a situation which reflected 
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the politico-social drama of a beaten Germany. The big landowners 
remained masters of the soil, and yet the national agriculture was 
unable to offset the uncertainties of existence in the centres of industry. 

Industry was recovering more swiftly, and it was in the industrial 
sphere that Germany intended to be a model of organization. Concen¬ 
tration was to be the mainspring of revolution. “ We have the industry,” 
von Seeckt had said on learning that the Reichswehr was to have no 
more than a hundred thousand men. Labour was abundant; with the 
reduction of military effectives, men and women turned towards the 
factories. Less disciplined than the older ones, these masses nevertheless 
rediscovered a taste for work, and, though the quality of production 
suffered, the quantity increased with disconcerting rapidity. From 107 
million tons of coal, production in 1920 rose to 131 million tons, later 
to reach the 1913 production figure; and since the price had not in¬ 
creased ten or twenty times, the wage problem alone remained thorny. 

The new factor was the formidable effort at concentration which 
resulted in the appearance of gigantic trusts everywhere. This effort 
was achieved in both a horizontal and vertical sense. Alone it explains 
the despotism that the employers saw fit to exercise over the entire 
economy of the nation. From 1921 Hugo Stinnes commanded 16 per 
cent, of the coal production, and controlled an army of 300,000 
workers. From Germany, where he ruled, he extended his empire 
abroad. In July 1921 the shares of his trust represented 7980 million 
marks. 

Rathenau and Erzberger made vehement protests against this des¬ 
potism, and accused it of jeopardizing industries in the course of 
transformation by forcing up prices, even of menacing the Republic 
itself. Both paid with their lives for their many outspoken revelations. 

Heavy industry thus held sway over politics, made itself independent 
of the banks, and caused dislocation within the Reich so as to put an 
end to the neutralizing effects of State Socialism. A powerful feudalism 
was built up, just as it had formerly been built up, with industrial 
princes and barons enjoying autonomy, even sovereignty. In 1919 they 
founded the National Union of German Industry (Reichsverband der 
deutschen Industrie), and other associations also sprang up to crush the 
Chambers of Commerce and fight ceaselessly against Syndicalized 
Socialism. They made good use of both academic science and labora¬ 
tory research. In 1919, 43,000 patents were investigated by the State. 
In 1920, 53,000 were investigated. 

At the same time that Social Democracy made its debut in high 
politics, industrial capitalism was consolidating its position. Many 
Socialist theorists considered that this super-capitalism would lead to 
the suppression of private ownership and to the nationalization they 
dreamt of, failing to see that these industrial combines, allied with the 
big landowners, would promptly destroy their party and their power. 
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In 1913 the balance of trade had been more or less stabilized. From 
1919 until 1920 there was no fluctuation, testifying to the difficulties 
encountered in foreign trade despite the astonishing resumption of 
activity. As a result of the depreciation of the mark, Germany was soon 
able to produce in quantity and cheaply, and then to export by the 
almost automatic method of dumping. Germany imported without 
counting the cost, because she had just suffered severe privations 
through the blockade. This buying spree started between 1919 and 
1920. Since the circumstances thus favoured exports and imports, the 
business of the State proper consisted of controlling exchanges in order 
to ensure an even balance from the start. The result of this necessarily 
strict control was the disappearance of commercial liberty. This, how¬ 
ever, in no way hindered Germany from resuming relations with the 
whole world. But the day came in May 1921 when the Allies decided 
in London upon a pre-deduction of 26 per cent, on German exports. 

Nevertheless the Reich reacted with energy and perseverance. Her 
trade fairs stimulated merchants; her lines of communication and her 
methods of transport were developed; indeed, they were the object of 
constant attention. 

Meanwhile many Germans viewed the future with pessimism. They 
found the Weimar Government weak and dreaded social conflict. 
These anxieties explain why trade and industry determined to realize 
their ambitions with or without Government approval, and why they 
intended to subdue the working classes and make them the docile ser¬ 
vants of their plans. 

Employers’ organizations and workers’ Syndicates measured their 
respective strength; the social question had rarely been more fully 
debated than in the period before the London Ultimatum. Under 
William II it had never assumed a tragic aspect, and it was only at the 
end of the War that big strikes broke out. As for social revolution, the 
brutality with which the new regime put an end to that is well-known. 

A number of writers, following Naumann, contemplated the labour 
problem. Among them was Rathenau, with his ‘socializing’ mentality, 
his particular enthusiasm which led him to think of victory to-morrow 
in the hour of total defeat. 

He saw the German Revolution founding a just, organic order in 
Europe. Drawing inspiration from Nietzsche, he asked himself whether 
Germany could not succeed in bringing about the great synthesis be¬ 
tween a most dynamic industrialism and a most refined culture, be¬ 
tween the rule of mechanization and “the realm of the spirit.” Was it 
not possible, he wondered, to establish the national community upon a 
sentiment of transcending solidarity in which technical discipline and 
a most moving religious feeling could play their part? That was what 
Keyserling and Thomas Mann thought. Moeller van den Bruck hoped 
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that Germany might “win her revolution,” depicting the “soldier 
nation” with a future that would merit her hegemony of the old 
Europe. 

Spengler was more categorical. In his eyes Prussia represented 
authentic Socialism, “paternal” among its leaders, “worker” among 
its executives. This Socialism, he thought, could divide and administer 
the whole of world production, and thus end class selfishness and 
Marxism. This so-called ‘democratic 5 ideal Spengler placed half-way 
between that of the Western nations and Sovietism. As for the exas¬ 
perating antagonism between rich and poor, was it not necessary to 
put in its place a hierarchy based uniquely upon objective capacity 
and work? 

To Spengler the Teutonic Order had been the earliest realization of 
this perfect community. As such it was a reversion to Fichte’s Reden . 1 
In a religious environment which made a “service” of the whole life, 
Spengler’s ideas about “professional vocation” and “social function” 
took shape. They were essentially Lutheran ideas, and stood in con¬ 
trast to Western ideas of the “free citizen.” Nationalism mingled with 
Socialism in his doctrine, and at the end of the vista rose the ghost of a 

pitiless war between a Germany led by Prussia and the impenitent 
West. 

While awaiting the realization of these dreams agricultural and 

industrial groups asserted themselves against the immense world of 

proletariat and petit-bourgeois Syndicates, which united millions of 

workers and employees. Of very ancient origin, the co-operatives had 

played an important part during the War, and, since the Armistice, 

had defended themselves against the interference of the Weimar 

State. The Syndicates displayed intense political activity, which 

reached its culmination after the general strike provoked by the Kapp- 

Luttwitz coup d'etat of March 1920. It was on account of this strike and 

its consequences that the frightened bourgeois asked themselves 

whether they were on the brink of surrendering supreme power to 
syndicalism. 

From 1920 to 1921 the Syndicates collaborated with the Govern¬ 
ment, striving to maintain both their autonomy and their authority. 
The rupture between the Majority Socialists and the Independents 
t reatened a crisis which they easily overcame by assuring coherent 
relations between the opposing groups in their midst. The official 
byndic^es (Free Social Democratic Syndicates, Christian Syndicates 
and Hirsch-Duncker Liberal Syndicates) had no reason to fear the 
rivalry of the ‘yellow 5 Syndicates, of anarchist groups, of Syndicates of 

mcials and employees which had grown very powerful since 1919. 

Thus there were the great proprietors, the commercial magnates of 

1 Reden an die Deutsche Nation. 
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trade and banking as well as the higher-ranking bureaucrats; and there 
were the organizations defending the interests of the middle bour¬ 
geoisie and the working class. Was there to be State control and State 
intervention in production? Would organized labour favour concilia¬ 
tion between managements and workers? The Socialists wanted general 
nationalization, while the bourgeois were divided between those who 
supported Liberalism and those who supported the planners. The 
planners sought some sort of compromise between Liberalism and 
Socialism. Heavy industry opposed planning for the time being, and 
saw to its own interests by forming combines within the latitude it was 
granted by the Weimar Government, which it distrusted. 

Prospects for the planners were really no worse. They wished 
methodically to organize the whole of German production without 
making an attack on capitalism. In fact, they hesitated between com¬ 
plete nationalization and relative autonomy in economic affairs. The 
variety of such recommendations and their detailed conceptions are of 
no fundamental importance. No similar attempts were made in the 
agricultural sphere, and the industrialists again tried to come to terms 
with the workers, so as to win them over to the national cause. 

On November 15, 1918, in the very midst of a pseudo-revolutionary 
phase, an agreement was reached creating a Community of Labour 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft) between employers and workers, which proposed 
co-operation between capital and labour, instead of the struggle be¬ 
tween the classes. Stinnes, Voegler, and Hugenberg signed for the 
employers, and Legien, Stegerwald, and Hartmann for the workers. 
They wished to promote production, guarantee labour legislation, and 
perfect the system of social insurance. The Syndicates were recognized 
as the representatives of the working classes. It was a provisional com¬ 
promise, to be distinguished from the official solution sanctioned by the 
Constitution. In fact, the agreement of November 1918 was respected in 
one way and another between 1918 and 1921, since the two parties did 
not consider it wise to denounce past agreements in the hour of danger. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Constituent Assembly propounded 
the system of Working Committees, though it refrained from attack on 
the pact of November 15, and preferred to develop its general prin¬ 
ciples. The National State played its natural part as mediator in this 
instance, because employers and workers could not be permitted to 
regulate a problem of such importance by themselves. The Assembly 
introduced social legislation that bore traces of those mutual concessions 
which had previously been made, for how could Germany be a social 
model for Europe without inaugurating the middle way between 

Western capitalism and Russian Sovietism? 

These were the considerations which invested the Weimar debates 
with real meaning. Each party had its own doctrine, and in this respect 
a speech by a Social Democrat, Sinzheimer, was a model of its kind. 
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Their programme included collective organization of the national 
economy, codification of the labour laws, and the building up of Social 
Democracy. Labour Committees forming an expert hierarchy, and 
headed by the Economic Council of the Reich, were to double the 
number of institutions and organs for the restoration of democratic 
policies. 

It was the newest and most original part of the Constitution which 
best answered the demands of a German-type democracy. The law of 
January 18, 1920, organized the Committee of Exploitation. However, 
their higher organization existed only on paper. The same thing applied 
to the issue of company balance-sheets and to the part the Committees 
were to play in the Administrative Councils. 

There remained the matter of socialization which had given rise to 
a number of proposals. This was deferred soon after the Kapp- 
Liittwitz coup d'etat , at the fatal moment when bourgeoisie and working 
class were thrown into confusion, and when the Democrats betrayed 
democracy by joining forces with the Populists. The London Ultima¬ 
tum succeeded in destroying a structure that had hastily been put up, 
for it was not a “social model” that the Allies asked of Germany. 

The idea of Socialist Nationalism which had gained a powerful hold 
during the Kaiser’s day did not disappear; its interpretation was 
modified to suit the future of the circumstances, until it eventually be¬ 
came merged with Hitlerite National Socialism. 


II. In the Throes of Inflation (1921-23) 

During these two years systematic inflation, which had brought 
about the total evaporation of the Reich’s currency, swayed Germany’s 
destiny. Nation-wide destruction of the normal relations between 
creditors and debtors ensued. It was the first act of a national revolution 
whose secret seemed to elude Germany’s neighbours. She isolated her¬ 
self from the world by a manoeuvre that was at once audacious and 
cynical, and, instead of remaining an unhappy debtor, she became a 
creditor, certainly not for the sums due to her, but for the amount of 

the financial aid that her Anglo-American conquerors, anxious for her 
recovery, had lavished upon her. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the German princes had 
not appreciated that the decisions of 1803 had subordinated them to a 
central power. Similarly, the landowners and industrialists had at the 
beginning of the twentieth century failed to see that the brutal dis¬ 
possession of the middle bourgeoisie and the poverty of the unemployed 
working masses were ultimately to subordinate them to totalitarian 
Uesansm. They were thus the victims of a second disaster. 

This is the drama that must be explained. 
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The struggle between industrial feudalism and the Reich dominates 
these decisive years. The period opened with the London Ultimatum 
of May 1921, and ended in bankruptcy, which was apparently the out¬ 
come of the preceding years, with their visionary ideas. Its chief fea¬ 
tures were cataclysmic inflation, the breach between privileged agricul¬ 
ture and the city population, the decomposition of the Weimar regime, 
the check to any reconciliation between profit-making employers and 
the working class, and the ruin of the middle bourgeoisie. 

A demand for 132 milliards by the Allies discredited this regime, 
for Germans idolize the Reich when it is victorious, but hold aloof 
when it is forced to pay the costs of disaster. We can but feel sym¬ 
pathy for a Government which national disaster had turned into a 
beggar, and which had to appeal to its enemies—that is, to the big 
proprietors. 

This drama was purely internal to Germany, and reparations were 
in no way responsible for it. With the date agreed, the struggle between 
the Reparations Commission and the Reich Government began from 
the end of April. Having paid 1500 million between August and 
November, the Reich asked for a moratorium in December. Soon after 
Cannes the Allies called upon Germany to reorganize her finances. 
Since the Commission withdrew when Wirth and Rathenau cited the 
sovereignty of the Reich and the Wilsonian principle, the Reich took the 
opportunity of indulging in some doubtful practices like tax evasion, 
exodus of capital, and prodigal public expenditure. 

Inflation spread in 1929, undoubtedly with official connivance, if not 
actually predetermined. It encouraged the Reich to declare herself in¬ 
solvent in 1923 and 1924. On January 9, 1923, the Commission 
announced that Germany was in a state of “voluntary insolvency.” 
But what was the cost of reparations compared with the expenditure of 
the Reich between December 1922 and October 1934, at the very 
moment when Messrs Hughes and Coolidge were preparing the 
Dawes Plan. 

In his Siegfried et le Limousin , Jean Giraudoux professed to reveal the 
number of a room in a Berlin hotel in which a group of Germans 
planned total inflation. Everything did, in fact, go forward as though 
an overall plan was putting into practice a strategy long prepared by 
the old ruling circles, with the complicity of the business-men. With 
this coup public and private debts both at home and abroad were can¬ 
celled, and the Germans presented an affecting picture of absolute 
failure; but did they expect the middle bourgeoisie and the working 
classes to succumb? From then on how easy it was to practise Machia- 
vellism, to dispel every suggestion of fraudulent bankruptcy by skilful 
propaganda, and to throw the responsibility for so much ruin and 
suffering on the victorious West! 

The mark could have been stabilized by restrictions and austerity, 
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but too many imports and the sabotage of the financial plans devised 
by Erzberger and by Wirth revealed where those responsible for these 
public misfortunes were to be found. The immense profits thus won to 
industry were alone enough to betray premeditation. Their methods 
were well-known: to liquidate debts, pay low salaries, pay the Reichs- 
bank in depreciated currency, buy good bills of exchange with 
borrowed money, and pay their taxes slowly while allowing the 
currency to founder. Either through blindness or through complicity 
the Government bowed before industry. 

The disaster was precipitated in the autumn of 1921, following the 
Ultimatum and after Wirth’s vain endeavours. On September 1 the 
franc was worth 6*70 marks, in November it was worth 24 marks. Is it 
not significant that the Social Democrats and the Centre called for 
Germany’s real wealth in order to give effect to practical measures? 
However, the Reich preferred to pursue the foolish policy of subsidizing 
reconstruction. 

Between the end of August 1921 and the end of June 1922, between 
Erzberger’s assassination and Rathenau’s assassination, two events of 
great importance occurred. Obtaining nothing, the Chancellor turned 
to the industrial magnates, and begged them to lend money to the 
failing States. Hugo Stinnes then asked for control by feudalized indus¬ 
try of the Reich’s railway system, the most important of public services. 
It was, in fact, a struggle between the Reich and private ownership, 
ready with its plans to reform the currency at a moment suitable to 
itself by means of help from abroad. It could then emerge with its 
internal prestige renewed and its policies triumphant. 

The Reich did not give up its railways, but fiscal compromises drew 
attention to its poverty. Employees and workers earned only twelve or 
eighteen times their former wages, while their wives grappled with a 
cost-of-living scale that had risen fifty times over. Were taxes to be 
increased to 100 milliards? That would be detrimental to consumption. 
Farmers, industrialists, and tradesmen passed on in their prices the 
charges to which they were subjected. When the Reich proposed an 
increase of the tax on consumer goods the Left recommended that 
landed and industrial property should be mortgaged to the Reich. 
Wirth was accused of being the Entente’s man, and of bowing to every 
humiliation, but neither Genoa, Cannes, nor Rapallo changed anything. 

. situation by the end of 1922 was appalling. Profiting by the fall 
in the mark, the peasants sold their harvests at increased prices and, 

ought machines, furniture, clothing, even pianos. The industrialists, 
w o were well and truly equipped, got an abundance of orders. The 
catastrophe of inflation left those who held the economic power unaffected. It 
struck all the more cruelly at various sections of the middle class, ate 
into their possessions, and condemned the proletariat to unemployment 
an want. The private economy avoided its duty. Though a surplus of 

E 
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30 milliards was noted in the financial year 1921-22, the floating debt 
had become overwhelming. On April 30 it was 290 milliards, while the 
deficit was 157 milliards. Comparing the years 1914 and 1921, the 
former showed 2129 millions in metal coinage and paper money to the 
value of 5045 millions in circulation, while the latter showed 1007 
millions in metal coinage and 113,639 millions in paper money. 

No sooner had Cuno replaced Wirth in November 1922 than he 
demanded a four-year moratorium. Following the Paris Conference 
and the Bonar Law project, Poincare decided to occupy the Ruhr. 

In the spring of 1923 inflation burst its banks and became a flood, 
which lasted until November. Between February and June the floating 
debt rose from 3115 to 16,983 milliards. The expenditure of the Reich 
was covered to the extent of only 2 per cent, by taxation. Germany 
reached the depths. 

Cuno risked a saving measure: he appealed to private economy. 
Could he salvage the mark by throwing a fair quantity of foreign bonds 
on the market, by sacrificing his last reserves? The dollar fell sharply 
from 50,000 marks to 2000 marks. The issue of a gilt-edged loan com¬ 
pletely miscarried. How could the policy of war loans be resumed? 
Why should the owners of good bonds give up gilt-edged credits abroad 
for credits on the home market? 

The mark thus resumed its ruinous course, and the Ruhr industri¬ 
alists took good care not to stabilize it while the Reich granted them 
enormous credits for passive resistance. Stresemann succeeded Cuno in 
August 1923, and his Minister of Finance, Hilferding, failed as Erzberger 
and Wirth had failed. The new Chancellor affirmed the pre-eminence 
of the Reich, of the National State, but to what end when the financial 
and fiscal mainspring of the Reich was damaged? The Socialist 
Hilferding simply had to go, and in 1923 there could not be a return to 
the policies of 1921. 

France also appealed to German private economy, but it would have 
been more useful to pay attention to the studies of Julius Bonn on the 
true relationships between industry and politics. Industry was con¬ 
ducting two operations. It was draining the middle classes and the 
working classes of their possessions. What remained of the once-full 
coffers of the Social Democrats after inflation? It was the industrialists 
who were responsible for the occupation of the Ruhr. M. J. Descamps 
wrote in the Revue de Paris of April 1, 1923: “Germany organized 
inflation so that all her payments to the Allies should aggravate her 
bankruptcy, while she preserved for herself the possibility of economic 
expansion.” It was the people who were paying the price of the 
operation, and of what avail were Socialist protests? 

The Reparations Plan of March 21, 1922, regarded Series C, which 
was intended for the satisfaction of inter-Allied debts, as theoretical, 
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and demanded only two milliards a year from Germany, except during 

the first three years. The Reich nevertheless faced a dilemma: was there 

to be a levy in advance upon real public wealth, or was there to be 
occupation of the Ruhr? 

Since the end of 1921 German assets had taken the road abroad, 

which explains the currency collapse of 1922. Private individuals had 

sold their marks or bank credits to foreigners who speculated upon the 

rise of the mark, while industrialists retained abroad the sums due to 

them for their exports. Certain capitalists sold their rights against 

foreign stocks. Stinnes and his associates enlarged their combine by 

acquiring mines, factories, and banks for a song, and it mattered little 

whether the profits came from Germany or from abroad. It was well- 

known who were the innumerable victims of this gigantic expropriation. 

Germany was disunited; the seriousness of it was that she turned this 
disunity to good account. 

At the moment when inflation reached its peak the distress of the 

middle bourgeoisie and the proletariat led the public authorities to 

bring up the problem of paying salaries in gold-backed currency. 

Calculated against their pre-war value, most salaries had suffered 

constant reduction. The employers none the less reproached employees 

and workers with hindering the creation of new capital by their claims. 

While producing less, they paid more workers than before the War, 

and they did not hesitate to show their balance-sheets to the Working 

Committees, with the sole object of proving how restricted an item 

dividends were in them. In this dispute between employers and workers 

the day went to those who derived the greatest advantage from a 
tragically abnormal situation. 

The final results of the inflation became evident. With only a depreciated 
mark at its disposal, the National State was ruined. The employers witheld the 

means of paying salaries in gold-backed currency. Germany could become prole¬ 
tariat to a certain degree without becoming democratic. 

Julius Bonn had admirably understood the phenomenon, when as 
we have seen, he wrote: “ In town and country Germany there are only 
managements and wage-earners.” The reasons for the transition from 
socialist Nationalism to National Socialism were already clear. 

On June 17, 1923, the Frankfurter ^eitung said: 


The process of inflation is leading to a cleavage between the National 
state and the Economy, through the institution of a private currency, independent of 

Zf ’ ^ U and at ltS eX f ense - The banks will be obliged to increase 

r]i P nt Pr ^r 0n ° f h ° dmgS aS the basis for the gold-backed accounts of their 
ents. 1 he private economy is trying to ensure a new financial foundation for itself at 

LZ PeUS A f ^ C ° mmunil y and a S ainst the State. The paper mark will rush 

2 InW tV° W 7, rd / t0tal depredati ° n - 14 wiU finall V b e ousted, and then 

Private ern 1 ^ fioat “ fl vacuum > unable to fulfil its functions because the 

private economy will refuse it the means of existence. 
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Germany sought to build up a sort of super-capitalism intended to 
establish autonomous economic organs, in order to resolve the eternal 
conflict between Capital and Labour. She wished to create a new social 
Reich, a sort of democracy at once national and social which would 
destroy the Weimar Republic and substitute a dictatorship for it, 
having liquidated both the old Capitalism and the old Socialism. 

Germany in the meantime did not neglect her economic activities. 
In order to feed herself she had to step up agricultural productivity by 
50 per cent. A Kreditgemeinschaft (Mutual Trust) was created for the 
issue of loans in the Reich. This caused part of the State revenue to 
pass into the hands of private owners. The programme was simple: 
intensified cultivation of the soil, careful choice of crops, increased 
mechanization, abolition of all restrictions. In addition agricultural 
labourers were given the right to strike, and the working day was 
limited. Thus the Agricultural Federations in their turn opposed the 
State. 

At the beginning of 1923 the Congress of Brandenburg Farmers 
which met in Berlin reaffirmed the solidarity between the farm¬ 
workers of the East and the workers of the West. When Cuno assumed 
power even the landowners laid down conditions to him. It was always 
the republican and Parliamentary regime which suffered the greatest 
defeats. New monopolies were set up as a result of which agriculture 
passed beyond the reach of Catholics and the detested Socialists, who, 
since 1919, had provided Chancellors, Ministers, and administrators. 

Moreover, agriculture was obviously thriving, creating the surprising 
illusion of prosperity. There were no more mortgage charges, no more 
taxes; all the manure required was available for a quintal of rye. In 
I 9 I 3, 731,000 tons of manure were used. In 1921 it was 1,075,000 tons. 
Machinery was obtainable on easy terms, and farm wages rose, while 
the wages of city workers dropped. Trading capital passed into the 
hands of farmers, who bought what they pleased in town. However, 
this complacency came to an end with the occupation of the Ruhr, 
since the workers in the occupied areas had to be assisted. The price of 
cereals fell, coal became dear, so did manure and machinery. The 
peasant refused to deliver his precious wares for worthless paper money. 
The farmers no longer flinched before the fiscal strike. If the Govern¬ 
ment insisted upon fiscal measures a province like Bavaria threatened 
separatism. When the Rentenmark appeared, based, in fact, upon money 
taken from the working masses, the big proprietors regarded themselves 
as benefactors of the nation. 

The doings of industry assumed precise significance during the 
course of this phase. In 1918 and 1919 the Social Democrats had 
placed their whole faith in the Republican State; but now the main¬ 
spring of authority was broken in its hands. The industrial employers 
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and working-class syndicalism obstructed it. Nor should the agree¬ 
ment of November 15, 1918, be forgotten. At the time of the Kapp- 
Liittwitz coup d'etat the Syndicates renounced a National State which 
they knew to be threatened by reaction. They tried to govern 4 along¬ 
side’ the normal Government (whence the term Nebenregierung ). A large 
number of Democrats betrayed the Republic and went to swell the 
ranks of the Populists. 

This move resulted in a revival of power and prestige for the indus¬ 
trialists and the business world. From then on the Syndicates thought 
only of wages, the big business-men only of prices. However, the 
Populists secured control of public finances, and in their turn organized 
a government ‘alongside.’ They even claimed, thanks to Stresemann, 
that they directed foreign policy. When it was considered necessary 
Erzberger and Rathenau had to go. 

They also had ideas about reparations. Whether they favoured a 
Franco-German entente or not, all wanted to commercialize the German 
debt. They reproached America for not cancelling French credits, 
since this would prevent France from claiming the maximum amount 
from Germany. The Germans naturally wished to rid themselves of a 
fixed commercial debt, but not of a political debt, which could be 
swollen by circumstances, passions, and the general position. Why not 
place us, they said, in psychological conditions stimulating to our zeal? 

The best brains in industry, the most competent ‘managers,’ meant 
to break with the Weimar State; to them it was a shameful regime be¬ 
cause it was born of defeat. Were France to accept the commercial 
settlement of reparations, the industrial elite would then enter the lists, 
the productive forces would range themselves on her side, and, since 
the official Government could do nothing on its own, they would 
govern in the lobbies. France would do well to win their goodwill. It 
was from this point of view that the Rathenau-Loucheur and Stinnes- 
Lubersac Agreements were significant. Towards September 1927 a 
decisive turn in Franco-German relations was noticeable. The Social 
Democrats might well protest, saying that the workers’ organizations 
had been excluded; they were informed that reparations were being 
met only through the offices of private capital. At Konigsberg, on 
September 10, 1923, Stresemann did not fail to say that Big Business 
was carrying to its successful conclusion a task that could be accom¬ 
plished neither by the Government nor by the Socialists—an admirable 
way of discrediting the poor Republic. 

On May 26, 1923, the Federation of Industrialists presented its 
reparations proposals to Cuno. They determined their obligations for 
t emselves, imitating the princes of former days who ‘granted’ men 
and money to emperors when the imperial power needed them. 

T r] U P ro P er ty’ said the Memorandum, would serve as a guarantee, 
industry would consent to the necessary sacrifices. It demanded simply 
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that the whole national economy should be reorganized for the purpose 
of creating a truly productive industry possessing a wide autonomy. It 
then called (i) a moratorium permitting it to carry out reforms, (ii) a 
better redistribution of charges between the various economic groups, 

(iii) the abolition of State intervention and of labour restrictions, 

(iv) the remodelling of the fiscal system, and, (v) the maintenance of 
capital required for exports. They proposed to keep out the Social 
Democrats, whose claims in social matters threatened private capital 
and individual fortunes with sudden, radical expropriation. It also 
exported its own funds cautiously. 

In 1922 Keyserling, in his Wirtschaft und Weisheit, begged Germany to 
renounce false imperialism. Siding with Rathenau, he envisaged a 
renewal of capitalism which would leave industry every scope for the 
creation of huge, relatively autonomous monopolies, and which would 
link its production to the National State because the National State had to be 
wealthy in order to satisfy the needs of culture. 

But an economist as informed as Julius Bonn had no illusions in this 
connexion, showing (in the Berliner Tageblatt of June 3, 1923) that the 
Government was no more than the “secretary” of the employers’ 
federations and workers’ Syndicates; this Government governed 
nothing, contenting itself with recording the conflicting wishes of the 
federations. In France, Pertinax asked the Germans why they did not 
have “a government that governed.” 

The French occupation of the Ruhr provoked arguments in Ger¬ 
many about two different conceptions of the State. It was the direct 
expression of a resolute national will. Separation of the Ruhr from the 
Reich menaced both industry and labour in that region. It was an 
attack upon the National State in the throes of decomposition, with an 
increasingly powerless Government watching the captains of industry 
and the leaders of the Syndicates betray it. 

Meanwhile inflation was at its height. Industry made its calculations 
in terms of gold, made good its bonds in gold, and realized its gilt- 
edged profits, since it had excellent methods of concealing these from 
the public eye. Shareholders had special rights for the purchase of new 
stock, and their share of the profits was not subject to the same taxation 
as dividends, since they were placed in reserve. The new shares issued 
at the end of the financial year guaranteed shareholders a considerable 
proportion of dividends from the previous financial year by retrospec¬ 
tive effect. Members of the Administrative Councils owned stocks 
carrying multiple votes which sustained a rich oligarchy. With in¬ 
creased capital these privileged shares played the part of Stammaktien 
(parent shares), and fetched the highest market prices. New privileged 
shares replaced the old. What reason had all these interested parties for 
bringing inflation to an end? In their eyes stabilization looked like 
disaster. In 1921 and 1922 German industry had worked intensively, 
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since cost prices were below prices abroad. The true extent of exports 
was never known. 

It was a criminal game, setting a gulf between the Right, which had 
become rich through inflation, and a population which was threatened 
with famine and destitution. German industry came to its senses only 
when it was decided to set up two committees of experts under the 
aegis of the Reparations Commission. One was entrusted with the task 
of inducing the return of German capital which had fled. The other, 
the Dawes Committee, had to find ways of balancing the German 
Budget, of stabilizing the currency, and of establishing a reparations 
scheme that would endanger neither Budget nor currency. When this 
committee began its sessions on April 15, 1924, the Rentenmark had 
already been issued. 

Towards the end of 1922 Georg Bernhard wrote these moving lines in 
the Vossische J^eitung: 

If, after the first revolutionary convulsion, we had energetically gone on 

to the reorganization of our monetary system we should not to-day be where 
we are.... 

Having pointed out the mistakes made, he added: 

Inflation has reached gigantic figures, both with the National Debt and 
with the profits of private industry. 

Assuming a merely elementary far-sightedness, he concluded: 

We should have fewer millionaires in the Reich, but the German economy 
would be richer overall. 

At the same time, de Glasenapp, Vice-president of the Reichsbank, 
asserted that the fall of the mark could be explained solely by the 
deficit in the balance of trade and the balance of payments. Felix 
Pinner, one of the finest economists in the Reich, stated that it was due 
to the host of speculators who battened on Germany and acquired 
immense fortunes in real securities, thanks to the collapse of the mark, 
which they took good care not to halt. 

In fact, it was possible for the industrialists to grow rich only because 
° a special regulation about foreign trade which, contrary to the 
reaty of Versailles, allowed profits to remain abroad with no advan¬ 
tage at all to the Reich. Export licences were granted on one condition 
on y. that goods should be invoiced in foreign currency at a figure at 
east equal to their minimum price. This price was calculated in such 
a way as to reach the approximate selling price in the country of 
destination. The export tax was very small, and the profits were left at 
e disposal of industry. Since industry had the Press in its power, 
german public opinion was kept in the dark, and remained unaware 
the real causes of the crisis. It was easy to saddle the foreigner with 
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the responsibility. The ill-will of industry, the probable complicity of 

the Government, British guile, and French impotence to forestall such 

abuses combined to maintain a dramatic situation impossible of 
resolution. 

In the circumstances the extent of the Socialist claim militated 
against the justice of its own cause. Could the attempt at social concilia¬ 
tion, which had already passed through the test of the June 1920 
election, have been resumed between 1921 and 1923? The London 
Ultimatum had sharply rejected the Social Democrats in opposition, 
though they kept their place in the Prussian Coalition. The bourgeois 
parties congratulated themselves on this account, not wishing to carry 
the whole weight of responsibility for ousting them. When the party 
shortly afterwards threw in its lot with the Reich the homogeneity of 
Prussia and the Reich was established in favour of the Right. In vain 
did Hugo Preuss beseech the parties to remain united. How could the 
Socialists have repudiated Marxism without losing face with the 
electors? There was no longer a dividing-line between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat; it was now drawn between the Populists and the remnants 
of the former Weimar Coalition. How, then, could Populists and Social 
Democrats possibly sit beside each other in the same coalition? 

Since the Right avoided its duty, the Social Democrats returned to 
power—but by then nobody believed in the fulfilment of their pro¬ 
gramme. Production had to be increased, and there was a race towards 
large-scale capitalism which, by a curious paradox, was encouraged by 
the Social Democrats themselves. When the problem of District Com¬ 
mittees was discussed towards the end of June 1921 the employers 
revolted against the principle of parity, against equality of representa¬ 
tion for employers, workers, and salaried employees. The bourgeoisie 
clung fiercely to their dominating position. A negative solution was 
finally adopted; the Committees were not set up. The Holy Alliance of 
November 15, 1918, broke up, the Social Democrats refusing to 
renounce Marxism for the sake of the desired pact. They restated their 
programme at the Congress of Gorlitz in September 1921, standing 
midway between fidelity to their own doctrines and the calls of the 
bourgeoisie. Socialism, which was national and non-Marxist, remained 
an impossibility. Heavy industry did not forgive Wirth for adopting a 
Socialist-inspired fiscal policy. 

In 1922, a year of huge profits, the super-capitalism of the big 
industrial combines gained the ascendancy; in March the crisis grew, 
with strikes on the railway and municipal transport. The adjust¬ 
ment of wages to the cost of living became more and more troublesome. 
Agitation among civil servants grew. Some sensible spirits laid stress 
upon the underlying cause of the drama, upon the insoluble conflict 
between the employer-State, victim of the producers and their Machia- 
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vellism, and the new-style proletariat that already comprised em¬ 
ployees, civil servants, and even members of the liberal professions. 
Only the Syndicates understood the position. 

The intellectual elite and Big Business thus turned their backs on 
the Republic. Rathenau’s murder in June 1922 tragically reflected the 
social and political evolution that soon assured the triumph of the 
Right. Sure of carrying the day, the employers brutally liquidated the 
principle of parity. The Working Committees, it was said, in the long 
run were obstacles to the working class. The mild revolutionary fancies 
of the Independents were of small use against Fascism in full swing. 

Poverty increased, and with it the demoralization of the masses. 
Syndicalist youth began to get impatient, breaking away gradually 
from the old bureaucratic organizations. The sole topic of conversation 
in Germany was the high cost of living and its consequences. Between 
1914 and 1922 the cost of living had gone up from seventy to eighty 
times, the employers’ cartels arbitrarily fixing prices according to the 
value of the dollar. The insecurity of markets was complete; to picture 

such a situation it is only necessary to read Cuno’s speech at the end 
of 1922. 

After six years of separation Socialists and Independents came to¬ 
gether again. Henceforth there were 180 Socialists facing 110 members 
of the Centre Party and Democrats in the reduced coalition of moder¬ 
ates. A broad coalition seemed possible under Stresemann. The 
Socialists abstained for the moment, because they considered the 
measure against speculation in bonds ineffectual, and because the 

farmers, always more demanding, had caused the price of cereals to 
go up. 

The social crisis gained in intensity at the beginning of 1923; the 

senseless luxury of the profiteers was flaunted without shame before 

the poverty of the masses. The working-class German could say with 

truth: “During the War we could have bought, but there was nothing 

to buy. Now everything is obtainable, but our means do not allow us 
to buy any more.” 

When the occupation took place the Social Democrats hesitated 
more than ever between theoretical Marxism and practical problems; 
they were haunted by the idea of a wide coalition. They knew the 
opulists needed them to help resistance in the Ruhr; they wished to 
make themselves, they did make themselves, 4 national. ’ Side by side 
with Hitlerite Socialism, which was in the course of development, the 
vision of a Socialism which was national hovered over Germany. 

Meanwhile the Social Democrats knew that they were to play the 
game of upper bourgeoisie. When the struggle over fiscal matters took 
P ace t le Reichstag debates of March 9 and 15, 1923, threw a spotlight 
upon the sharp conflict between industrialist employers and united 
ocia ists, for employers and workers reached agreement only about 
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the question of technical labour. The Republican State was allowed to sink 
into a vacuum. What had to be kept intact was the economic material , the solid 
institutions and concentrated energies. The slow but sure work of restoration was 
un Jlaggingly continued throughout the great crisis. 

When Stresemann took power on August 13, 1923, a wide coalition 
was re-formed. “From Scheidemann to Stresemann, 55 it was said. The 
Socialists were represented by Hilferding, who became Finance Minis¬ 
ter. Monetary reform was no longer far off. With Hilferding’s departure 
the wide coalition fell, after a brief existence. It was realized that 

industry and the financial oligarchy alone could ensure an imperative 
revival. 

HI- The False Security of Foreign Loans {1924-29) 

Germany was financially in a state of extremity by the end of 
August 1923. Expenditure mounted to 250 trillion 536 milliards for the 
second ten days of August, and to 866 trillion 741 millions for the third 
ten-day period. A terribly ill-used people cried out for a stable currency. 

Landowners and industrialists offered the first proposal that was 
worth examining. It was in the name of the landowners that Helfferich 
suggested his “rye-money. 55 The true story of stabilization has been 
related by Dr Luther, ex-Chancellor of the Reich, in his £ehn Jahre 
deutscher Geschichte. Dr Schacht in his memoirs, Abrechnung mit Hitler , 
gives an account of it in which, of course, he himself plays a leading 
part. He entitles this chapter “Democracy at Bay, 55 without revealing, 
let us note, the true authors of the financial catastrophe. 

The bank for the handling of rye-money was created on August 21, 
1923, at a moment when peasants were refusing to sell their produce 
for paper marks. This bank was closed down at the end of 1923. 
Stabilization proper began with the Rentenmark. The time was favour¬ 
able, the population accepted all the discipline imposed on them. 
Economic activities were resumed, for the Locarno Pact was on the 
horizon. The printing of currency had to be stopped at all costs, 
though not simply because there happened to be a printing strike. An 
auxiliary currency to cover the period of transition seemed indispens¬ 
able. The Reich was temporarily kept out of these operations. What 
the Germans call Wirtschaft —that is, the sum-total of economic activity 
—took its place. It was the Wirtschaft which created the Rentenmark, 
pledging it against landed and industrial wealth. Further, it granted 
the Reich a first credit not exceeding 1200 millions. This mark was in 
the first place given the name of Bodenmark (property mark) or 
Neumark (new mark). The term Rentenmark was chosen and adopted 
subsequently. 

The old mark was exchanged at the rate of one Rentenmark to a 
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trillion paper marks. It was a deflationary currency artificially tied to 
gold. The council of the Rentenbank acted dictatorially towards the 
Weimar Reich, which was deprived of its most sacred right by these 
moves. The dollar was immovably fixed at 4*2 trillion paper marks. 
November 16 and November 20 were chosen as the key dates for the 
operation. It followed the difficult month which had run its course 
between October 15 and November 16. There was no lack of hardships 
and anxieties, but the coffers began to fill up, and everything went well 
until August 1924. 

Dr Schacht relates how President Ebert gave him a free hand for 

the conduct of this operation. Nevertheless he was not converted to the 

Rentenmark till towards the end. He carefully enumerates the most 

important measures he adopted: (i) reduction of methods of payment, 

(ii) abolition of all private or individual monies ( Not geld ), (iii) severe 

limitation of credits. This reform succeeded so easily that A. Frangois- 

Poncet, the French Ambassador, was able to declare: “There is evidence 

for thinking that it would have succeeded just as well earlier on.” 

Speculators who had not hesitated to buy dollars at a really high price, 

up to twelve billion marks for the dollar, were obliged to resell their 

foreign holdings to the Reichsbank at an exchange rate of 4*2 billions, 

thereby losing sums amounting to millions. From this moment the link 

between private economy and the Reich was re-established . Henceforth the 

Wirtschaft had to submit to the Reichsbank, which recovered all its 

rights. Stability was achieved within two months. Private economy was 

made to understand that the Reichsbank was the stronger , and that this bank , 

organ of a Sovereign Nation , had decided to make use of its powers. The struggle 

between the Reichsbank and the speculators did not even last eight 
full months. 

Stresemann had named Dr Schacht as Financial Adviser on Novem- 
ber 12, 1923, just before the issue of the Rentenmark. When he accepted 
the appointment he gave up a most lucrative position. He had always 
believed that politics should take precedence over economics. To him 
stabilization figured among great national tasks. A convinced Lutheran, 
ike Stresemann, he believed in the greatness of German culture, freely 
celebrating in Luther “the German par excellence ,” and invoking that 
reformer’s Ich kann nicht anders (“I can do no other”). 

. °PP os ed Hellferich, who saw in the inflation a means of destroy- 
ln g small capitalism. Later he declared in favour of revaluing debts 
wiped out by inflation in terms of Treasury Bonds. If his ideas on the 
? u ject of international politics are examined there is little doubt that, 
m common with many others, he inherited the curious distinction 
CSta ished by Lutheranism between private morality and State 
morality. He displays a double standard. In Germany he played the 
ro e o economic dictator; abroad he was the genial liberal. In the last 
ana ysis he represented the ‘manager’ type, the technocrat who was 
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convinced that the masses could live only through the agency of those 

lesponsible for their leadership. The final aim was always world 
supremacy for Germany. 

At the conclusion of his study Dr Luther uses a figure of speech that 
perfectly sums up the politico-financial drama of 1921-23. He compares 
the Reich to a two-storey building. Authority over creative activities 
in the economic field was exercised from the ground floor. On the upper 
floor were the essential elements which made up the official economy, 
such as budgets of the Reich, the States, and the Municipalities. But 
there had to be a sheltering roof over the two floors—that is to say, a 
healthy currency. There had been crisis and bankruptcy on both floors. 
The crisis had led the private economy to divorce its interests from 
those of the Reich, and budgetary crisis had led to chaotic inflation. 
How in the first place had a stable currency been obtained? There had 
to be a provisional scaffolding, an imaginary roof—the Rentenmark. 
When the Rentenmark had established confidence the provisional roof 
was placed over the upper floor, and budgetary equilibrium restored 
by calling upon officials to reduce expenditure through painful sacri¬ 
fices. Since huge taxation had weakened the private economy on the 
lower floor, foreign loans were necessary. But, added Dr Luther, the 
private economy had to recover by its own efforts. Be that as it may, 
when restored, it consolidated the finances of the Reich, the States, 
and the Municipalities. 

Carefully shielded by its owners, the real wealth had still not been 
destroyed, and was again to be put at the disposal of the Reich. The 
question asked by fitienne Mantoux in his La Paix Calomniee can once 
again be asked: “What kind of collapse was this which was immediately 
followed by prosperity?” 

From April 1924, an important date, a completely new roof was 
built over Dr Luther’s two floors, thanks to the Dawes Plan, which 
enabled the Reichsmark, successor to the Rentenmark, to make its 
appearance. 

Two Commissions of Experts, formed in November 1923, had to 
study Germany’s resources and her capacity to pay. The first of them 
examined the method of balancing the Budget and the measures for 
stabilization. The three levels of the federal structure, Reich, States, 
and Municipalities, passed from inflation due to depreciation of the 
currency to inflation due to foreign loans. The second commission 
evaluated the sum-total of capital sent abroad which had to return to 
Germany, thus intervening in the business and conduct of the private 
economy. With the appearance of the Reichsmark in April 1924, these 
two bodies lodged their reports. 

How the Dawes Commission fixed the total of payments to be made 
by the Reich is well-known, while a Control Commission under the 
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leadership of Parker Gilbert, Agent-General of Reparations Payments, 
supervised the application of the plan. A so-called Transfers Com¬ 
mission took care that payments did not compromise monetary 
stability. The Dawes Commission further consented to a loan to 
Germany of 800 million gold marks, and the plan functioned normally 
from 1924 to 1929. 

Hardly had the mark definitely been stabilized in April 1924 before 
capital from abroad flowed in. From 1924 to 1930 Germany imported 
twenty-one milliard marks—nine milliards in long-term capital and 
twelve milliards in short-term capital. Counting direct investment, 
the sum of thirty milliards was reached, out of which capital exported 
from Germany during the same period had to be deducted. The net 
entry thus rose to eighteen milliards. Gross importation of capital was 
more than trebled; the net importation was more than double the 
amount of deposits made by Germany on account of reparations. 

The Reich Government obtained a surplus of foreign exchange 
through loans. The mark remained stable, money being borrowed to 
pay reparations. German taxes and savings contributed nothing to¬ 
wards reparations payments. The heaviest burden imposed upon Ger¬ 
many by the Dawes Plan never exceeded 3*3 per cent, of the national 
revenue. However, the whole of this system would have collapsed if 
foreign loans had ceased. Anglo-American lending enabled the Reich 
to put herself on her feet economically, for she could have satisfied all 
her obligations under the Dawes Plan without it. 

From the end of July 1925, shortly after Hindenburg’s election, the 
financial situation of Germany was relatively bright, and for the first 
time the Budget seemed normal. The States were content because of 
transfers from the Reich. The Municipalities spent with prodigal 
folly, and the various social classes tried to throw the tax burdens upon 
each other. Already hard hit by inflation, the greater part of the popu¬ 
lation bore burdens far heavier than those borne by the minority of 

property-owners. During this period the Reich was not democratically 
governed. 

The giant enterprises whose existence had become possible because 
of inflation were put at a disadvantage by deflation. This applied 
particularly to the Stinnes Trust. During the second half of 1925 a 
crisis in credits occurred which could have been averted only by a new 
in ux of foreign money. The Centre chose this moment to abandon the 
ocial Democrats and Democrats in the fiscal battle, and go over to the 
S1 e of the unjust and selfish bourgeoisie. Landowners and industrialists 
wangled over credits. In March 1926, when the debate on the new 
sea and financial programme took place, the conflict between the 
eimar Government and reaction came to a head, with reaction 
wanting th t petite bourgeoisie and the proletariat to carry the chief bur- 
en of taxation. What were the costs of the Dawes Plan by comparison 
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with the costs which inflation and war in the Ruhr had imposed on 
the people? The drama of the revaluation of debts and credits con¬ 
tinued. Towaids the middle of 1926 it seemed in some degree to have 
been forgotten. Financial circles protested furiously. Was the capital 
market to be paralysed, were agriculture and developed property to be 

crushed, in order to revalue the Reich’s debt, which had risen to 1821 
million gold marks? 

From 1926 to 1928 the Germans gave proof of their relative pros¬ 
perity by organizing a campaign against the Dawes Plan. In 1927, at 
the Annual Congress of the Industrialists’ Union, the magnate Duisberg 
tried to show that the economy of the Reich was seriously compromised 
by fulfilment of the Dawes Plan. The honest Pinner alone rebutted 
such allegations. Parker Gilbert’s Report at the end of 1927 was the 
whiplash blow needed to set things right. The Agent-General did not 
fail to point out the reactionary measures adopted by the Reich in 
financial matters. He put his finger on the sensitive point, the stupidity 
of permitting the Reich, States, and Municipalities to spend recklessly 
and live on foreign credits. But in vain did Unitarian finance seek to 
oust federal finance, which at every stage helped to multiply the causes 
of extravagance. Nevertheless the campaign against the Dawes Plan 
redoubled in violence. There was a move to induce Parker Gilbert 
himself to demand revision of the plan. The Agent-General’s response 
was not delayed, and his report of June 11, 1928, declared that the 
flood of foreign credits was going to dry up, and that Germany’s fate 
depended upon the attitude of the United States. Revision of the Plan 
was decided in September 1928. The Germans knew their prosperity 
was curiously precarious, but congratulated themselves on it just the 
same. At this period, on the verge of a world crisis, it seems that Dr 
Schacht alone protested against the headlong rush and showed anxiety 
over the huge accumulation of foreign debts. The Germans categori¬ 
cally refused to understand that they had lost the War, and that they 
had to face up to the consequences. 

In fact, the hurried restoration of finances which followed stabiliza¬ 
tion was burdened by a heavy mortgage. The spirit of enterprise was 
artificially over-stimulated, while savings evaporated and the middle 
bourgeoisie were ruined. This explains the vast effort at reconstruction 
and concentration that marked this period of illusory prosperity. 
Agriculture was revived, industry was rationalized, international trade 
was reorganized, and the banking system centralized. 

Shortly after Flindenburg’s election agricultural protection made its 
reappearance, and the project for revising the customs tariff was 
clearly aimed at satisfying the landowners, who thought only of 
regaining their power. There was thus a return under Dr Luther to the 
Protectionist Laws of 1902. The result, as usual, was an increase in the 
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cost of living, which made the industrialists themselves anxious. Agri¬ 
cultural production could doubtless be intensified, but wages and 
salaries would also have to be increased. The landowners grumbled 
more than ever about tax burdens, and published dubious statistics, 
figures, and balance-sheets that proved nothing. 

It was true that losses of territory meant that the land available had 
to be cultivated with redoubled energy by a return to healthy methods, 
and not by mistakenly resorting to the outdated method of protection. 
All-powerful cartels used protection to earn more without producing 
more or improving quality. Why isolate the Reich by closing its doors 

to foreigners? The ruling clique was concerned solely with political and 
economic domination. 

Agriculture recovered slowly from the deflation of 1923-24. Capital 
was lacking, and there was a constant demand for credits from the 
Reichsbank. In 1928 the following measures were proposed: remission 
or alleviation of certain taxes totalling 50 million marks, a credit of 
500 millions of new money intended for the liquidation either of 
blocked personal debts or of active short-term credits, and the creation 
of a board for marketing meat. The Left-wing parties, recognizing only 
futile palliatives in these measures, spoke of abolishing the great estates 
and replacing them with small or medium-sized holdings, of seeing to 
it that the German peasantry should have direct access to the land. 
The landowners of the Landbund wanted exactly the opposite. On 
February 28, 1928, the fifty-eighth sitting of the Agricultural Council 
took place in the presence of Hindenburg, thereby enabling land- 
owners to present their grievances to the Field-Marshal. The Govern¬ 
ment announced a policy of subsidies, provoking the liveliest criticisms 
rom the Opposition. Vorwarts published a cartoon showing a big land- 
owner in front of a window marked “ State Subsidies” brutally thrust¬ 
ing aside worker and peasant. The Osthilfe scandal was already looming 
on the horizon. 

Following the great crisis in the trusts due to deflation, German 
industry followed new paths. Hugo Stinnes had disappeared in April 
1924; he was not there to see the collapse of his handiwork. The 
extreme precariousness of his creation was thrown into prominence, 
sending Dr Schacht post-haste to Vienna, because the ensuing financial 
crisis jeopardized the union of Austria with the Reich. Clear-minded 
people drew attention to the mistakes made by the sons of the big 
industrialist. They lacked the intelligence of a Jacob Michael, who 
knew how to profit by the deflation. They had believed their business 

mbine which had dared such adventures, to be eternal; it proved 
to be only a colossus with feet of clay. 

J he ;° llap r of so many incautious combines in no way endangered 

bLT.r™ • ma ? h ‘” ry °f ,he Reich - Aft “ Hindenburg', election 

g n the rationalization; the position was favourable. The magnates 
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who, in conjunction with the landed gentry, had engineered Hinden- 
burg s election were masters of the hour. Moreover, Germany more 
than any other European nation realized that industrial progress was 
the most essential of all. 

Notably she saved coal, producing in abundance combustible fuels 
and by-products that industry utilized. No doubt the Reich was 
impoverished and unable to import beyond certain limits; no doubt 
the economic crisis had not ended by 1926; yet the true cause of the 
unyielding difficulties was not the Treaty of Versailles, but the tyranny 
of over-industrialization. The huge industrial machine had to keep 
turning, and eyes were cast in the direction of the United States 
(where Dr Schacht conducted fruitful negotiations), without forgetting 
the City of London. 

On March 15, 1926, industrialists and landowners alike gave voice 
to their wishes and their grievances. They protested against a costly 
federalism, and called for a reduction of taxes, general reform of the 
administration and of public finances, a return to healthy social poli¬ 
cies, the suppression of all economic restrictions, the abolition of 
official arbitration, and the prohibition of the employment of capital 
drawn from fiscal sources for the purchase of failing businesses. 

At the same moment, Curtius, Minister of Economic Affairs, 
announced the Government’s programme of rationalization. The whole 
of this movement had started in 1924 at the Congress of Industrialists 
which had met in Berlin. Since everything had been in abeyance from 
the time the Ruhr had been occupied, its purpose was to determine 
new trends. Threatened where it stood by the necessity of concluding 
agreements with the Allies, Rhino-Westphalian industry had begun 
emigration to mid-Germany. This relieved overcrowding in the Ruhr. 
At the same time the trusts simplified their heavily packed bureau¬ 
cracies which killed the spirit of initiative and sense of responsibility. 

It was necessary to guard against a momentary disintegration, to try 
for rapprochement between producers of raw materials and industries 
in the process of transformation. German industry intended to preserve 
its unity and cohesion in the face of many trials. Despite their troubles, 
industrialists made their voices heard more than ever, treating with 
the Government on the terms of equals. They considered themselves 
the true authors of national rehabilitation. Between 1924 and 1926 
people demanded that industry, politics, and science in the Presidential 
Republic should form a united front in order to bring about a general 
revival. If industry was too confined within the national frontiers , if foreign 
markets were closed to it , was not a true War of Liberation , the National 
Revolution in new form , necessary? 

The year 1926 had begun with a great strike of miners in Britain, to 
the advantage of Continental collieries. Germany might have profited 
by this industrially; but when it came to their own products and outlets 
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for them, industries which specialized in transformation were unable 
to follow in the wake of those industries engaged upon the production 
of raw materials and semi-finished articles. Large-scale unemployment 
prevailed; 3,500,000 unemployed had been added to the 1914 number. 
How were they to be absorbed into productive work? The idea of 
planning which seemed to have been abandoned since the efforts of 
Wissell and von Mollendorf continued to engage the best minds. 
Horizontal and vertical liaisons were set up afresh. 

The question of prime significance was a comparison between 
American organization and that of the Reich. The Stinnes Trust had 
collapsed, so that the only surviving ventures were those which had 
converted their depreciated money into hard assets and found no re¬ 
purchasers. Cartels were established for the protection of industry in 
markets where demand exceeded supply. Germany’s economic power 
had to be rationalized; it had to give work to the unemployed and 
guarantee fitting wages to its workers. Rationalization seemed like a 

panacea, especially since it was allied to the technical successes of 
German science. 

Everybody knows what the term ‘rational’ has meant in the West 
since the Enlightenment. In Germany the term ‘rationalization’ im¬ 
plied construction, organization obeying aims fixed by homo economicus. 
The tendency to depersonalize men, to atomize collectivity, to sub¬ 
ordinate the human being to the machine, we have clearly seen. It put 
Germany on the same plane as Russia and the United States. It led 
Germans to identify Wirtschaft with Kultur. The identification of these 
two things had until then been unknown in Britain and France. Because 

the Germans did not want Sovietism they turned their eyes towards 
North America. 

They thus reverted to Rathenau’s ideas, to three recognized prin¬ 
ciples: (i) to get maximum productivity from each worker, (ii) to 
simplify relations between producers, and (iii) to perfect the division of 
labour in every factory. They were also thinking of the Five-year Plan 
m Rus sia # In 1926 the Deutsche Normen-Ausschuss (German Bureau 
o Standards) was reorganized. The general object was to set up stan¬ 
dards for machines and manufactured goods, to classify merchandise, 
to start a streamlined bureaucracy, to harmonize the workings of 

businesses and cartels, and to organize theoretical and technical re¬ 
search on an official basis. 

Such an undertaking involved industrial mobilization on a total 
scale. A well-timed concentration of effort such as this was a distant 
prelude to what the Nazis accomplished. Based upon combines such as 
he ° ne built up by Stinnes, it differed appreciably from them. Instead of 
s iting up ln the nation great feudal strongholds enjoying formidable autonomy, 
me industrial machine was made into an instrument whose purpose was to serve the 
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Reich in peace and war. In 1930 Parker Gilbert estimated that the increase 
in the means of production represented several times the amount of the 
foreign debt. No wonder so much foreign capital was swallowed up by it. 

Germany’s foreign debts were calculated in different ways. A figure 
of thirty milliards in gold marks is not too far the correct one, and gives 
an approximate idea of the scope of rationalization. This was carried 
out in three sectors—in heavy industry, in electricity, and in the pro¬ 
duction of chemicals. Details of the figures and of the statistics mean 
little. It is enough to remember the Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G., the 
Siemens-Schuckert Corporation, the Allgemeine Elektrizitats-Gesell- 
schaft, and, finally, I. G. Farben. 

The distribution of electrical energy alone ensured the unity of 
industrial Germany. It was the basis of a war economy. As for I. G. 
Farben, it held in its hands all the production and the whole of the 
German market. The branches of industry into which this new combine 
found its way can be listed endlessly. Was there a big difference between 
an army of directors, engineers, and workers, and an army of generals, 
officers, and men? 

In all this the Germans were the rivals of the United States. But 
were they aware of their dissimilarities from the Americans? In America 
there was abundant capital, a shortage of skilled labour, a number of 
raw materials that could be exported, and a large home market. 
Rationalization in that country had been based upon a constant re¬ 
newal of industrial installations through the absorption of capital, 
upon the growing productivity of well-trained operatives, upon a 
development of the national wealth that favoured exports, and upon 
the high purchasing power of well-paid workers. 

What happened in Germany? There capital had in part been des¬ 
troyed by inflation. Property was concentrated in the hands of a few 
plutocrats who had converted their huge profits into productive in¬ 
stallations. Direction and ownership were thus combined. The lasting 
power of purchasing consumer goods had been wiped out. In America, 
by contrast, direction was concentrated, but right of ownership was 
more extensively shared out and more widely distributed. In Germany 
there were no brakes, no safeguards against the multiplication of pro¬ 
ductive industries. . f 

While a conservative industry had provided for the production o 

luxuries in France and Britain, German industry had strangled t e 
demand for consumer goods and sacrificed the people. It had borrowe 
large sums to re-equip itself on a grandiose scale, remembering har y 
at all the high rate of interest exacted for the loans it was permitted 
abroad. Its productiee power was out of proportion to internal consumption , and 
brought no benefit to the population. German rationalization could not be 
halted without the threat of bankruptcy. Currency inflation was succeeded 
by industrial inflation. Industry , swollen by foreign loans , seemed to turn in on 
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itself. It had no effect upon the nation, except for the indifferent wages it paid 
labour. 

In this way the similarity between the American and German crises 
of 1928-29 can be explained. The United States and Germany were 
responsible for the mistakes of the Western world after Hindenburg’s 
election. The mistakes of an ambitious Germany included the abuse of 
credit and the overhasty progress of mechanization. They were mis¬ 
takes already being made under the Kaiser. It was between 1925 and 
1929 that the mighty development of the United States took on a 
forced, artificial, and disastrous character. What was Germany doing 
during these same years following the old Field-Marshal’s election? 
She became enthusiastic about industrial exploits carried out in 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. She codified American methods at the 
moment when, having applied them to herself, she resumed her place 
as a Great Power within the heart of the Balkanized Old Continent. 
We must not forget that in the thinking of a man like Rathenau 
Germanization meant ‘rationalization’—that is, the scientific organ¬ 
ization of collective life. 

Germany went even further. She applied the Taylor System to 
herself, because she wished to avoid waste and to push up the out¬ 
put of each worker to its maximum, for it was in this way that profit- 
sharing between factory-owner, personnel, workers, and mass con¬ 
sumers could be made possible. By doing this Germany mechanized both 
direction and executive at the same time. She overwhelmed the living, 
individual person in the interests of technical exigencies. The system of 
cartels had disastrous results. Veritable ‘High Commands’ directed 
industrial work in military fashion, the power of issuing orders being 
entrusted to men at office desks who were isolated from the realities 
affecting the worker. Was Weimar Germany going to succeed in im¬ 
proving the condition of the workers where the Germany of William II 
had failed? It was very doubtful. 

Since the Taylor System based variations of salary upon variations in 
the selling price, German wages were fixed in the abstract. If the cost 
price exceeded the possible selling price there was a threat of collective 
disaster. In the Taylor System the average selling price had to be 
reduced in the factory before the volume of production was increased. 
In the Germanized version, however, increase in the volume of produc¬ 
tion was the condition of price reduction. The rationalization between 1923 
and 1930 could be profitable only if production increased indefinitely. 

Germany was not equipped for such an achievement. Foreign mar- 
ets were closed to her, and the cartels were there to keep up selling 
prices. Germany’s capital error, especially after Hindenburg’s election, had been 
to organize cartels for exploiting to the fullest extent the possibilities of a prosper¬ 
ous period that was, however, due to foreign loans. Reduced selling prices coincid- 
ng with a rise m salaries were never seen in the Reich. In principle, the 
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Taylor System avoided unemployment by developing production with¬ 
out reducing the number of employees. Industry plunged two million 
workers into unemployment in 1928, at the height of prosperity. 
Unemployment allowances had to be borne by production, and a 
national economy at once grandiose and inflexible brought the worst 
kind of suffering upon the Germans. 

We now have to study the measures taken by the Reich for the 
revival of her foreign trade, the concentration of her banking system, 
and the general planning of the German economy. 

Germany organized her entry into world markets with the greatest 
possible care. Above all she recognized that the Dawes Plan ‘com¬ 
mercialized’ her reparations debt. She lost no time in concluding trade 
agreements with her former enemies, notably Great Britain. In 1925 
her treaty with France gave rise to serious difficulties. By comparison 
with Germany, France was placed at a disadvantage. The Reich 
sought to win commercial success by an infiltration carried out through 
her businesses in foreign countries. This infiltration was at once econo¬ 
mic and legal. The move to form cartels was aimed at facilitating, even 
hastening exports. Her productivity as well as her capacity to compete 
had to be increased; the foundation of credit was a stable trade balance. 
Meanwhile reparations had to be taken into account. The urgency of 
exports was a problem which came to a head in August 1920. While the 
masses prepared to shoulder 70 per cent, of the fiscal burden, the 
proprietors were more gently treated. The Right-wing parties insisted 
upon exports, and commercial agreements multiplied, but the German 
market became difficult, and it was not easy to secure a place in it. 

To sum up: Germany hardened after Hindenburg’s election, 
profited by her raised exchange rate, guarded against a crisis in credit 
by foreign loans, protected herself against foreign imports, but, afraid 
of suffocating behind this excessively heavy defensive armour, tried to 
export to the maximum of her production. In fact, it was in Russia that 
she made her most considerable effort, following the commercial agree¬ 
ment signed on October 12, 1925. The contradiction between Prussian 
protection at home, which was so reactionary in its tendencies, and the 
international connexions Germany endeavoured to cultivate poses the 
enigma. Every measure adopted seemed to indicate that Germany barred exports 
from otiier countries the better to food them with her own. It was a phenomenon 
which was evoked by an internal crisis resulting from the everlasting 
conflict between the protection of the landowners and the free-trading 
ideas of the Populists. 

The Reich took a great interest in the Geneva Economic Confer¬ 
ence. In Germany it was regarded from the political angle that Con¬ 
tinental Pan-Germanism—always latent in German minds—preferred. 
The Germans were proof of the European crisis resulting from the 
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Balkanization of the Old Continent. Why, therefore, should the 
conference not envisage a “European Community” in Central Europe 
that was German in observance? The union of Austria with the Reich, 
economic autonomy for Southern Germany and Poland, and there it 
was! Over this issue the Left-wing Press joined issue with that of the 
Right wing. Germany was trying to strengthen her internal cohesion and, at the 
same time, prepare Europe for what the Nazis were soon calling “The New 
Order.” The Franco-German commercial treaty signed on August 17, 
I 9 2 7 > wa s the fruit of arduous negotiations, and took effect from 
September 6. Nevertheless the balance of trade was still in deficit at 
the beginning of 1928, though imports diminished and exports in¬ 
creased by as much during the course of the year. 

The reorganization of banking figures among the most important 
episodes in this long economic and social history of modern Germany. 

From 1926, perhaps even earlier, Dr Schacht proposed the wholesale 
reorganization of the banking system. The capital of the German 
banks had been so badly reduced by inflation that ‘negative’ caution 
was now asserted to be the true ‘asset’ of the banks. They granted no 
credit beyond the limit of their capacity. The position of the Reichs- 
bank was more solid in 1926 than it had been in 1925, thanks to this 
extremely circumspect policy. It was soon in a position to claim 
sovereignty by aiding the whole national economy, since bills of ex¬ 
change flowed in after Locarno. There was, of course, no question of 
nationalizing the economy or putting it under State control. Indeed, 
nothing could have been more contrary to Dr Schacht’s convictions* 
lor he thought of the private economy as self-supporting. The Reichs- 
bank worked in close and lively connexion with the German banking 

system, and this policy was endorsed by the sixth Congress of Bankers 
in 1925. 

The Reichsbank reduced its discount rate in January 1926, renewing 
t e operation in June. When the Parker Gilbert Report appeared in 
1928 a pessimistic review of it was passed to the Press, but the re¬ 
organization of the banks proceeded none the less. The great past of 
e German banks, which dates between 1871 and the end of World 
ar is beyond question. It enables us to understand the part they 
p ayed soon after stabilization and deflation, which prepared for the 
advent of Hitler The 1914-18 War naturally fostered financial concen¬ 
tration within the ring of the great Berlin banks, which had absorbed 
eir provincial satellites. The 1918 Revolution, with its tendencies to- 
ds socialization, encouraged those who believed in a Public Bank. 

,, eresult of inflation was to create new ties between the banks and industry 
andio favour concentration into vast and definite units. 

101 q US u thC nm ^ great Berlin Banks were reduced to seven, but between 

than r! A mu ° f thdr de P artment * *"d employees was more 

an quadrupled. They made enormous profits in paper marks, which 
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were offset by huge losses the moment the money evaporated. Industry 
profited from this to invade the sphere of banking, to organize the 
banks by means of vertical concentration, and to set up a tyrannical 
control over subsidiary provincial banks. 

Stabilization reversed the trend. Inflation had drained the market of 
capital, and had given rise to the irresponsible creation of industries, 
which was considered the best way of turning liquid capital into true 
assets. Currency inflation had thus provoked the inflation of industrial capacity , 
and, after stabilization , this second infation made the need of working capital 
imperative . Long-term capital was lacking. Credit restrictions which 
had been decreed on April 7, 1924, enabled stabilization to be achieved. 
This rationing forced industrialists to turn from the Reichsbank and 
apply to the credit banks when they had exhausted their reserves of 
foreign holdings. Industrialists again danced attendance on directors of 
banks, and Stinnes’ sons protested against the despotism of the 
banks. 

At the moment when the Dawes Plan was conceived Dr Schacht, 
who had not forgotten the German tradition of State control, fought to 
strengthen Government influence, persuading the experts not to replace 
the Reichsbank with a new bank of issue, but to keep it just as it was. 
He got his way, for the Reichsbank remained the Central Banking 
Institute. The higher direction of the bank retained its official charac¬ 
ter. Thanks to a skilful compromise, the Reichsbank had complete 
freedom to discount bills with two signatures up to a third of the notes 
issued. At the same time, it inherited the Golddiskontbank (Gold Dis¬ 
count Bank), created at the time of the stabilization. With stabilization 
the proprietary classes became virtually masters of the State in its three forms — 
the Reich , the States , and the great Municipalities . To balance the Budgets of 
the Reich and of the States, and to guarantee the new currency, taxes 
were fairly heavy. From 1924 the budget surplus of the Reich amounted 
to 2000 million Reichsmarks. 

What, then, did the Reichsbank do under the direction of Dr 
Schacht? It demanded that all funds which had now become public should be 
administered according to uniform directives and regulations. They could thus be 
made usable for the reconstruction of credit . In 1926, an important year, the 
Treasury and the Reichsbank entered into an agreement concerning 
the Reichskreditgesellschaft (Reich Credit Trust). In 1927 a similar 
agreement was concluded with the Reich Railways. Thus the proportion 
of the National Revenue which passed through official hands increased. In 
addition, stabilization ensured the development of State Banks and 
Municipal Savings Banks. 

In this way a system of public banks grew up from 1924, rivalling 
the great Credit Banks and escaping the vagaries of Parliamentary con¬ 
trol. The idea and the reality of a Reich , enduring and superior to every party , 
emerged from it considerably strengthened. The Reich once again belonged to its 
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former rulers. However, it was not until the collapse of 1931 that the 
great banks were definitely integrated within the public system so 
constructed. The number of the great banks was reduced to five: 
Commerz und Privatbank, Mitteldeutsche Kreditbank, Darmstadter 
und National-Dresdner Bank, Deutsche Bank und Diskontogesell- 
schaft, and the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft. 

A comparison between their positions in 1913 and 1928 attracts 

attention to their increased vulnerability. Capital and reserves were so 

reduced that the first serious loss could sweep them away at a stroke. 

Deposits were larger, but this was due to a more extensive use of bank 

accounts, to the greater amount of money in circulation, and to real 

savings. In particular, long-term deposits increased. In 1913 deposits 

and current accounts represented 62 per cent, of the liabilities. In 1928 

they represented 86 per cent. Why this difference? It arose because the 

major part of these funds were the result offoreign loans. The vulnerability of 
the system was enormous. 


That the Reich was led over the years towards a completely planned 
State economy is not surprising. But since this economy was planned 
by the big proprietors and the old ruling minority from the time of 
Hindenburg s election, it no longer had anything in common with 
nationalization and socialization as it had been proposed between 1919 
and 1921. Inflation had served a purpose. 

The new powers of the Reich in 1930 did not include only the banks 
and means of communication. Though the economic machine pre¬ 
served relative autonomy, the State itself possessed vast undertakings. 
It was an old German tradition going back to the mercantilism of the 

Territorial States. The Weimar Republic was set up in an atmosphere 
of socialization. 

To make out that the big proprietors, like King Frederick-William I 

of Prussia in his time, were the “fathers of Socialism,” and thus oust 

social Democracy, had been sufficient to undermine the insecure 
foundations of the new Republic. 

A kind of modus vivendi was established between the official bureau¬ 
cracy and the business world. The old type of Prussian official tended 
to disappear. In other words, bureaucracy was converted to the economic 
entities. A marriage between Business and the State had been contracted. The 
Government of the Reich created the Vereinigte Industrie-Unternehm- 
ungen Aktien Gesellschaft (United Joint Stock Company for Industrial 
erprises). Dr Schacht and C. F. von Siemens headed the enterprise, 
i hus Germany of her own accord moved towards a planned economy 

direction ^ * 914, had been leadin § her in that 

A speech °n this subject by Professor Schmalenbach, made in June 
1930 , can be regarded as a sign of the times. Appropriately, he pro- 
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claimed that a wholly planned economy was an imperative need. A 
liberal, individualist economy, he said, had had its day; mass produc¬ 
tion had triumphed. Now, strictly specialist bodies were engaged in 
research, administration, and publicity. Tying up vast capital resources, 
they had become the chief factors in settling prices. An economy con¬ 
trolled in this fashion maintained production and organized consump¬ 
tion so that costs were not determined by supply and demand. 
Stabilization ended the chaotic powers of the great trusts, to their 
almost complete independence of the Government. But it was not the 
Government of yesterday in which the Centre and the Social Democrats 
held the cards, for only a Government of the Right could deal with the 
national economy. Moreover, it was this Government which had had 
full powers since the creation of the Rentenmark. 

Henceforth the cartels were formed under the auspices of the State. 
The State had definitely triumphed over the economic feudality . The Govern¬ 
ment created an organ which depended upon it; this organ served 
industry and was sustained by it. There is no doubt that the new power of 
the State was a prelude to the National Socialist dictatorship. The subordina¬ 
tion of cartels to the State by a decree of July 26, 1930, is of great 
interest. Furthermore, a decree of November 17, 1923, had suppressed 
the independence of labour by abrogating the eight-hour day. In other 
words, social legislation had been modified just before 1924. To sum 
up, a great effort had been made between ig2j and iggo to bring both employers 
and proletariat under the authority of the Reich. It was, in effect, ‘nationaliza¬ 
tion’ sui generis of all Germany’s economic energies. Based on a close 
collaboration between capital and labour, the new type of Socialism— 
a Socialism that was pre-eminently national—inspired the Reich and 
was directed by the Reich. 

The cartels fixed the types and models that were to be produced. 
They also fixed the prices and reduced the freedom of employers in the 
interests of economic efficiency. Wages and conditions of labour were 
also regulated in the name of the nation. The scale of wages and the 
prices fixed were complementary. The law of supply and demand, 
which was based on a liberal economy, vanished for both employers 
and their employees. The individual no longer counted for anything; 
he existed solely for those precise services he could render to the 
national community. In future the State was to be both arbiter and 
mediator. The traditional power of the Syndicates was jeopardized. 
Even society was half socialized ; the Socialism now practised was quasi - 
totalitarian. The plutocratic oligarchy had prepared the way for itself 
by inflation, first having destroyed the capital which had belonged 
to the middle bourgeoisie. The Socialist leaders, who did not notice 
the danger, wondered whether their own ideal was not close to realiza¬ 
tion. They had been indulgent towards the employers when they took 
power in 1918. They knew why. But the time was coming when the 
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Nazi dictatorship would swallow up the Syndicates by using the magic 
term Arbeitsgemeinschaft (community of labour). 

The fact was that the Constitution of August n, 1919, represented 
not so much a victory for Socialism of the old style as an act of faith in the 
Social State. At the moment when the depression of 1929 came the 
economic structure of Germany was rigid beyond belief because of 
fixed prices and salaries; it was vulnerable because of over-capitaliza¬ 
tion that had no fluidity, and was based on foreign loans taken up for 
business purposes; and it was centralized because it was controlled and 
directed by the Reich, by the National State. When a Government which 
was ready to swell production in order to prepare for war took power it found the 
instrument of its economic might quite ready. Jacques Bainville cannot be 
blamed for declaring that the Anglo-American credits lavished on 
Germany bordered upon betrayal. The economic reorganization of 
Weimar was dominated by an aggressive idea. 

On February 29, 1932, Werner Sombart himself stated that a 
planned economy should embrace everything, meaning that it should 
be totalitarian. International planning was not enough; there had to 
be planning at the national level. Sombart called for a Leader who 
could rule the economic-social State. From 1919 until 1932 German 
business-men became the custodians of the faith in the future which 
Germany, in spite of defeat, still held. Let a man who could ensure 
work and peace for the masses after the horrors of inflation and unem- 
ployment arise, and the masses would follow him. 


IV. Social Catastrophe and the Young Plan {1929—32) 

The Young Plan replaced the Dawes Plan. The history of how this 
change took place precedes the financial and social crisis which burst 
upon the Reich while it was in the course of reconstruction. 


After five years during which the Dawes Plan functioned smoothly 
otresemann called for a new plan which he thought had greater advan- 
ages. Parker Gilbert declared in favour of revision. No time-limit had 
been set m advance for the term of the Dawes Plan, nor had the prob- 
em of inter-Allied debts been solved. Thus arose the idea of an 
arrangement based on sixty-two annual payments demanding sums 
rom Germany which were equivalent to those owed by France to the 
Anglo-Americans. The political situation in Germany grew more and 

rfX li , d “ “ , rCSalt b * > b ' ™tMhe connivance 

he Naz!s. It involved revision of the system. The Young Plan sprang 

out of devel °p me nts W h ich reached maturity in 1928. A Committee of 

S r S c u 0V u by ° Wen Y ° Ung Was Set U P at the beginning of 

renresenter^r ’ t0§ether wUh & banker and two industrials, 

represented German interests on it. 
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Round about Christmas 1928 a Socialist, Hermann Muller, and a 
Populist, Stresemann, loudly demanded the evacuation of the Rhine¬ 
land, the recovery of the Saar, an Austrian Anschluss , the right of self- 
determination for German minorities, and absolute equality of rights 
for the Reich itself. There was a grudge against Parker Gilbert because 
he had asserted that Germany had achieved a relatively high degree of 
economic activity. In April a Press campaign took shape against the 
Committee of Experts and its work with the object of doing away with 
a Parliamentary regime from political life. This explains the attitude of 
Dr Schacht towards the Committee. His demands quickly provoked a 
wholesale breach between it and the German delegation. Backed by 
industry and supported secretly by the Social Democrats, who were in 
power, he pretended to play the financial dictator, but was compelled 
to present more acceptable offers to the Committee. 

On June 7, 1929, the Paris Conference submitted to interested 
Governments the result of its deliberations—that is to say, the Young 
Plan. Its advantages to the Reich were quite evident, for it reduced 
German indebtedness by 17 per cent. However, the plan took effect 
only from May 17, 1930. In the interval between June 1929 and May 
1930 two serious events occurred—the conferences of August ig 2 9 anc ^ 
of January 1930, and, even more important, the beginning of the great 
depression provoked by the American catastrophe ( Krach ). 

The German industrialists, who formed part of the delegation to 
the Committee for the new plan, insisted upon the proposition that 
Germany should pay the sum envisaged by the plan not with the 
assistance of foreign credits, as in the past, but with excess exports . They 
saw the danger of foreign debts, and were not unaware of the fact that 
foreign loans had been curtailed in the preceding months. Shortly 
before his death Stresemann announced the disaster in the following 
terms: “The ordering of our Budgets can only fill us with dismay. We 
are squeezing the taxpayer like a lemon; we are preventing the forma¬ 
tion of those reserves without which no national economy can e 
established. A policy of this nature cannot continue, or there will be 

ruin. . . .” . . 

Despite the plebiscite organized by Hugenberg in alliance witn 

Hitler, the Young Plan was ratified by the Reichstag on March 12, 
1930. It was the moment chosen by Dr Schacht to repudiate t e p an 
and draw closer to Hitler, the moment when Muller resigned and was 

replaced by Briining. 

In the autumn of 1929 the great world crisis prevailed everywhere. 

A veritable tidal wave, it pitilessly upset estimates and calculations. 
An industrial and economic force impossible to master was et oose 
upon the world, which, for various reasons, again closed its markets to 
the pressing encroachments of Germany. Fascism and autarchy ma e 
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their sinister appearance everywhere. In Germany agriculture again 
suffered the consequences of deflation. Intoxicated by rationalization, 
the industrialists did not perceive the danger of their financial situation. 
Neither they, the National State, nor the States had been prudent. If 
American loans stopped dead because of the crisis disaster would be 
complete. Short of money, American lenders not only stopped lending, 
they asked for what was due to them. Germany was drained in a trice. 
Abruptly she retrenched, closed down her factories, and precipitated 
the terrible unemployment which grew from three million to more than 
five million between 1930 and 1933. No words need be wasted upon the 
brutal simplicity of these proceedings. 

The financial crisis began with the failure of the Viennese Kredit- 
Anstalt in May 1931, when the withdrawal of foreign credits assumed 
alarming proportions. The strength of the Stock Exchange then 
rapidly deteriorated. On June 29 President Hoover announced his 
proposal for a moratorium of a year which was to apply both to 
reparations and to inter-Allied debts. Grave as the crisis was for the 
Reich, nobody could maintain that it had been caused by the payment 
of reparations. The German balance of payments was upset so suddenly 
that it had repercussions throughout the world. There was a run on the 
German banks and, at the same time, a flight from them. In other words , 
the withdrawal of foreign capital was accompanied by a formidable exodus of 
German capital . In August 1931 German holdings abroad were estimated 
at a total of more than nine milliards, to which could be added the 
short-term capital whose export had taken on such serious proportions 
since the commencement of the crisis. Exchange control, in itself inade¬ 
quate, allowed this sudden drain. The exact truth was that the German 
National State permitted free German capital to escape abroad. 
Foreign credits and unrepatriated credits remained frozen in Germany. 
Was it not necessary to ban withdrawals in order to preserve the 
stability of the mark, which had so laboriously been secured? For the 
second time the private economy broke away from the Reich, with the 
Government’s blessing. Thus Germany , between 1931 and 1932, salvaged the 
real wealth that would soon enable her to finance the Hitlerite war effort. 

All in all , there had been not a collapse of the German economy , but a brief 
paralysis of the national financial system . 

From this point of view the Hoover moratorium brought to mind the 
methods employed by the City of London to overcome the crises of the 
nineteenth century, and the measures applied by the United States in 
1 933 > when the banks were closed and the gold standard abandoned. 
Germany s economic position was, in fact, capable of rapid rehabilita¬ 
tion, thanks as ever to the Anglo-American world. In December 1931 the 
Consultative Commission declared: “During recent years Germany has 
provided herself with a large and powerful economic equipment capable 
of great productivity.” It foresaw her swift recovery in the future. 
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There was yet another reason for thinking it the height of deception 
to profit by the crisis and declare payment of reparations impossible. 
The problem was abandoned when the German economy recovered 
all its powers suddenly and placed itself unreservedly at the service of a 
dictator. In the few pages he devotes to the financial crisis in Germany 
A. Frantjois-Poncet does not even mention the exodus of private 
capital. How could Bruning’s financial programme succeed at a time 
when the Reich was for the second time reduced to managing without 
Germany’s real wealth? The visit of Laval and Briand to Berlin could 
hardly alter the position, any more than the Economic Commission of 
September 1931 could alter it. 

The truth came out at the Bad Harzburg Rally on October 11, 1931, 
where Dr Schacht cut a big figure. Reparations were killed by the 
Lausanne Conference in the following year. Between 1920 and 1921 
Germany had received between thirty-five and thirty-eight milliards 
from abroad. She paid out only twenty-one milliards of it in repara¬ 
tions. It could be said she wept over her victims while she gobbled 
them up with perfect calm. In the end the financial crisis of 1929-32 
proved to have been merely an episode. Thanks to the formidable 
unemployment during this period, it ripened the German people 
for dictatorship. How could it have hindered Socialist Nationalism 
from taking root in the nation and then bearing fruit? The more the 
crisis has become aggravated, the more the masses looked towards a 

heaven-sent dictator. 
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MILITARY AND DIPLOMATIC REVIVAL 


M ilitary and diplomatic revival went hand in hand with economic 
and social reconstruction. It availed itself of the same circum¬ 
stances and the same combination of events, especially of the protracted 
ordeals through which the German masses passed. These ordeals re¬ 
sulted in the phenomenon of atomization, which matured the people 
for a formidable concentration of their energies and led them to a 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

The Allies were not unaware of German rearmament, acknowledged 
or secret; nor were they unaware of the real aims of moves abroad. 
They might perhaps have cherished the illusion that the improvised 
Weimar Republic was too weak to grow too strong. They might also 
have been thinking of a valuable ally in their resistance to Bolshevism. 
In any event, they found themselves faced by a military Power which 
intended to carry out the whole programme of Continental Pan- 
Germanism at a stroke. 

I. Status of the Reichswehr and 
Early Para-Military Formations (ig 18-23) 

In a certain sense the Armistice had been a surprise. The Entente 
had suffered setbacks, and at the beginning of July Ludendorff had 
declared that he was confident of victory. On August 13, at Spa, he no 
longer felt so certain, and recommended defensive strategy. Very 
soon afterwards the German General Staff took the initiative in asking 
for an armistice. From October onward they had realized that it would 
be imposed on Germany. But Wilson excluded those who were truly 
responsible—the soldiers. At the time of the Armistice the vanquished 
monarchy and the Army that had wished at all costs to avoid military 
disaster and invasion were exonerated. We might say that the military 
leaders who obeyed the civil authority were for this reason not con¬ 
sidered to have abetted the capitulation. Public opinion in Germany 
readily allowed itself to be misguided by the skilful propaganda well- 
known to us. Those incriminated were accused of treason—Jews, 
Socialists, and Communists, as well as the heads of the German delega¬ 
tion that is to say, the principal leaders of the future Weimar parties. 
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As for the social revolution, people feigned ignorance of the fact that it 
had started with the Navy and the Army themselves. 

It was not long before the Social Democrats were in league with the 
most reactionary elements of the defeated Army to bring about the 
violent and decisive liquidation of the social revolution. Ebert in 
person harangued the troops returning to Berlin. He proclaimed them 
“undefeated.” The monument commemorating the Berlin students 
carried the symbolic inscription Invictis victi victuri. The Free Corps 
were immediately formed by voluntary engagement. Stirred by fierce 
resentments, military leaders and the landowners of the East used them 
against the Spartacist divisions. On the one hand, therefore, were the 
Socialists and the General Staff. On the other hand were the Indepen¬ 
dent Socialists and Communists. 

From March 6, even before the revolutionary disorders were entirely 
suppressed, a provisional law handed over the remnants of the Army 
to officers who had fought against the outbreak. Prompted by Noske, 
the first national Army was improvised, taking the name of Reichswehr. 
Police formations were set up alongside it, for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing internal order. These two bodies, already considerable, were com¬ 
pleted by the Civil Guards ( Einwohnericehren ) and innumerable sporting 

organizations. 

On June 22, 1919, the Assembly accepted the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. When Hindenburg and Groener, Ludendorff’s successor, 
resigned, Ebert and Noske faced the other generals and their improvised 
organizations. It was they who suggested to Noske that he should seize 
power, repudiate the Treaty of Versailles, and become dictator of 
Germany. At the same time the Baltic troops were reorganized before 
going into action on March 13, 1920, at the time of the Kapp-Luttwitz 


coup d'etat. , 

The Treaty of Versailles took effect on January io, 1922, and the 

Reich was compelled to adapt its impoverished military forces to the 
terms of the peace. On April i, three months after the ratification ot 
the treaty, the Reichswehr was to be reduced to 100,000 men, as 
demanded by the Allies. The Supreme Council extended this period 
until July 10, 1920, and the Spa Conference extended it a second time 
to January 1, 1921. Negotiations between the Entente and the Allies 
concerning the definitive status of the Reichswehr thus occupied a who e 
year from January 1920 until January 1921. It was only a ter t e co 
d'etat of March 1920 that these negotiations took on a really norma a ‘ 
The Military Decree was voted on March 18, 1921, and modified o 
June 14 of the same year. Conscription was abolished; the Army was 
to contain 100,000 volunteers, with 4000 officers. The avy was 
contain 15,000 men and 1500 officers, with a twelve-year tcr ™ 0 s ‘ 
vice for men and a twenty-five-year term for officers. There was to be 
a new kind of relationship between officers and men, and recruitmen 
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was to be local. Such, then, were the essential conditions of the decree. 
The large General Staff was replaced by an autonomous corps. An 
army corps of four divisions was to be stationed in Berlin, and a corps 
of three divisions in Cassel, while three divisions of cavalry, consisting 
of six regiments in all, were to be stationed at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
Breslau, and Cassel. Such was the military framework of the new 
Reich. Security police and Civil Guards were to be disarmed, and arms 
and war material were to be destroyed. 

General von Seeckt took command of the new military organization. 
The son of a general, von Seeckt was born in 1866, and had advanced 
very rapidly during the War. He had learned how to go about his 
business with discretion, perseverance, and the tact of a diplomat. He 
could act without attracting attention. In 1919 he had taken part in 
the operations on the Baltic, and in 1921 he succeeded Hindenburg at 
the age of fifty-five. 

Von Seeckt came of the same stock as Schacht and Stresemann. Like 
them he was a member of the Populist Party, which had descended 
from the former National Liberals. He had propounded his political 
ideas in a book entitled Die des deutschen Reichs. What he particu¬ 

larly wanted was preparedness, the mobilization of German energies 
through a kind of spiritual awakening. Having a holy horror of pacifism, 
which seemed to him worse than Bolshevism, he judged that material 
disarmament was far less important to the Allies than mental disarma¬ 
ment. However, it seemed to him that the Treaty of Versailles was 
providing mental rearmament for Germany, even though the Allies 
were disarming her materially. The hand thus seemed to have been won 
in advance. 

Lutheran by origin, like Schacht and Stresemann, von Seeckt con¬ 
ceived, as Treitschke had done, a rapport between individual freedom 
and the State. The individual had a right to his freedom, the State to 
its own powers. Religion, which was a personal matter, ought not to be 
subordinated to the State. Von Seeckt also deplored the decline of 
commercial morality and the principles of private property in Germany 
because of inflation and the bankruptcy of the State. Fascism and 
Communism were equally odious to him. The great tradition of 
German history was, in his eyes, that of a national community com¬ 
posed of free and responsible individuals, capable of dedicating them¬ 
selves to the State in order to ensure its internal prosperity and the 
power it needed to possess abroad. Was not this the idea that Fichte 
had set before the future German nation in his Reden ? To understand 
the affairs of the Weimar State exactly it is important to define clearly 
the shades of nationalism to which Schacht, Stresemann, and von 
Seeckt adhered, each after his own fashion. 

Von Seeckt held certain convictions about the profession of arms, 
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being one of the people who frankly preferred offence, vigorous and 
decisive attack, to defence. The capture of Riga in May 1919 was due 
to him. His memorandum of February 1919 on military reorganization 
anticipated a professional, specialist Army. In 1921 he published his 
Grundlegende Gedanken fur den Wiederaufbau unserer Wehrmacht. Technical 
superiority, according to him, could be obtained by a close tie between 
military preparations and science. The more the number of combatants 
grew, the more certain became the triumph of material. The more 
science advanced, the more it could place its inventions and instru¬ 
ments at the disposal of the Army. If material is superior to the living, 
mortal mass, it is in no way superior to the living human spirit, which is 
in itself immortal. Above all, there had to be intuitive knowledge of the 
enemy’s situation and preparedness for the supreme effort; for the 
hostile army could be annihilated only by mobility. Mobility alone 
made up for limitations upon the number of soldiers. Modern arms 
demanded few men, but in return the men had to be perfectly trained 
for their tasks. A disciple of Clausewitz, of von Schlieffen, and of 
Moltke, von Seeckt intended to maintain the principles of the Prussian 
tradition in rebuilding the military structure, and to pass them on to 

the Third Reich. 


II. The Reichswehr from 1924 to 1929 

From 1924 military revival profited from the financial and economic 
well-being that prevailed between 1924 and 1929. Prompted by von 
Seeckt and guided by him, three important tasks were undertaken: 
organization of the nucleus of a new Army for war purposes; mastery 
in the air and at sea for the Reich; and the construction of a true war 
economy in harmony with a planned, rationalized economy. nee 
these aims were realized, it would be possible to tackle the problem o 

large-scale secret rearmament. 


Before 1914 the German Army was far from possessing the required 
unity and coherence. It comprised four distinct armies w ose on y 
recognized head was the Emperor. There was no lack of rwalry^be¬ 
tween the War Minister, the Chief of the General Staff, the Cl ]! e 
the Imperial War Cabinet, and the Inspectors-General of all t 
Services. The provisional decree provided for a singk, umfie Y 

under the supreme command of the President of the Reich. Tha 
to Article 48, he could employ the Reichswehr as an exe cu tiy e instru¬ 
ment. He had not hesitated to do so during the 1923 rubles 
agreement of Stresemann. It was the Treaty of Versailles, thereto , 
which had confirmed this resounding victory for unitanamsm. 

Noske defined the functions of the Reichswehr-to watch over the 
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security of frontiers and to safeguard internal order. Better, in 1923 the 
Reichswehr had demonstrated that it could save the unity of the Reich 
itself. It was not, however, considered as a political instrument. On the 
contrary, von Seeckt banned any preoccupations of this kind. His great 
idea was to restore the unity of control which had lapsed since the days 
of Frederick II, and, as Chef der Heeresleitung , he held the strings in his 
hands. It was the triumph of the General Staff, the sudden realization 
of von Schlieffen’s dream. The head of the Army had replaced the 
fallen monarch; he was the focus of obedience and devotion. Under 
Ebert’s Presidency von Seeckt arrogated to himself the mainsprings of 
authority. But, should Hindenburg take Ebert’s position, it would mean 
the swift eclipse of von Seeckt. Nevertheless unity of direction would 
not suffer. 

Throughout the thousand Parliamentary and Governmental ups- 
and-downs which marked the history of Weimar Germany the Ministry 
of the Reichswehr was occupied from 1920 until 1928 by Gessler alone. 
Groener took over from him in 1928, and until 1933 only he and von 
Schleicher held the office. Gessler was a former Mayor of Nuremberg, 
a member of the Democratic Party. His relations with von Seeckt were 
sometimes difficult, but he carefully supervised the destinies and inter¬ 
ests of the Army. He left the Ministry only because of a scandal caused 
by the bankruptcy of Phoebus Films, a venture in which Reichswehr 
funds had been imprudently involved. 

The November 1918 Revolution had undoubtedly put the civil 
authority in the place of the old military power, which had grown 
singularly independent during the imperial era. It was not long before 
the General Staff regained its one-time place and traditional prestige. 
From 1925 all the big posts passed into the hands of soldiers. Further, 
the Reichswehr experienced no difficulty in ensuring its own budgetary 
appropriations, and in becoming a veritable “state within the state,” 
as Scheidemann said in 1926, at the time when Germany entered the 
League of Nations. It exercised a growing influence on public affairs 
without political responsibility. The Minister of War was accepted as 
the infallible voice of the national interest. To denounce the Reichs- 
wehr’s preparations or to expose certain of its secret machinations 
amounted to treason. The General Staff reappeared in the guise of the 
Truppenamt , a collection of highly important directive bodies. Civilians 
were on principle excluded from this homogeneous body, which was a 
closed shop. Instruction given to new officers of the General Staff 
derived uniformity and sanction from the Minister himself. 

The Truppenamt therefore represented the persistence of the military 
spirit and the military tradition in the face of Allied threats, for the 
most part ineffectual; and in the face of ineffective protests from 

arliamentarians. Within this admirably adapted cadre von Seeckt 
organized courses of instruction for the generals themselves, under his 

G 
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personal direction. The courses were held in different places each year. 
Here was an innovation that marked new progress towards uniformity 
of teaching and of conception. Generals at the end of their careers had 
to consider themselves not only instructors, but pupils. They were 
being trained to look towards the coming war. A sharp, wide-awake 
technical intelligence was demanded of them. Von Seeckt was of the 
opinion that no method could do without science and theory. All 
preparations for war had to take into account the constantly recurring 
changes in politics, in economic life, and in culture. The Army of 1914 
did not have, was far from having, this absolute respect for technique 
and its exigencies. 


Like von Schlieffen and Moltke, von Seeckt attached the greatest 
importance to means of communication and to the transport required 
for moving vast quantities of petrol and munitions. Von Seeckt con¬ 
stantly reminded his officers that the tactical conception of a military 
operation seemed extraordinarily simple by contrast with the immense 
number and complexity of the administrative details involved. As with 
everything else, an extension of bureaucracy was necessary in the 
military sphere. Yet the scope of this indispensable mechanization and 
rationalization in itself ought never to kill the spirit, the quickness of 
the intuitive intelligence that every high culture produced. 

For the purpose of the grand offensive of 1918 Ludendorff had 
arranged new and more fraternal relations between officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers, and men, perhaps imitating the French Army. 
By contrast, von Seeckt made an aristocracy of his General Staff that 
was more oligarchic than ever, introducing into it numerous officers of 
high rank. It was the germ of a new conception of military discipline. 
A kind of heightened morale took the place of the drills and parades of 

former times. 

In choosing his 100,000 men von Seeckt could draw upon the 
40,000 officers and 350,000 men of the provisional Reichswehr. Since 

1918 the officer corps had been divided into two camps— intransigent 
followers of Ludendorff or von Liittwitz and moderates who looked 
towards Hindenburg and Groener. Von Liittwitz had been ba y com 
promised in March 1920. Von Seeckt especially retained the moderate 
elements. He excluded the condottieri , the soldiers of fortune, the eterna 


trouble-makers. ,, _ . , , ^ • 

There was thus a division between the ‘legal Reichswehr, main¬ 
tained by the public authority, and the bodies^ we may regard as 

‘illegal.’ It was from these latter that Hitler, out of his hostility . 

von ^Seeckt, selected the first assault sections of his S.A 
lungen, Storm Troopers). In any event, the Army did not lackvolun¬ 
teers. When von Seeckt had to resign in igrf he had placed the 
reconstruction of the Weimar Reich on a solid footing. By the time 
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Hindenburg was elected to the Presidency all military action against 
the regime was, in principle, impossible. 

Von Seeckt’s idea of building up a shock force of high quality is 
certainly the origin of France’s defeat in 1940. It was not for nothing 
that Colonel de Gaulle had played the part of a Cassandra. The shock 
troops, amounting to 100,000 men, were conscientiously developed to 
serve as the original model of a more considerable Army which was to 
be built in the future. It was the idea of 1813 taking on new life and 
reality. It was also, as Foch understood it, the most flagrant violation 
of the Treaty. When the Control Commission withdrew in 1917 it had 
doubtless destroyed the old Army, but had been unable to prevent the 
building of a new one. 

The new Navy and Air Force soon made their appearance. Certainly 
the Treaty had adopted draconian measures with regard to material, 
and von Seeckt therefore concentrated all his attention upon training 
personnel, rather than upon replacing units of the Navy, in the course 
of the early years. That work was carried out by Admiral Trotha, who, 
however, retired soon after the Kapp-Ltittwitz coup d'etat. From 1926, 
as an English expert commented, the new personnel of the German 
Navy was superior to the personnel of 1914. Naval construction began 
with five cruisers of six thousand tons belonging to the Koln class, and 
building was aimed more and more at lightness and speed. The so- 
called ‘pocket battleship' was to be a grave threat to maritime com¬ 
merce. This was a wholesale reaction against the naval battles and 
methods of 1914-18. According to Admiral Raeder, the future of 
Germany at sea depended upon her cruisers and her submarines alone. 

It was the same with aviation. The restrictions of the Versailles 
Treaty led eventually to the stimulation of popular interest in military 
and civil aviation. Von Seeckt foresaw the importance of this new arm 
at a very early stage, and he introduced 180 Air Force officers into the 
Reichswehr. As a result of secret co-operation between the Reich and 
the U.S.S.R., the training required was provided in Russia. 

Von Seeckt’s great idea of an indissoluble tie between science, 
military action, and progress in industrial technique was fully realized 
between 1924 and 1929. Thanks to foreign loans, Germany’s immense 
effort at rationalization was associated with her effort to bring about a 
military revival during this surely memorable period. 

Von Seeckt gambled freely on the contrast between large armies and 
an army equipped with modern weapons. Sometimes technical science 
made such strides that a weapon was out of date by the time it was 
distributed to the troops. A new weapon, after all, costs so much 
that the State orders it only under the whiplash of necessity. The 
smaller an army the better equipped it would be. But the resources of 
industry alone could equip it. Therefore every factory had to be trans- 
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formed as quickly as possible so that it could produce the most modern 
arms at the desired moment. How could modern equipment be 
collected for millions of men? Above all, how could this be done 
without the unwise accumulation of material reserves that soon be¬ 
came useless? 

Prototypes had to be selected so that mass production could be got 
under way at full speed to meet the most urgent needs. The closest 
alliance with industry was vital. The immediate production of standard 
models in adequate quantity had to be ensured. This presupposed 
scientific collaboration between the Government, industry and, the 
Army. And it explains von Seeckt’s creed of rapid and massive produc¬ 
tion modelled upon the achievements of the United States. In fact, the 
destruction of war material in 1918 had turned out to Germany’s 
advantage, for the Reichswehr was not burdened with worthless 


weapons. ? 

The armaments industry faithfully carried out von Seeckt s direc¬ 
tives. Prototypes of heavy armaments, forbidden by the Treaty of 
Versailles, were made abroad according to designs provided by re¬ 
search and experimental centres. Contact was established with joint- 
stock companies receiving foreign subsidies. Russia, Sweden, Hollan , 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Turkey lent themselves to this manoeuvre. 
In 1927 Krupp acquired 63,000 of the 198,000 Bofors shares, this 
phase of research for the purpose of making prototypes was completed 
in 1929. Later on Hitler recognized the Wehrmacht’s debt to t e 


technicians of those days. , , 

German arms factories had not, as in Britain, been destroyed; they 

had simply been changed over. With all controls removed, it was 

estimated that a whole year would be needed to reach the production 

level of 1918. Industrial rationalization, completed in 1929, was 

available for the production of prototypes which had already been 

prepared. It explains why Germany was ready at the moment whe 

the Disarmament Conference was sitting. • 

How could such an effort be financed? If there was a surplus certain 

items in the budget of the Reichswehr could be earned .fonjard^to 

succeeding years. It was therefore easy to draw a veil over mount- 
moves of the Ministry, and to amass funds that were consta y ^ 
ing. From 1924 to 1930 these sums rose to 4668 million m , P & 
from such other sums as were concealed under certain e • > 
Budget calls for special analysis it is Brumng s Budget of 93 °-Ah 

was die comment made about it by the Berhner ^ 

1930. We must not forget that industrialization, which ^ed^t ^ 

surplus of available energy, became a heavy charge m 11 ,^^ ^ 
required the upkeep of factories and a high degree of p i j 

S panning? in the Manufacture of models, and in produetton method. 
The campaign of ,93^4. showed that, though dects.ve act.on mtgh, 
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be over in a few days or weeks, it had to be preceded by long and 
detailed preparation. The important thing was the stage of prepara¬ 
tions at the moment when hostilities commenced. What were the 
combatants themselves, compared with the immense working popula¬ 
tion? The principal demand was for a great many raw materials and a 
great many workers. Leaders of the Government were infinitely more 
important than the generals themselves. 

It was on this point that the notion of‘militarism’ widened its whole 
scope, for standardization and the monotonous repetition of the same 
actions and movements engendered in the field of industry the same 
discipline as that engendered on the field of battle . This later accounted 
for the ‘soldier’ theories of the Third Reich. There is no need to 
demonstrate how valuable German industry could be for war purposes, 
in metallurgy, in the field of chemical products, in textiles and other 
branches. Pseudo-planning took on precise significance in just this 
sense. 


III. Secret Rearmament (1930-33) 

Von Seeckt and his successor made their long-term preparations 
with most detailed care, and the full scope and meaning of German 
rearmament became evident at the time France evacuated the Rhine¬ 
land, at the moment of Hitler’s first electoral victory. A study of these 
three years of secret rearmament is essential if we are to understand the 
evolution of the Weimar regime. All the efforts, all the scientific 
preparations, all the rationalization of German activities which were 
features of the years 1919-33, were directed towards this end. 

The dominant personality in the death of the Republic was General 
von Schleicher. He worked in close collaboration with Gessler, then 
Minister of the Reichswehr. From 1931 his influence grew. When 
Gessler resigned it was he who named Groener as his successor. His 
chief role consisted in preparations for setting the Army on a new basis. 

Umbau was the German term which described the military reform 
undertaken by von Schleicher. 

At the time when the Reichswehr’s budget for 1931 was debated the 

respective positions of the political parties were plain for all to see. 

Germany at this period was subject to no control. Shortly before his 

death Stresemann exclaimed: “Here we are, masters in our own home 

again! Thus it was simply a question of the place the Army was to 

occupy in the midst of a nation which had just recovered its indepen¬ 
dence. 

Right-wing extremists, among them the Nazis, the Nationalists who 

o owed Hugenberg, the Agrarian League, and the Economic Party, 
a emanded that the Reich should have the right, the freedom, to 
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rearm to the utmost. So far as the military budget was concerned, there 
were to be no economies. Left-wing extremists and Communists pro¬ 
tested against the size of the allocation to the Reichswehr, and called for 
full disarmament. They had no chance whatever of making themselves 
heard. 

Among the moderates there were varying shades of opinion; points of 
view were less sharply defined. The Populists had an eminent orator to 
help their cause—General von Seeckt himself. He had been elected a 
Deputy to the Reichstag. His argument was known in advance, for all 
the Populists were satisfied that von Seeckt’s Reichswehr had resumed 
the traditions of the old Army. Germany, they said, had to make the 
fullest use of the possibilities of rearming that were open to her. 

As usual, the Centre pulled in different directions. Its spokesman, 
the Deputy Ersing, had certain reticences in regard to the Reichswehr. 
He had explained what they were in 1929. However, when Briining 
came to power in 1931 the tone of this member of the Centre Party 
was noticeably uplifted. The Reichswehr, with its wonderful sense of 
citizenship, was now eulogized, at the very moment when its leaders 
were monarchist and many of its soldiers were being won over to 

Nazism. 

The Democrats had published their military programme in 1929. 
The party hesitated over the question of whether the future Army was 
to be a professional or conscript one. Nevertheless it rejected all aggres¬ 
sive tendencies when it came to ideas about national defence at home 


and abroad. ,. , , , 

But above all, it was the opinion of the Social Democrats which had 

to be’known. The Majority Socialists and the Independents had 

formerly been divided over the military question, the Independents 

regarding the policy of Ebert and Noske with highly jaundiced eyes. 

When the party was returned to power in 1928, with Hermann Mu er 

as Chancellor, it felt obliged to make known its programme of national 

defence. After pacifist declarations rejecting war as an instrumen o 

policy it assigned to the German Republic the historic mission o a 8 

the lead in a general disarmament. The party stated that the Republic 

was compelled to maintain an Army "to protect the existence of t 

nationWas there such a great difference between the military pro 

gramme of the Social Democrats and that of the Nationalists? Had not 
the party already capitulated and sacrificed its doctrmal WJ® 
in the matter of the pocket battleship A in March 1928, for the sake o, 

remaining in power? There was no doubt that it w0 ^ on 

Reichswehr’s new budget. Who, then, can determine the rea^pos^^ 
of the Social Democrats between internationalism and na 

As a result of numerous debates and discussions all the parties 
Social Democrats included, rallied to the Government and voted it 
military credits. The Communists alone refrained from doing • 
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the sort of party grouping that had already been seen just before 
World War I. 

The most serious feature of the event was without doubt the nature 
of these Parliamentary debates. They had been carefully arranged in 
advance. Anything unforeseen, anything likely to cause embarrass¬ 
ment, was kept out of them. The Minister for the Reichswehr knew 
that his proposals would be approved, knew that his speech was a mere 
formality. Each party spokesman was simply addressing friends and 
colleagues. When the vote was taken 24 Socialist Deputies abstained, 
9 of them going over to the Communists. They were all summoned 
before the party’s Disciplinary Committee, and from then on the 
Communists could style the Social Democrats not simply ‘‘opportun¬ 
ists,” but “traitors” to their own cause. 

General von Schleicher had spent the greater part of his career in 
the General Staff. From 1918 to 1919 he was the political counsellor of 
Hindenburg and Groener, and it was he who acted as intermediary in 
the negotiations between representatives of the Army and the Socialist 
leaders. He had formerly pleaded the cause of the Free Corps with the 
Army, at a moment when their position as German mercenaries serving 
abroad made them suspect to officers of the old school. The supremacy 
of the Army in the Reich was his doctrine, though it was a supremacy 
which had to be assured not by violent means, but by continuous 
penetration. He had thus won the confidence of von Seeckt. 

In 1929 Groener, when Minister for War, had organized a Minister- 
amt (Ministerial Department) for him. It was the first attempt to create 
within the Reich an established body responsible for ensuring liaison 
between the various services. Von Schleicher was thus well placed 
to influence the political attitudes of the Reichswehr, although the 
Reichswehr was not supposed to indulge in political activities. At the 
same time, though a recital of his political intrigues between 1930 and 
1 933 would have no importance, we must discuss what he did for the 
Army and for secret rearmament. 

Von Schleicher stood between Government and Army leaders be¬ 
cause of the Ministeramt which had been organized for him. The result 
was that his influence spread rapidly during the course of 1931. He soon 
took advantage of this to make contact with Hitler and the Nazis, with 
the object of preventing his Minister, Groener, from engaging in a 
victorious struggle with the Nazi formations. These Nazi formations he 
regarded as he had formerly regarded the Free Corps, and he had no 
intention of allowing the S.A. and S.S. to be suppressed. General 
Groener s resignation in May 1932 was a decisive event, since it 
brought these conflicting tendencies to an end. Because of it the Nazis 
gained the day. Thus von Schleicher was the man who handed the 
Reichswehr over to National Socialism. 
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Considering the whole period between January 1930 and March 
1933, the Reichswehr’s development until 1932 had been slow. From 
that year von Schleicher, Minister for the Reichswehr in von Papen’s 
Government, overstepped the limits set by the Treaty of Versailles, 
which restricted it to 100,000 men. Thus when Hitler took power he 
had to do little but complete the task begun by von Schleicher. It was 
General Groener who had devised what we might call the first real war 
plan. The Army of the Reich was gradually transformed while it 
retained the appearances demanded by the Treaty of Versailles. Its 
cadres and troops were trained by new methods, its formations and 
equipment were modernized, and there were changes in the High 
Command, which was rejuvenated. An army of leaders for the hour of 
danger , in accordance with von Seeckt’s directives, had to be formed. 
Budgets between 1930 and 1933 speak for themselves. In 1930-31 the 
increase in credits voted represented 5 per cent, of the total voted in 
1 929-30. In 1931-32 the upward trend of the Budget was interrupted 
because of the financial crisis that swept the Reich. However, it was 
none the less certain—as von Gerlach stated in an open letter to Hinden- 
burg on January 19, 1931—that it was monstrous for the Reich to be 
spending 700 million on the Army—that is, 250 million more than in 
1925, the first year of the false prosperity engendered by foreign 
loans. 

From that moment General von Schleicher could undertake the 
great transformation. Minister for the Reichswehr, he had the support 
of the parties in the Reichstag. Moreover, experiments already carried 
out by the Army gave him confidence. His position was also streng¬ 
thened by the splendid budgets sanctioned for him despite the financial 
difficulties which the Reich had fully exploited so as to avoid meeting 

its creditors and paying reparations. 

Von Schleicher remained at the head of the Ministry for eight 
months. He began by speeding the Reichswehr towards its new 
destinies. Fie reduced the size of the big units, increased mechanization 
and the means of anti-tank defence. New stocks of war materia 
appeared. In September 1931 large-scale manoeuvres were held in the 
region of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder. 

At this juncture von Schleicher announced his plan of reorganization 

( Umbau ). ~ 

He gave details of it in a great broadcast he made on July 2b, 193 • 

He intended to convert the Reichswehr of 100,000 into a mo era 
army. Foreign military attaches were plunged into speculation abou 
the nature of this military revolution. Rumours of all kinds swept t 
capital. Cautious observers thought it was possible that the Rachawe 
was in the process of full development. The Reichswehr m its frame¬ 
work still resembled the Army demanded by the Treaty of Versailles, 
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but was very far removed from it in spirit . Moreover, it carried on 
immense activities in forbidden realms. 

The Geneva conversations and the Five-power Pact of December 11, 
1932, induced Germany to hasten her claims, if not her programme. 
She demanded an increase in the number of effectives and their re¬ 
distribution; reduction in the length of service to six years or three 
years; the establishment of a very short-term serving militia which 
would be compulsorily enrolled; and, lastly, the right to possess the 
same type of arms and materials as were available to other countries. 
These changes were to take effect from April 1, 1938, but by that time, 
of course, Hitler would be in power. 

Germany wanted these changes because her object was to set up a 
Field Army of twenty-one modern divisions by April 1, 1938. It was, 
therefore, a question of reorganizing the Army in peace-time, of 
instructing the complement of men required when it was mobilized, 
and of reforming the organs of mobilization. 

We need hardly dwell upon the details of the reorganized system of 
recruiting for the Reichswehr, the manufacture of weapons, and the 
progress of aviation between 1930 and 1933. The veil drawn over the 
collaboration between the Red Army and the Reichswehr was partly 
lifted before 1933. Any examination of German rearmament between 
1930 and 1933, if it is to go deeper, requires a serious inquiry into 
Germany’s economic potential during this period; into the industrial 
effort which she devoted to war purposes; into the composition of the 
Reichswehr, the Brownshirt army, the police, and the Labour Corps; 
indeed, into all the resources the Reich could possibly mobilize. Nor 
must we forget the new spirit of the “nation in arms,” the prevailing 
“soldier spirit,” as well as the strategic views of the General Staff. 


IV. Stresemann's Beginnings {1919-23) 

The policy pursued by Stresemann from 1919 to 1929, the most 
crowded decade of his life, showed a remarkable continuity, to which 
his actions and his speeches also bear testimony. In certain respects he 
was the last of the old-style National Liberals. Like all distinguished 
Germans, he appears as a curious mixture of romanticism and realism. 
He was a realist in so far as his ties with heavy industry and the business 
bourgeoisie led him to retain the economic liberalism which had 
attracted Bismarck immediately after the unification of Germany. Yet 
he was just as much a romantic in his fidelity to the memory of 
Bennigsen, co-founder of the National Verein. He forgot none of the 
elements which to the mind of a German of his broad views stood for 
the greatness of the Reich and its traditional culture, and which 
included the universities and students grouped into corporate bodies, a 
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vision of the Hanseatic League, of the colonial and maritime exploits 
of the Wilhelmian Empire, the disinterested ethic once observed by 
higher-ranking Prussian officials in their devotion to the State, and, 
finally, that spirituality, that liberty of spirit sui generis , which has 
always been the pride of cultivated Germans. 

If I can trust my own memory there was a parallel between Strese- 
mann and Rathenau. The latter was at once realist and romantic, 
moving easily through the complex realms of modern mechanization 
and of the rational objectives pursued by it. But he believed also in a 
realm of the spirit and in its higher prerogatives. In 1928, during his 
meeting with Poincare, Stresemann tried to make him understand that 
if Germans hankered after reunion with Austria it was because out-and- 
out industrialization had parched their souls, and because they re¬ 
garded Austrian Germanism as a sort of Fountain of Youth. 

Those who have read Oswald Spengler’s Preussentum und Sozialismus 
will understand Stresemann better. It may be that Stresemann was the 
type, rare enough in Germany, of a politically gifted bourgeois, one of 
those who could give the lie to Max Weber’s strictures upon that class. 
What characterized Stresemann was his flexibility, the art with which 


he knew how to adapt himself to the thousand changing circumstances 
of the moment. He has often been taken, quite wrongly, for a hypocrite. 
In fact, he believed in the civilizing mission of Germany and her 
culture. There is no doubt about his sincerity on this essential point. 
Yet he had his eyes fixed upon great historical memories: the Frankfurt 
Parliament and its European conceptions, which verged upon Contin¬ 
ental Pan-Germanism; the foundation of the Empire in 1871, and even 
the Wars of Independence of 1813-14, with the aspirations of the youth 
of those days. In fact, even after 1918 he continued to view the future 
of the Reich in the false light of a dazzling past. There was in Strese¬ 
mann (as there was in Schacht and von Seeckt) a trace of that ever¬ 
present nationalism peculiar to Germans, which transcends the histori¬ 
cal reality and offers the imagination visions that are too often mis¬ 
leading. True enough, the Nazis fought Stresemann beyond the | rav< ;> 
but his patriotism was better informed than their own. at 1 
Stresemann had not gone in 1929? Would Hitler have come to P ower * 
We can compare Stresemann—not without reason wit rie ric 
Naumann, the German who, on the eve of World War I, a reams 
of a popular Reich, of an empire which should be founded upon mon¬ 
archy, but which would at the same time be a Republic of 1 lanne 
Labour. It was a superior form of Socialist Nationalism, 0 a oc 
that did not exclude Continental Pan-Germanism. Indeed, it would 
certainly have made Europe into a Federal Republic ofthe^same kind 
in the event of a German victory. It was his enthusiasm for Namma 
ideas that seemed to have driven Stresemann towards the Natio 
Liberal Party in 1907. Elected to the Reichstag in that year, he was 
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the party’s youngest Deputy, and was the friend of Bassermann, 
Bennigsen’s successor. 

It is not surprising that Stresemann saw the First World War as a 
rather romantic crusade for triumphant Germanism. He became a 
follower of Naumann when his book on Mitteleuropa and the annexion- 
ist plans of the General Staff appeared, and he dreamt of a union 
between Germany and Austria, of a Greater Germany ruled from 
Berlin. A disciple of Ludendorff, he was kept out of the Democratic 
Party during its creation in 1918. 

This was the man who, from 1918 to 1923, was preparing himself to 
become one day the uncontested leader of Weimar diplomacy. The 
ostracism of the Democrats naturally drove him away from the side of 
the industrialists and the Populists; luckily, moreover, for Stresemann 
avoided the betrayal of 1920. He made an apology on behalf of Prussia 
at the right time in the Weimar Assembly, claiming that she should be 
maintained as an independent Territorial State within the Federal 
Reich. The man who in 1926 was to preside over Germany’s entry into 
the League of Nations protested against that article of the Constitution 
which subordinated German Law to International Law. He saw in the 
League of Nations only a Holy Alliance between France, England, and 
the United States. The idea of friendship with Russia did not displease 
him, and he submitted to Rathenau’s influence over this question. He 
thought that Germany should keep close contact with Russia against 
the Latin West, and should remain faithful to the Bismarckian concep¬ 
tion of a Reinsurance Treaty. 

He seemed to have understood the true significance of the drama of 
inflation. He was no Socialist in the ordinary sense of the term, and he 
did not admit that the great trusts had forced the middle layers of the 
population into the proletarian ranks by their selfish combinations and 
their policy of scandalous profits. He rejoiced to see the bourgeoisie 
seize power in 1920, and was clearly steering a middle course between 
revolutionary socialism and the prevarications of Big Business. 

His party had not consented to the signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
When the London Ultimatum came in May 1921 Stresemann’s attitude 
was very curious. Inspired by Bainville’s judgment, Godfrey Scheele 
describes it perfectly. Stresemann, he said, had rejected the Versailles 
Treaty as an ultimatum in itself, but admitted he was ready to accept 
the London Ultimatum. The formation of Wirth’s Government put 
him out of the running. But why had he accepted it? Why this apparent 
volte-face by the leaders of bourgeois nationalism? 

Bainville explains this really well. He recognized that if Stresemann 
or some other political leader was forceful and logical enough to 
extricate foreign policy from the sphere of demagogy he would later 
obtain all sorts of concessions from the Allies. He would restore the 
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diplomatic and international prestige of Germany at the cost of 
ephemeral concessions. The Social Democrats believed themselves 
bound to excuse their acceptance by protest. Loebe, President of the 
Reichstag, exclaimed that Germany’s signature could not make pos¬ 
sible what it was impossible to carry out. What would a Stresemann do? 
asked Bainville. He would content himself with thinking quietly what 
Loebe had said out loud. He would think of the future, would keep 
silence and avoid any affecting words. Germany had need of people 
with cool heads and calm methods, always masters of themselves. They 
were the most dangerous of men. Stresemann soon proved to the 
world that he conceived and pursued the policy that Bainville des¬ 
cribed so exactly. 

The famous ‘Hundred Days’ of 1923 gave Stresemann his great 
chance. He was going to govern Weimar Germany at one of the most 
critical phases in its history. The Ruhr was occupied, and Cuno be¬ 
lieved that passive resistance should be organized there in support of 
heavy industry, which was threatened in the middle of unlimited 
inflation. France gained a real success in the Ruhr, while the Reich 
allowed its currency to evaporate. In Berlin there was a general strike, 
and Saxony looked like going Communist. Stresemann took office as 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister. What was he going to do? Fie main¬ 
tained the unity of the Reich, and he afterwards laid the diplomatic 
foundations of the second attempt risked by Germany to dominate 
Europe and the world. He turned towards the majestic examples of 
Hardenberg and Bismarck, evoked memories of Tilsit and Olmiitz; he 
understood what the realism of Bismarck meant. To those who sighed 
for a Bismarck to resist the Entente he always replied that Bismarck 
would have done what he was doing. Bluff is useless when directing the 
foreign policy of a country conquered and shorn of defence. The 
calculating ones like von Seeckt and Stresemann showed that they were 
more formidable than the Ludendorffs and Hitlers. 

In 1813 Prussia had brought about her revival by borrowing the best 
ideas of the French Revolution. Stresemann did the same; he employed 
the Wilsonian ideology of Versailles and Geneva, thereby getting better 
results than any German of his time. His policy was the policy of libera¬ 
tion within the framework of the possibilities offered to him. o 
consolidate the peace indispensable to military restoration, to reso ve 
the problem of reparations in a manner tolerable to the Reic , to 
protect Germany abroad and recover Danzig, the Polish Corridor, an 
Upper Silesia, and to reunite Austria and the Reich—such was the 
programme. It was not only a question of skilful diplomacy, it was a 
question of moral experiment, founded like that of 1815 upon goo , 
sound philosophy. The Wilsonian ideal of absolute justice was oppose 
by the German principle of moral autonomy, while preparing at the 
same time the revolt of colonies against European rule. If Stresemann 
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employed the Reichswehr in 1923 it was because he considered that 
internal order was indispensable to any diplomacy bent on success. 
What he stood out for obstinately was national liberty, liberty of move¬ 
ment founded upon traditional culture. But this was in the lace ol the 
whole international order, which, from the outside, meant to impose a 
fixed rule upon the Reich, as well as a fixed responsibility and a fixed 
degree of blame. 

V . Stresemann* s Foreign Policy {1923-29) 

Stresemann directed his efforts towards the West, the East, and 
South-east. What kind of Europe was he preparing for Germany, and 
what kind of Germany for Europe? Long before the Nazis he conceived 
a new European order for Germany once she was restored and trans¬ 
formed. 

In the West three problems require our examination—the transition 
from Dawes Plan to Young Plan; the Locarno Pact and Germany’s 
entry into the League of Nations; and finally, Franco-German rela¬ 
tions. 

Where the political and economic sovereignty of the Reich was con¬ 
cerned, Stresemann in principle admitted no concessions. Unwaver¬ 
ingly he pursued three aims—(i) to restore through Schacht and von 
Seeckt the authority of the Reich, which had been compromised; (ii) to 
induce the Allies to evacuate those areas of Western Germany which 
they occupied; and, (iii) to restore completely the sovereignty of the 
Reich. This task later fell to Hitler. The essential thing was to make 
the Reich a sovereign body free to take its decisions, free in its move¬ 
ments, after an armistice which was merely an interruption of the 
struggle. In return for this it was said that Stresemann was ready to 
pay the Allies the ransom they demanded. 

Poincare called for positive, productive pledges from Germany, 
derived from her real assets, which had nothing to do with a bankrupt 
Reich. Stresemann offered him a Germany in which order had been 
established, which promised France lasting security. The Dawes Plan 
was there to restore the German economy and its unity as an express 
condition of reparations payments. The German currency was stabi¬ 
lized, and an Agent-General of Reparations was installed. The adop¬ 
tion of this plan, which functioned normally until 1929, was one of 
Stresemann’s first successes. He seized the opportunity presented to 
him, not unaware that foreign credits would be forthcoming only to a 
Germany which had achieved economic and political stability. Britain 
and the United States broke with France, because they did not approve 
of her occupation of the Ruhr. This lost France her predominance, and 
she found herself bound to the Entente once again. From that time all 
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decisions were taken jointly by the Allies, who had been reconciled. 
Germany came to the London Conference on a footing of equality, 
and on August 29, 1924, the Reichstag ratified the Dawes Plan. 

In 1925, thanks to the Locarno Pact, Germany gave France a 
guarantee of the security she needed. In addition the Dawes Plan 
yielded the sums necessary for the restoration of her devastated regions. 
The permanence of frontiers and the demilitarization of the Reich 
were recognized by France, Belgium, and Germany, with Germany 
promising to refrain from recovering the territories of the East by 
force. France thus had her hands tied so long as her neighbour remained 
weak. On the other hand, the Security Pact made a conflict between 
France and Germany for Alsace-Lorraine impossible. The creation of 
a stable situation in the West enabled Stresemann to follow develop¬ 
ments in the East attentively. When Germany joined the League of 
Nations in 1926 three results followed: (i) a system of security in the 
West, (ii) the recognition of Germany as a Great Power, and (iii) the 
Reich’s adherence to the international order as represented by the 
League. 

On September 7, 1927, Stresemann was able to state that no nation 
was more interested than the Reich in reminding the Powers that they 
did not wish to make war. It was in a special atmosphere that the war- 
weary nations assembled at Geneva in order to create a belief in peace. 
Doubtless the debate on Article 16 of the League threw an odd light on 
German conceptions of international affairs. However, the signature of 
the Kellogg Pact in 1928 worthily crowned the proceedings for Euro¬ 
pean stabilization. 

The Dawes Plan fulfilled its purpose. It abolished the moral basis of 
reparations, provoked the evacuation of the Ruhr, and saved the unity 
of the Reich from every French threat. It was succeeded by the Young 
Plan, whose history is well enough known. In 193° the H a S ue Confer¬ 
ence ratified the promise received by Stresemann before his death on 
October 3, 1929, about the evacuation of the Rhineland. Germany 
recovered almost complete liberty of action. Meanwhile the time was 
drawing near when reparations would end because of the new situation 
created by the world crisis and its repercussions in Germany. It re 
mained only for Schacht to go to America and show the A ™ cr ' cam 
that if they wished to recover the enormous capital sums they had lent 
to Germany reparations payments must cease. The Lausanne on er 

ence buried them once and for all. 

Experience of the First World War had borne quite different conse¬ 
quences in Germany and in France. The Reich concentrated its efforts 
in Central Europe, in Mitteleuropa. On the other hand, ' ranee no 
longer considered herself so exclusively European, she P^^cupied 
herself with her Colonial Empire, which, together with the Mothe 
Country, comprised some hundred million inhabitants. Her empire 
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seemed to her a source of strength in terms of human energy and 
available economic resources. The idea of a kind of imperial autarchy 
had been embodied in the Sarraut Plan of 1921. For France, then, the 
choice was between her Empire and the role of the predominant 
Power in Europe. 

By 1923 she sacrificed the Ruhr to her colonial interests, coal to 
petrol, and the Continent to her overseas Empire. She felt the threat 
from Fascist Italy, while her important ties with Russia and Eastern 
Europe were in jeopardy. In consequence she tended to retreat from 
Europe. In September 1926 the franc depreciated, and Briand asked 
Stresemann to release American railway stock immediately, so as to 
procure capital for France, then at the height of a financial crisis. This 
was to be by way of compensation for the evacuation of the Rhineland, 
the return of the Saar to the Reich, and the abolition of military 
control. 

France and Germany both saw themselves squeezed between vast 
continents and groups of Powers—the United States, the British 
Commonwealth, Russia, and Japan. A good section of French opinion 
inclined towards collaboration with Germany in European affairs, and 
the Rathenau-Loucheur and Stinnes-de Lubersac agreements were a 
prelude to such collaboration. Contacts between Lorraine and the 
Ruhr seemed to establish themselves, but trade negotiations were long 
and thorny, only terminating in 1927. Industrial agreements about 
steel, chemical products, and potash were more successful. It is evident 
that great advantages accrued to both countries from all these agree¬ 
ments, and in Franco-German relations Stresemann saw the very 
future of Europe. There were the activities of the Mayrisch Committee, 
of A. Rechberg, a German potash magnate; there were many favour¬ 
able signs, but they forecast that in any Franco-German union, Ger¬ 
many was going to play the part of the great industrial Power domin¬ 
ating the Old Continent. The situation was most advantageous for the 
Reich; the Danubian Empire had been broken up, and Germany could 
use at her leisure the conflict between the small States that were 
satisfied and those that were not; German industry outclassed French 
and European industry by a long way, and, in the East, well-forged 
links between the Reich and the U.S.S.R. were strengthened. 

Briand was compelled to save the essential elements of the Versailles 

Treaty; Stresemann himself worked to destroy it. The revision of the 

Eastern frontiers was for him an act of faith. In fact, his method was a 

forerunner of Hitler’s method: he isolated his enemies one from the 

other. Germany’s frontiers in the east and south were three times as 

long as her frontiers in the west. Bainville described the frontiers with 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland as possessing the brilliance as well 
as the fragility of crystal. 
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Germans refused to regard as definite the prohibition of the Anschluss , 
the inclusion of Sudeten Germans within the Czechoslovak State, and 
the cession of Danzig and of Pomerania. 

Certain theories which emerged from geo-politics supported German 
claims. The doctrine of Sir Halford Mackinder, contemporaneous with 
that of H. S. Chamberlain, postulated the decay of maritime power 
and the growing importance of continental power. This Englishman 
thought that, once united, Germany and Russia could upset the stabi¬ 
lity of the world. It was in 1919 that Mackinder published his Democratic 
Ideals and Reality . The Arctic region and the vast continent washed by 
Eurasian waters was the natural setting of land-power. For more than 
a century the sea-powers of the West fought against the Asiatic contin¬ 
ent. In 1914 Germany committed the error of not taking the offensive 
in the East. If she had vanquished Russia at the beginning she could 
have consolidated economic advantages that would have been as 
valuable to her as those of the 1905 trade agreement, and she could 
have dominated the heart of the Continent (the Heartland). She could 
have defied the maritime Powers, Great Britain and America. Germany 
now understood, and she knew that the secret of her rehabilitation lay 
in the East. 

Locarno had, in fact, acknowledged the differentiation between the 
Western and Eastern fronts. Great Britain and Italy had guaranteed 
only the Franco-Belgian frontier, not that of Poland or Czechslovakia. 
Stresemann refused to renounce the Anschluss ; was not his whole policy 
based upon a reconciliation with the Entente at Poland s expense? 
Since he was unable to use force, the weapon of economic pressure 

was available. 

The Reich refrained from making a direct attack upon Czecho¬ 
slovakia; it undermined her position through Austria and Poland. The 
Allies were in agreement about Austria. Being a good Prussian, 
Stresemann moved in the direction of the Eastern Marches, not in the 
direction of the Danube. Poland was afflicted by a thousand wea 
nesses; the post-war world closed its doors to her products as we as 
her emigrants. Polish industry, built up with a view to exports, could 
not be developed. For many reasons Poland was the selected victim o 
a Germany in the throes of military revival; her presence, w ic was 
embarrassing to the Eastern German provinces, acted as a arrier 

between the Reich and Russia. 

As under Frederick II, under Hardenberg, and under Bismarck, t to 
agreement with Russia became a necessity. Stresemann had lui y 
decided not to abandon this tradition. In the general evolution of 
Europe it was for Germany to build the bridge between East ana 
West; and as a member of the League of Nations she could use her veto 
against any measure hostile to Russia. It was the very asis o 
argument against Article 16. The policy of conciliation and peace in 
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the West poorly masked the policy of revenge in the East, vigorously 
backed by the Ministry for the Reichswehr. On this capital issue there 
was whole-hearted agreement between von Seeckt and Stresemann. 

Russia and Germany equally hated Poland. The meaning of the 
events that ran their course between 1919 and 1921 is clear. Von 
Seeckt had a plan for an offensive against Poland, which had been 
foiled by Pilsudski and Weygand. Russo-German friendship was 
stimulated by a common antagonism against the Treaty of Versailles 
and against Poland, its chief beneficiary. Polish-German conflict, pro¬ 
voked by the question of Upper Silesia, ended in May 1921. Convinced 
that German power in Eastern Europe had to be rebuilt, General von 
der Goltz eventually failed in his foolish attempt to liquidate both 
Russian Bolshevism and the German Republic, so as to provide a new 
basis for Russo-German relations. It was von Seeckt who held out 
commercial and military rapprochement between Germany and 
Russia as a bait. The Treaty of Rapallo of April 16, 1922, was a con¬ 
tinuation of this policy, and it opened the door to co-operation between 
the Reichswehr and the Red Army. 

Not that trade relations between the Reich and the U.S.S.R. were 
uniformly harmonious. Until 1928 they were compromised by serious 
incidents. The important thing, however, was Stresemann’s attitude to 
the Russo-German problem. He thought that a Germany which was 
impotent in the military sense did not have to choose between East 
and West. He knew what inconveniences Rapallo had caused. He did 
not wish to conclude a treaty with Russia until the position in the West 
was clarified. Thus it was because Germany’s first attempt to enter 
the League of Nations failed that she signed the Treaty of Berlin of 
April 24, 1926. This treaty was a prolongation of Rapallo, and served 
as an enticement to the Neutrality Pact concluded by Hitler in 1933. 
Stresemann conceived this policy as a matter of course, but he carried 
it out prudently. Above all there must never be recognition of the 
Polish frontier. 

Thus, in order of urgency, Germany claimed: (i) Danzig and 
Poznan, which were important to her agriculture; (ii) the coalfields of 
Upper Silesia, which were important to her industry; (iii) Pomerania. 
Stresemann thought that their recovery would tilt the European 
balance in Germany’s favour. The extent to which the problems of 
Danzig and the port of Gdynia impeded Poland’s economic develop¬ 
ment we know well. Her foreign trade was completely at the mercy of 

Germany. By this means her political and economic independence was 
irremediably compromised. 

Stresemann wanted union with Austria, and did not acknowledge 
the inclusion of Sudeten Germans within the new Czechoslovakian 
State. Nevertheless, good Prussian that he was, he gave his attention to 

H 
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the East, to Poland and the Baltic countries, during the years preceding 
his premature death in 1929. 

Only after Bruning became Chancellor in March 1930 did the 
problems of Austria and Czechoslovakia come to occupy the foremost 
place in German thinking. Bruning supplied an indispensable element 
to Stresemann’s foreign policy. A Catholic from Westphalia, he was a 
faithful servant of Bismarck’s Reich. He intended to revive the ideas of 
1848, and preferred to concern himself with a Greater Germany that 
faced south-east. Had not a Greater Germany under Austria’s aegis 
been the dream of German Catholics in the middle of the nineteenth 
century? Had they not been disappointed by the creation of Lesser 
Germany founded upon Prussian hegemony? Good Lutheran though 
he was, Stresemann had in 1928 explained to Poincare the profound 
reasons for working in favour of union with Austria. So well had he 
explained them that he seems to have desired this union with a sort of 
mystical fervour. 

However, all the great projects for Continental Pan-Germanism put 
forward before 1914 had collapsed because of the wholesale dissolution 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in October 1918. Afterwards the 
Social Democrats became masters in the Austrian political field. Only 
those Austrian Socialists who had been won over to Pan-Germanism 
could feel the proclamation of a republic supported their desire for re¬ 
union with the Reich. They believed, with their master, Engels, that 
the break-up of Austria-Hungary meant the realization of German 

unity. 

Nothing could be more complicated than the politics of independent 
Austria after 1918. Apart from her economic difficulties, she suffered 
from political division. The country was split between Socialism and 
the Catholic Conservatism of the country districts. The struggle be¬ 
tween Germanism and Austrianism was no less irreconcilable. When 
Socialists and nationalist bourgeoisie joined to proclaim the Republic 
their intention was to procure union with the German Republic. An 
Austrian delegation presented itself before the Constituent Assemb y in 
Weimar. It was a triumph for Germanism, since all the parties in the 

Weimar Assembly desired the union. 

Power had passed from the dynasty to the people, as it had done in 
Germany, and the Wilsonian principles liberated revolutionary forces 
in all the countries which had been restored. However, the Wes 
thought only of keeping these forces in check, which accounts for the 
state of political mobilization in which Austria remained between 1918 
and 1921. She was gripped between revolution and counter-revolution, 
the Socialist Schiitzbund faced the Conservative Heimwehren. In othe 
words, it was Red Vienna against the Catholic provinces. 

Austria enjoyed illusory prosperity in 1921 after the depreciation of 
her currency, but was threatened by terrible economic and financia 
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collapse in 1922. It was at this juncture that Seipel, the newly elected 
Chancellor, took the destinies of the country into his hands. He grasped 
the favourable opportunities that the very weaknesses of Austria 
offered. Traditional jealousies among the Successionist States could 
more effectively be exploited now the Empire had disintegrated. The 
Allies viewed an independent Austria more comfortably than they 
viewed an Austria too closely associated with their enemies. Seipel 
made sure of a loan of £25 million, to which the League of Nations 
agreed in October 1922. The Pan-Germanists were obliged to capitu¬ 
late to the Entente and renounce the idea of union. It was a momen¬ 
tary victory for Austrianism and for Europe, but it also meant liquida¬ 
tion of the revolution. The initiative now passed from the working 
class to the bourgeoisie. 

Germany’s entry into the League of Nations in 1926 encouraged the 
partisans of union. Seipel, however, remained faithful to his idea of a 
Central Europe in which he had visions of Austria joined by the 
Danubian States and the South German States. To him the end of the 
Holy Roman Empire in 1806, Sadowa in 1866, and the separation of 
the Danubian States in 1918 marked three tragic breaks with the 
Austrian ideal. He wanted Austria to be regarded as a second German 
State in Europe. Dollfuss and Schuschnigg derived their ideas from his 
doctrine. 

When Stresemann observed that the Danubian States were improv¬ 
ing economic relations with each other during the period of the 
Dawes Plan he opposed them with all his strength and kept unceasing 
watch over them. Any suggestion of Danubian union was hateful to the 
new masters of the Reich, who needed both the Polish and Danubian 
granaries. A little later Briining torpedoed the plan for Danubian 
Federation which Tardieu drew up in 1932. In addition the Dawes 
Plan had the effect of tightening the unity of the Reich and of promot¬ 
ing Danubian dismemberment. While the Reich was inundated with 
money, loans to Austria and the Successionist States were very small. 
Germany also met with growing success in her economic penetration of 

Austria, and a considerable section of Austrian industry looked towards 
the Reich. 

Germany realized more than ever that she needed Austria as a 
bridge into the Balkans if she was to play the master role in Europe. 
Meanwhile the Continental Pan-Germanists did not relax their efforts, 
and cold-shouldered the movement for union by various means in the 
spheres of legislation, academic culture, and communications. Schober, 
who followed Seipel as Chancellor, was frankly pro-German, and 
figured as a sort of Austrian Hindenburg. A proposal for a customs 
union, which the German Minister Curtius sponsored, was published 
on March 21, 1931, and roused a storm of indignation in France, Italy, 
and Czechoslovakia. Schober resigned in 1932; the movement for 
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union was thus formally repudiated, only to enjoy a more successful 
revival during the Hitlerite era. 

On May 19, 1931, Eduard Benes made a vigorous protest at the 
League of Natiops against the proposal for an Austro-German customs 
union. He knew what the consequences would be for Czechoslovakia. 
Over a century and more Germany had waged unceasing war against 
Bohemia’s historical integrity and her independence, while Pan- 
Germanists stubbornly kept on dreaming of Prague and of Mittel- 
europa. Naturally the Sudeten Germans were in the vanguard of the 
Pan-Germanist movement, fighting fiercely against the Slavs and 
against the Habsburg Empire and the Church of Rome, the two 

supra-national authorities which maintained them. 

When Czech independence was proclaimed the Social Democrats 

and the professional classes, who had been won over to Pan-German¬ 
ism, energetically opposed the inclusion of Sudeten Germans in the 
Czechoslovak State. However, the will of the Czechs crushed al 
rebellion. They did not hesitate to uphold their historical integrity by 
military occupation, and Czech troops established themselves in 
Sudeten areas. Between 1918 and 1919 the Reich did everything in i s 
power to turn the defeat of 1918 into a victory, and to incorporate 
Austria and the Sudeten regions within the frontiers of Germany. I he 
Czechs for their part allowed neither a Sudeten plebiscite nor an 
Austro-German union. If there was a German convinced that the Reich 
could quickly regain its greatness once in possession ol Austria ana 
Bohemia. , J. German wfs Stresemann. Since the Wjlhel— wa, 
quite aware that the Czechs were far better able than the Polet 
create their State and then uphold it, Berlin counselled the Sudeten 

temporarily to content themselves with autonomy. rnn< . titU ent 

Sudeten Germans were excluded from the Czech Conshtuen 

Assembly, yet at the General Election of 1920 the German parti 
obtained a quarter of the total number of v ° u tes ' Ir ? Z 9 ' 6 ’ f ^“ d van- 

tages, and Stresemann chose this moment to -form them that the 
struggle with Warsaw had priority over the strugg 

knew* better than anybody that, if the Western Powers refused toin 

elude the two Slav States within the systeino puujn^^ 
they would become reconciled to each other in the fee oi m 

adversity—to the detriment of Germany ^d the e fi^^ on 

In the meanwhile the Sudeten youth and the demand for 

the Reich and prepared for the future. In the q ^ thc Reich 

economic alliance with the Reic , even or sent iments evoked a 

and Czechoslovakia, was strong, uc P rontr olled the Ministry 
certain response from landowning Czechs who 
of the Interior and the best part of the administration. 
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Beyond the Danube the port of Gdynia was the single route free of 
all German influence. Hence the importance of an agreement con¬ 
cluded on March 30, 1931, by which a Franco-Polish combine had 
decided upon the construction of a railway to connect Czechoslovakia, 
Upper Silesia, and maritime Poland. This line would have cut Polish 
traffic through Hamburg and Stettin, and greatly encouraged the 
export of Silesian coal. Well before 1914 Great Britain had been 
dependent on Bohemian beet sugar, but the War had compelled her to 
cultivate her own beet, with fatal results for Czechoslovakia. Neverthe¬ 
less Czech landowners, who feared competition from foreign cereals, 
resisted an economic agreement with Poland which would have been 
highly favourable to Czech industry and to Polish agriculture. It would 
also have justified the construction of the railway in question. 

Germany could outflank the Czech bastion by economic conquest of 
Austria and Poland. Stresemann attacked through Poland, where 
Briining and Hitler preferred the Southern and Danubian routes. Yet 
such a policy remained impossible so long as Vienna and Gdynia hung 
on the decisions of Paris. If Germany drew nearer to France during this 
period we can assume that it was for the sake of the results she could get 
in Eastern Europe. What else could Stresemann have wanted but to 
reassure France, and then request her to accept revision of the Eastern 
frontiers? Did Stresemann’s Germany hope for a sort of economic 
Munich through the Franco-German agreements to which we have 
already referred? 

During the Weimar period France and Germany faced each other in 
a Europe whose unity had gone awry. From the standpoint of Contin¬ 
ental Pan-Germanism, the Germans readily saw approaching Euro¬ 
pean unity as the product of an industrial age, and offered their own 
unity as a model. France, which had not been as intensively industri¬ 
alized as Germany, did not forget that the idea of a united Europe 
dated from the time of the Roman Empire. She also knew that German 
nationalism, which since the Lutheran Reformation had been forged 
by Romanticism and the Bismarckian unification, rested upon a 
foundation of military victories and upon industrial productivity. As 
such it was in contradiction to the conception of European unity which 
France championed. Moreover, France resolutely opposed the ideal of 
planning from which Socialist Nationalism derived, and from which 
the German Revolution drew inspiration. Germany had imperilled 
Europe in 1914, and had destroyed European equilibrium. The Treaty 
of Versailles consecrated the victory of Europe over the German danger. 
Why, then, should not France defend this Charter? Why should she be 

ranged against America, whose culture finally originated in Europe 
itself? 

Western humanism could not threaten the Old Continent, for 
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Western humanism represented the sum-total of the spiritual values by 
which Europe had until then lived. They proclaimed her very genius. 
Since 1918, since the victory won by this humanism over Germany, 
Europe had been compromised and fragmented by a nationalism 
which the Wilsonian ideology fostered. Germany had understood it, 
and that is why she proposed that another unity—her own—should 
take its place in a Balkanized Europe. It was an idea that gripped 
Werner Wittig, an Alsatian of German origin, who showed in an article 
in Hochland, which appeared in 1921, that because of the Balkanization 
of Europe Germany could pursue a foreign policy of wide scope once 
she had established order and cohesion of the energies in her midst. 
Here was a useful warning. Stresemann’s views were no different. He 
wanted a Europe unified by Germany in the economic sense. This 
would then give her the right to substitute this Europe for the Europe 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Germany looked upon Europe as a developing organism. Had not 
Nietzsche chosen two thousand years of European culture as the subject 


of his vehement criticism? To follow this was to see in the Treaty an 
impediment to its growth, hence servitude. Proud of the sovereignty 
they had regained, the liberated nations at once surrounded themselves 
with customs and economic barriers. They perpetuated national 
autarchy, instead of creating for themselves the huge market which 
was already a condition of American prosperity, and was to be a condi¬ 
tion of Russian prosperity. The collapse of Austria-Hungary and of the 
old Habsburg Empire hastened this process of fragmentation. 

Why had Germany and Italy failed to profit from it? German writers 
had no doubt that their country, which had been the chief victim o 
defeat in war, would conversely be the main beneficiary of Europe s 
economic unity. Germany suffered only from a lack of raw materia s 
and of markets. Germans could not conceive of real European unity 
except under their leadership, and they based their claim to leadership 
upon the science of geographical determinism, or ‘geo-politics, upon 
their technical, industrial, and military might, and, in the long run, 
upon a conception of culture concerned less with degrees ol inward me 
or personal culture than with collective institutions whose purpose was 

th Tfdtr a “ ft Germany of this period seemed like the 
crytallized centre of the Old Continent, the champion of a Nw Order. 
She was in revolt from an injustice of which she believed[herself the 
victim, whose origins went back to the days before her defeat She be 
lieved this even more fervently after the Armistice and the1 Treaty o 
Versailles. She therefore made a bid for justice^between. nations fo h 
supra-national character of her own position She conce ved the Rcich 
the National State, simple as a transitory form, an advanc: towa 
Greater Germany. Sh e dreamed of a Europe organized by her to 
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the place of the Europe decreed by the Versailles Treaty in the name of 
an outmoded international law. She knew what the £ollverein (Customs 
Union) had meant to her between 1818 and 1865, and she thought of 
restarting this experiment for the whole of Europe. What had Wilsonian 
international morality just done in this matter? 

These theories and ideas, which had been inherited from the Pan- 
Germanist tradition, were again expressed between 1930 and 1932. 
But they were expressed in moderate form. But when the Hitlerite 
tradition seized upon them and made sacred facts of them the most 
terrible slavery which had ever threatened Europe hung over its head. 
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PESSIMISM IN THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC— 
TPIE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CRISIS 


O ur knowledge of the Weimar Republic convinces us that Germans 
looked upon the Armistice of 1918 merely as suspension of warfare. 
The elements of a new bourgeois nationalism were formed soon after 
defeat in the social, political, and intellectual chaos provoked by the 
most tragic deception ever experienced by a European nation. Their 
formation was, moreover, unconnected with the Hitlerite party, its 
ideology, or its development. Believing that the Weimar regime was 
doomed, the forces of this nationalism subjected it to attack, and tried 
at the same time to envisage the Germany that ought to replace it, as 
well as the part she should play in Europe. A sombre, bitter pessimism 
prevailed throughout these years. Traces of it are easily discoverable in 
the philosophies of Jaspers and Heidegger, in the literature and arts of 
the time. Yet the scope of the drama far outstretches the narrow world 
of an intellectual elite, for here was total crisis affecting all classes 
without exception. Between 1930 and 1933 the world crisis turned it 
into catastrophe. The German people were then extremely vulnerable; 
the helpless masses grew ripe for the well-timed efforts of Hitlerism, 
and for a dictatorship that was to be maintained solely by terror. 


/. Bourgeois Neo-Nationalism 

Some writers who attempted to restore public morale after 1918 
sought a new humanism, a way to collective regeneration. They also 
described the means and conditions of its realization. Others exalted 
Prussia, and attributed to her the grandiose mission of reviving Europe 
so that she could assume leadership of the white races in t e strugg e 
against the coloured races and the supposedly inferior classes Botn 
accepted the prophecy of Monsignor Kass, one of the most ee e 
members of the Centre Party. He compared the Weimar democracy 
the Samson of the legend. When its hair grew this Samson would pu 
down the columns of the European temple. i 939'45 saw the fulfilment 

Thuf we must set out to describe the nature of the real ^ e ^ an 
Revolution which replaced the pseudo-Revolution of November 1918. 
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On what account should we find fault with the Weimar Republic? 
Should it be for not having corrected German defects, for permitting 
the arrant weaknesses of the elite, the overwhelming mediocrities of the 
majority, to be exposed to the full light of day? An oligarchy which was 
reduced in size did what it liked with a people waiting for a terrible 
Caesarism. Overbearing landowners and bourgeois business-men broke 
with high German traditions. Excessive discipline and excessively 
bureaucratic rule paralysed the masses. Political and diplomatic abili¬ 
ties in the Reich were much inferior to technical savoir-faire and the 
organization of labour. A narrow Prussianism suffocated a great people 
it had always ruled ‘from the top.’ In this respect the Weimar Republic 
was the worthy successor to the Kaiser’s Germany. We must also add 
that the Allies systematically dismembered the Reich in defeat so as to 
make it pay for its errors. The Allies paid for their own errors in due 
course. 

Certain jurists like Carl Schmitt, who were more or less close to 
Fascism, vehemently criticized the Parliamentary system, pointing out 
that the Reich was rapidly disintegrating because the footholds of 
monarchy had gone. Pluralism and party divisions were transferred to 
the Government itself, taking three forms—the federalism of the 
States, the multiplicity of parties amid political coteries, and especially 
the polycratic nature of economic and professional groups. 

There had formerly been a limit, a line of demarcation, between 
State and Society. The State determined relations between the social 
elements, as well as its own relations with them. There had been a sort 
of contract between Monarchy and Parliament. Now that the Mon¬ 
archy had collapsed, State and People had merged into a new entity 
called Volksstaat (People’s State). In other words, the State had identified 
itself with a society which was chaotic , and tended to absorb it. It became 
totalitarian . It was then only a step to a new social and economic 
charter for Germany by which she would become a single-party 
corporative State like Italy or even Russia. Thus Hitlerite theory 

and practice had already penetrated these surveys from the earliest 
days. 

For the time being the jurists kept within the framework of the 
Presidential Republic. “The President alone can save the Reich,” they 
were saying immediately after the election of Hindenburg. He played 
the part of a stabilizer, because he had at his disposal the powers given 
him under Article 48 of the Constitution. He could use them to appeal 
to a popular referendum, to resist the confused pressure of groups 
representing various interests. He was “the Guardian of the Constitu¬ 
tion (der Hilter der Verf as sung) f said Carl Schmitt in a book which in 
those days passed as authoritative. Oncken and von Dohna spoke of a 
Power of Arbitration for the whole of the Reich, and Willy Hellpach of 
a Ministerial Democracy, while Herrfahrdt spoke of a real Volksstaat 
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(People’s State) which could be realized only through a popular movement that 
was passionate , radical , and as violent as a ground-swell . 

Certain distinguished writers wondered if it might not be better to 
return to the Lutheran State, with its submission to ecclesiastical 
authority grounded in the providence of God. This the Germans knew 
as Obrigkeitsstaat . 

They referred to the terrible tests through which the Reich had 
passed since 1914. They thought of a new elite, a sort of order or lodge, 
a higher corporatism. This was how the editors of Die Tat , the Zehrers 
and Dingraves, reasoned. They thought Lutheranism could always 
oppose the brutal Fascism of the dictator State. Ferdinand Fried 
analysed the extreme financial and economic vulnerability of Weimar 
Germany. Was she not the most Americanized nation in Europe? Was 
she not the country in which the capitalism of trusts and cartels was 
most firmly entrenched? Did she not find it impossible to restart half her 
industrial installations in 1930? 

According to Fried, Weimar Germany permitted herself to be 
governed by a triple bureaucracy—that of the State, that of heavy 
industry, and that of the Syndicates. The great owners were bereft of 
new ideas. They prepared a planned economy by putting their officials 
in place of the capitalists, who might, perhaps, have invented 
something new. Some two thousand cartels in the Reich prohi¬ 
bited all competition. The wealth of which the middle classes had 
been robbed by inflation found its way into the hands of the owners 
and the proletariat. It was broken up into countless reduced pay- 

packets. f 

Concentration of capital—in its own interests—brought a little reliei 

to the working masses, but because of this the middle classes were 
crushed between the two millstones of the national economy. Because 


of this also rose the cry for a heaven-sent leader. 

Spengler’s criticism was even more brutal. For him the work ot 

destruction which began at the end of the War had been resumed. It 
was no longer the Reichstag, it was street-corner politics. This was a 
profound observation. It suggested that Germany was moving away 
from democracy and plunging into demagogy. The Weimar regime 
was condemned to rapid break-up. The plain, honest German occupie 
as best he could the empty thrones. Like a main sewer, Par iamc " 
collected the most loathsome elements, for in the Bismarc lan sys e 
union between the Prussian and the plain and honest German had no 
been a success. Bismarck had invented a merely sham Parhamentana - 
ism. Go back further, said Spengler, and you will see that this sham 
liberalism was introduced into Germany by 1789 and Napoleon 1 he 
German had therefore passed from the dullest Philistinism g 

mania. He possessed no sense of reality; he saw either too small or to 
big. Socialism placed the class struggle above everything: it became 
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lost cause so far as the nation was concerned. From this Spengler 
concluded that the German people were ripe for dictatorship. 

Moeller van den Bruck bravely went back to the beginnings, to the 
Holy Roman Empire, which was the cause of the split between national 
feeling and territorialism. Moeller admired Bismarck and his creation. 
A passionate admirer of Prussia, he saw her as the solid armour of the 
Reich, but reproached her with letting herself become tainted by 
Romanticism and by her own limitless aspirations. Foolish aspirations 
abroad matched unskilful politics at home. German Prussia thereby 
lost her distinction and her self-mastery. The bureaucratic and military 
aristocracy of Prussia joined forces neither with the modern bourge¬ 
oisie nor the proletariat which laboured for her. Technical activity is 
conducted out of a spirit of adventure. William II contented himself with an 
easy optimism. Weimar could not but give proof of the errors of his 
rule. Sham Liberals, sham Socialists, sham Reactionaries—in Germany 
everything was sham. Neither a conservatism which excluded popular 
liberties nor a rationalism which renewed the dilettantism and the 
Byzantinism of former days was wanted. 

Germany had to be regenerated. However severe they might be on 
the past, on the Weimar regime, the neo-Nationalists remained con¬ 
vinced that Germany could construct what they called “national 
classicism” in the centre of Europe. They clung to the idea that she 
could offer a model to her neighbours. Union between the technical 
work of the masses and a carefully selected elite was their favourite 
notion. What this elite really created was Socialist Nationalism, the 
living community replaced by the anarchy of self-interest. The State 
had to be ‘socialized 5 —that is to say, transformed into a regulating 
organ which would integrate the mass of the workers within the 
nation. Politics were like the hands on the dial, which both regulated 
and followed the workings of the clock. There was nothing to prevent 
those who controlled the national economy from setting up a true 
Social Republic, a sort of hierarchial Communism based upon agreement be¬ 
tween employers and Syndicates. 

Keyserling and Rathenau dwelt upon the close parallel which had 
to be established between the spiritual and moral plane and the econo¬ 
mic and material plane. Such a constructive revolution could make 
Germany the parent-cell of the League of Nations. Individuals gained 
health through bodily asceticism, through the renunciation of profits 
and of self-interested ownership. That meant also the destruction of the 
will to power, of the spirit of domination, and of brutal competition. 
Abolition of inheritance could restore the family. What an admirable 
way of regenerating society, especially of integrating the proletariat 
within the national body! 

The new model corporate State would turn Germans into workers 
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possessing equal rights and responsibilities without any distinction of 
class. They would be organized solely by professional categories, and 
new and eminently humane relationships would exist between directors 
and directed. The State would become everybody’s banker. Here was 
the true Volksstaat (People’s State), bringing hope and salvation to 
humanity. Being no more than the supreme authority above Parliament 
and the Professional Councils at the head of the Corporations, the 
State would discover in their activities the indispensable limits of their 
authority. It would be no more than a Grand Centre set above particu¬ 
lar centres whose strength would continuously be replenished by a 
sovereign people. 

Spengler did not conceive of German regeneration without a return 
to Prussian traditions. He called that ‘‘Faustian” culture, which in his 
view was alone capable of reviving Socialism and Imperialism at the 
same time. He saw in Prussianism a solidarity of discipline, a set of 
arrangements for physical existence, a set of intellectual and moral 
qualities. In Prussia only work carried out in common, and conceived 
from the angle of a professional group, counted. There the officers, the 
civil servants, the workers, and the peasants laboured together in the 

service of the State. . # 

Moeller van den Bruck had his ideas about a Third Reich. He did 

not like Spengler’s rather indifferent history, his brutal sociology, and 
his discouraging fatalism. For him every nation possessed a living soul 
which was embodied in ever renewed forms without changing its 
essence. True revolution could restore the national soul by freeing it 
from burdens, prejudices, and the lying intellectualism that choked it. 
Germany would thus make her revolution against reason. By doing so 
she would win her revolution. By contrast with the West, Germany in 
effect possessed an inexhaustible popular quality, through which s e 

won a particular kind of dynamism. . 

Thus she could become a real nation. She would attain this it a sor 
of passionate storm swept the masses. Rising out of the depths o t e 
popular soul, this sacred storm would blow away the Treaty o er 
sailles and the framework of Weimar as well, together with all ne 
juridical developments that followed it. Moeller dreamt of a bociaiisi 
Nationalism, a moving dream of a future conforming to the Oerm 
genius. The true Prophet teaches nothing that is not normal. He 
the people to their natural norm, to their destiny, to their honou , , 

to their dignity, which are sufficient reasons for living, hoping, ana 


Since spirit dominated matter, Moeller wanted a sp rttua reb rdt> 
but it had to be collective and total. The Han of a people “.w t ra pcO 
only through identification with the living Volksl.m, the Myst.cal 
Totality to the rhythm of which a well-bred Germany was o 
respond if she was to identify herself with the natural course of her 
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evolution. We are extremely near Hitlerite propositions here. For the 
impenitent Romantic the collective spirit is and remains the primordial 
reality. Moeller adopted a sort of Hegelian practice and prophecy at 
the same time. He made of the national spirit an entity that was 
realized in and through Germans according to the measure of their 
participation in it. Youth had to fight for liberty, listen in that direction 
for the obedience of all to the profound appeals of the German genius . 

It goes without saying that Moeller restated the thesis of a people 
lacking space when it came to the problem of overpopulation. Reason 
does not moderate nature. Allow the people their own vitality. Prussia 
was there to organize and direct the masses, led on by a sure instinct. 
She conferred a reality upon the myth of the Reich. She was the term 
of transition between the coalescing mass and the Third Reich. 
Moeller’s ideology was shot through with the ‘soldier’ spirit. Every * 
German was a “soldier of the Reich” because of his actions and his 
destiny. An overpopulated nation, a war desired by God Himself, a 
Germany ruling over Europe—these ideas were linked together. 

The soul of a new Socialism, of a corporate ‘soldier’ Communism 
deeply rooted in German soil, was a planned economy. It revived the 
notions of employers and proletariat. In fact, the proletarian conscious¬ 
ness had to be modified. The proletariat amount to 90 per cent, of the 
whole nation, so it could not be excluded without depriving the nation 
of its very substance. On the contrary, the nation had to lift the 
desperate masses to the level of the creative spirit. True rivalry was the 
rivalry between nations , and it was for each nation to organize itself. 
The restoration of Germany was possible only if she identified her 
Socialism with the people. The political form it took was of small 
importance, were it monarchy, republic, or even Caesarism. The essen¬ 
tial was that a German should be able to take part in the life of the 
Reich through a corporate body, either as a member of a small father- 
land, or as a worker, or as a member of his corporation within 
the Governmental system. The German Revolution was a matter for the 
people. 

As spiritual aristocrats, Keyserling, Thomas Mann, Rathenau, 
Moeller van den Bruck, and many other writers remained aloof from 
National Socialism and its demagogy. However, theorists like Carl 
Schmitt, F. Fried, and Hans Zehrer and his colleagues on Die Tat 
already had their ideas about a Totalitarian State, Fascist in character. 
Schmitt began with the Presidential function and the use of Article 48. 
This quickly led him to the Totalitarian State. Fried drew a picture of 
economic and financial autarchy. He talked of incorporating the huge 
industrial bureaucracy within the new State. When State and people 
in any nation had identified their cause, that nation became an 
organic whole, demanded the living-space it needed, and fought for its 
natural expansion. There had to be an end of capitalism, which, thanks 
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to credit, served only to promote profits and make sure that business 
enterprises yielded incomes. The middle classes had become so poor 
that they were no longer able to bridge the gulf between oligarchy and 
proletariat. Had not they themselves become proletariat? 

Had capital and proletariat, two inert masses, always to be fastened 
to a State which had fallen into debt and could no longer sustain them? 
Germany was thus compelled to adopt autarchy as her economic 
system and the Totalitarian or Authoritarian State as her political 
form. Since export was becoming increasingly difficult, Germany had 
to perfect her agriculture in order to manufacture substitute products 
and do without the foreigner. Ccesarism would come and break the 
money power. Blood and race; the people, substantial and existential, 
having returned to their true traditions, would show their will to live. 
The autarchic world would face the West with its ‘national* and 
social values. It would claim work and life for everybody. Fried called 
Socialist Nationalism in its dictatorial form to his aid. If the Nazis took 
power, he added, let them liquidate the outmoded capitalism of the 
Hugenberg variety, organize corporatism, and establish a solidarity 
which, being German in origin, would not be confused with Com¬ 
munism. This was the “Cold Revolution” that Zehrer in his turn 
predicted. 

With the Weimar Republic liquidated and replaced by real Socialist 
Nationalism, what place would Germany occupy in Europe? 

German writers did not always conceal their admiration for the 
Western nations; they could recognize the greatness of their past. 
What struck them in Britain and in France was the flagrant opposition 
between the plutocracy and a proletariat which had too long been 
hatefully exploited. They did not delude themselves about the con¬ 
stantly asserted vitality of the capitalist system. In the United States 
they saw an extension of Western Europe, saw especially the creators 
of modern mechanization. Their views about the Russo-Asiatic world 
were no more definite. The majority of them pored over the Russian 
Revolution in order to understand it. They were aware of the reasons 
for which Bolshevism exercised such an extraordinary attraction over 
the Asiatic world, but did not want it to spread in Europe. 

Those who, like Keyserling and Rathenau, were more reasonable 
attributed to Europe the mission of saving the white race, and, with it, 
true personalism and true nationalism. This nationalism had, of course, 
to be social. It was for Europe to create a supra-nationalism which in one 
nation after another would become rooted in the substance of the 
people. To them Western humanism and Asiatic Communism had the 
effect of two Nessus shirts which had at all costs to be avoided. They 
dreamt of a German democracy that would be a mixture of authentic 
Germanism and of Socialism. Germany was the Middle Country. For 
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this reason her organized Socialism should shine out over the whole of 
Europe. 

Spengler’s views on Germany and Europe cannot be understood 
unless we take into account his theory of pseudo-morphosis. By this he 
meant the paralysing and baleful influence exercised by an earlier, 
foreign culture upon a youthful culture in its full vigour. His target was 
the influence of Catholicism, antique and Jewish in origin, upon 
German, or “Faustian,” culture. Christianity had corrupted France, 
Italy, Spain—the Latin nations. But Pan-Slavism in the East threat¬ 
ened the parts of Europe which neighboured Russia. Spengler placed 
Britain and Prussian Germany between these two dangerous sources of 
pseudo-morphosis. We know what great tasks he had in mind for 
Prussian Socialism, for a definite understanding between Britain and 
her rival, Germany. He saw Germany mounting guard on the Vistula, 
citadel of the white races. 

Moeller van den Bruck thought rather as Spengler did. According to 
him, Germany had to restore the values of the everlasting Reich, had 
to break the foreign yoke of Internationals which corrupted authentic 
Germanism through Catholicism, international Socialism, and Western 
influences. Germany must not forget that she was the mother of the 
European peoples. She did not possess the space she required for the 
development of her energies, but she had a yearning for adventure, for the 
spirit of enterprise, and a taste for conquest. She was stirred by the 
‘soldier’ spirit, by the militarism which everywhere lay hidden beneath 
the surface of her manifold activities. Her mission was to rule Europe. 
True German nationalism desired both the unity of Europe and the unity 
of Germany. This meant doing away with the sham nationalism of the 
West and the pursuit of the policy of the free hand in the East. There 
was room for a German mean between 1789 and 1917, and for a 
Europe in her image capable of establishing and guaranteeing justice 
between nations for ever. 

Germany set herself between the Western Revolutions, out of which 
bourgeois capitalism was begotten, and the Russian Revolution, which, 
having destroyed the bourgeoisie, had created the Proletarian State. 
In a curious book on European revolutions a university professor, 
Eugen Rosenstock, distinguished three revolutionary stages in the his¬ 
torical evolution of Germany—the Lutheran Reformation; the Classi¬ 
cism of 1750-1815, with the rise of Prussia under Frederick II, its fall, 
and its resurgence; and, finally, the Bismarckian system. Contemplating 
Germania docet, he caught up with Moeller van den Bruck and Keyser- 
ling’s ideas about the Reich conceived of as the “ universal laboratory.” 

As for the editors of Die Tat , they refrained from slighting the 
Weimar Republic, thinking that the war generation wanted close 
alliance between nationalism and socialism . They added that Germany 
had proved to the world that the Treaty of Versailles would not work. 
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Among the victorious nations, nationalism and capitalism were associ¬ 
ated in a natural way, but Germany would follow other paths. She 
would become the land of a new solidarity, and she would oppose the 
encirclement by which she was threatened with a truly organic social 
order based upon national fervour and upon a determined territorial 
representation. Autarchy would be her salvation. Breaking with the 
West, she would direct her efforts towards the south-east, and she 
would maintain good relations with Russia. She was at the cross-roads. 
She must either re-establish solidarity between the victors and van¬ 
quished of the Great War or destroy it for ever in conjunction with 
Russia. That would mean the revival of the idea and the reality of 
Mitteleuropa. The key to Central Europe was Austria and her union 
with the Reich. 

The link which unites this programme for a foreign policy and the 
one recommended by the young writers for Germany’s home policy is 
apparent. At home it was to be the Authoritarian State, complete 
State control, and a planned economy within the framework of national 
autarchy, as well as a return to the Lutheran tradition. Abroad it was 
to be a definite break with Western liberalism, a tie with Russia, and a 
daring thrust in Central Europe. The political realism of this group of 
people and the similarity to Hitlerism of several of their beliefs bridged 
the gulf between Moeller van den Bruck’s proud ideology and the 
doings of the Nazi Party. Moreover, they did not believe in Hitler s 
star before his triumph and sudden accession to power. It is no less true 
that the idea of Socialist Nationalism provided a theme common to all 
these doctrines and theoretical programmes. First Socialism, then the 
nation. Hitler reversed the terms. He created a Totalitarian State wit 
a single party, and integrated his ‘soldier’ Socialism within it. 


II. Existentialist Philosophy 

The two most conspicuous philosophers of the Weimar period, Karl 
Jaspers and Heidegger, stem from the philosophy of existence. They are 
interesting in the sense that, if the former created a vigorous philosop y 
of resistance, of constant effort to make good in spite of the maniio 
frustrations which life has in store for us, the latter seems to have in¬ 
clined towards National Socialism. Jaspers remains close to Western 
positions. Heidegger withdrew from them, and his stubborn contem¬ 
plation of death in certain respects made him heir to the most authen 

German traditions. 


Jaspers is said to have ‘laicized’ Kierkegaard’s thought One may 

add that equally he originates from a source reaching back to h g 
youth, and ending, apparently, with Nietzsche, of whom Jaspers made 

a profound study. 
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If Kierkegaard tries to establish between the Christian and the 
person of Jesus a relationship at once living and full of actuality, 
Jaspers, who regards himself as non-Christian, establishes a relation¬ 
ship of the same nature between man and the background of his exis¬ 
tence. There is no question of a plunge into the mysteries of the 
unconscious and of irrationalism. Jaspers seeks what is most genuinely 
real to us. He nevertheless admits that of the depths of our being we 
grasp but gleams and fragments. He is the philosopher of harsh and 
difficult transcendency. 

We know, since Hegel, that we do not reach the Absolute or Being 
by the simple unfolding of idea. Goethe and Holderlin had a poignant 
feeling of the rarity of fugitive moments, intermittent flashes through 
which perfect Beauty or definite Truth are revealed to us in nameless 
ecstasy. Jaspers resumes this bewildering quest. He renders us cognizant 
of the frustrations which for ever dog our steps here below, of those 
shipwrecks which are our lot in the obscure waters through which we 
move. But as we pass from one reverse to another we fulfil ourselves, 
paradoxically, by non-fulfilment, by that anxiety which, after all, is one 
with our own selves. At every moment we are before a reality other 
than ourselves and yet our own in supreme degree, to the extreme limit 
of our activity, in what Jaspers calls limiting, or limit, situations. Perhaps 
this is the true lesson of Goethe’s Faust , that Jaspers is transmitting to us. 

There is, then, in us a transcendency that envelops and ‘‘englobes” 
us, that elevates us above the world on condition that we allow it to 
reveal itself to us. It alone upholds us in the authenticity of our being 
by preventing us from lapsing into the inauthentic. This transcendency 
Jaspers conceives as a call, an imperious entreaty inviting us ceaselessly 
to exceed ourselves. The feeling of such an appeal gripped Nietszche 
profoundly, and Jaspers had a marvellous understanding of him on 
this point. Jaspers places himself between Kerkegaard and Nietzsche, 
between the religious man who conjures up transcendence incarnate in 
Christ and the man who, proclaiming the death of God, tears from 
Christianity its secret, that perpetual tension which sustains anxiety for 
the Absolute within us. 

From this point of view the world is a cipher, a completely irre¬ 
placeable cipher, which, in its impenetrable ontological density, makes 
an eternal demand on the capacity for deciphering, as a task, end¬ 
less. For in its very nature it can but begin again, and go on begin¬ 
ning for ever. Freedom is at the heart of existence, since existing can 
freely follow the calls of transcendence. Absolute being overflows on all 
sides the beings contained within it. The world assumes meaning only 
through and for that existence which surges from its breast. When 
Jaspers defines existence, starting with consciousness, he does not fall 
mto an outmoded idealism. He searches elsewhere, ignoring the struc¬ 
tures belonging to its consciousness. He interests himself in the living 
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relationship between the subject and the world. At the lower pole, 
consciousness makes experimental contact with that unconscious reality 
into which it plunges its roots; at the upper pole, it makes experimental 
contact with the Absolute, an experience which no language can con¬ 
vey, and which, indeed, resists every form of expression. Consciousness 
is flooded by both the depths and the heights. It could never measure 
up to that Being which always eludes it at these two levels. 

Thus existence is not defined by consciousness. It is a mode of being 
of the concrete subject. It is the affirmation of the self, the original act 
that consists of “ transcending towards one’s self.” The subject seeking 
himself finds himself only in a “style of life.” Existence is contingence 
and opacity. It designates only the “thing that I am among things.” 
We are in the world, not in prison, confronted by an everlasting 
menace , challenged to a proving of our worth that is renewed at every 
moment. Goethe entertained a similar idea of human limitation, by 
transcending which Man is formed and becomes Man. “Limit situa¬ 
tions” are a condition of freedom and of activity, not of melancholy or 
of despair. To transcend means to surmount the human predicament. 
It means to change one’s self and conquer. 

Existence offers us a task ( Aufgabe ). It is dramatic in that we always 
fail. In effect, we are held in the world by virtue of the object. But we 
are also freedom. If I reflect upon my freedom I separate it from what 
in me is involuntary and fatal, from what assails me and can corrupt 
me. We never cease to be object, and we are never entirely free. The 
world perpetually invites us to betray. Man’s finiteness is moral, boun 
up with the nature of our being as historical. Rare are the privileged 
moments of pure rapture. That is what leads us to undeniable culpabi¬ 
lity. Choice is always hard, evasion always convenient. To take 
responsibilities, to adopt an attitude, to sacrifice internal purity to sure 

efficacy—what is more difficult or bitter? . 

Here we are before the cipher, the sign of real transcendency, t is 
finiteness itself that guarantees us transcendence and constitutes t e 
means of passing beyond ourselves. The idea of the ‘perfect w ic 
touches us on every side becomes an amazing Presence. Anxiety comes 
to us because we have no direct communication with it. In other wor s, 

I am responsible in regard to my own transcendence, responsi e or 
its calls, for the elan with which I go to it, for the authenticity ot my 
quest. The possessive exactly marks the tension imposed upon my 
freedom in its relationship with transcendency. This latter is not o je 
nor objectively apprehensible. Beauty, love, philosophy, t e or 7 
celebrated by the Biblical Psalms, Spinoza s necessity, te ® 
dead” of Nietzsche, are ‘presentiments’ easily explained by the dirn- 

culty of the quest. We are for transcendency, not it for us. 

Here Jaspers seems to find again that radical depen ency ou 
which Schleiermacher had made the principle of religiousness. Reve a- 
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tion of Being is a grace. We have to discover the world as “witness” of 
Being, as “ciphers.” Men of great genius and their works are, in this 
respect, “ciphers,” ineffable symbols of transcendent reality. From this 
point of view again frustration is the supreme testimony. Silence, ruin, 
despair, are moments which reveal to us a new dimension of the world. 
It is the eternal dialogue between our freedom and transcendence. And 
it is also the possibility of extending this dialogue to other men and of 
entering into communication with them. Each of us must be himself; 
the necessity presses upon us all. It is this which renders possible 
exchanges between minds and souls. 

This exalted and austere philosophy, this eulogy of the integrity and 
authenticity of the I, leads Jaspers to reflect upon Germany’s responsi¬ 
bility in the Second World War. His reflection on this point is unique 
of its kind. We shall come back to it when studying the origins of that war. 

While Jaspers in his thesis on responsibility radically condemns 
Nazism, Heidegger’s thought lends itself to connivance with the 
Totalitarian State. 

If for Jaspers existence is but contingency and opacity, it is, for 
Heidegger, that through which Being is manifest. Here existence is, as 
in Kant, the very condition of the revelation of Being. Transcendence 
is “intra-mundane,” or, if you like, it renders possible the advent of 
that consciousness through which there is a world that can be thought. 
Existence projects itself from itself towards a world. Here we have the 
origin and root of that “intentionality ” of which Husserl and the 
phenomenological school are the exponents. It is to be regarded as a 
sort of regression towards the most profound possibility—that, namely, 
which is “penetrated by Being”—towards a depth which admits of a 
“Presence” able to reveal to us a “World.” With Heidegger, as with 
Hegel, Being, after having begun through the opacity of the thing or 
through the substantial fluidity of life, proceeds to inaugurate a new 
mode of being—the mode of appearing, of being a phenomenon for the 
consciousness. For Heidegger, then, to be in the world is to have that 
transcendency which defines existence, the condition through which 
the world is revealed to us as such. Heidegger speaks neither of trial nor 
of destiny nor of dramatic task to be fulfilled, nor yet of defeat. To 
transcend is quite simply to establish the world. Let us say that trans¬ 
cendence in Heidegger is a property ( Eigenschaft) of existence, funda¬ 
mental to its structure. We are transcendency in ourselves—that is to 
say, lightness, free flight, aspiration towards the heights. Heidegger’s 
finitude is very different from that of Jaspers. It comes from the fact 
that existence has a connotation more “critically” than existentially 
significant. Our comprehension of being is limited, finite. For what we 
are, transcendence is at once “scope” ( essor ) and “privation.” Goethe’s 
Faust groans over this tragic paradox in a celebrated monologue. 
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We are, in the last resort, only intuitus derivatus, and not originarius. 
To recognize is to name the object. But the word remains vain. It 
conjures up and inspires the object without apprehending it and 
possessing it. It betokens an emptiness, and not the total presence of 
its being. We can neither protest nor fight against our finitude. Morality 
consists solely of assuming , for above all, we are finitude. 

And so, for Heidegger, Being is the sense of all things, immanent in 
every reality. It is not, as with Jaspers, hidden. We know anguish only 
by reason of the vertiginous character of freedom. Existence is on a 
level with Being. Being and existing are defined by common traits. 
They form transcendents. Particular objects are the witnesses, the 
heralds, of the miraculous presence of the real. Existence is the absolute 
event that causes Being to appear. The nothing that I am “is there” 

( Dasein ); it is thereby even homogeneous with Being, consubstantial 
with it. It is the instrument of Being, since Being exercises coercion 
over it to reveal it, to name it and participate in its destiny. Here 
Heidegger is close to Hegel, in whose eyes human history is homo¬ 
geneous with the becoming of God; close also to Spinoza, who thinks 
that God comes to consciousness of Himself through the medium of 
man; and consequently close to pantheism. For Heidegger, Being 
spontaneously manifests itself through the intervention of human 


existence {Dasein). 

And Heidegger calls Plato to mind. Just as Plato sets the shadows 
in his cave against the truths revealed by the released prisoner, so 
Heidegger sets authentic existence, that of the truth unveiled, against 
inauthentic existence. For Jaspers, on the contrary, what would a 
transcendency be that served only to raise existence higher, to maintain 
its authenticity and keep it from falling into inauthenticity. Jaspers 
needs the eternal call, trial, inevitable defeat. For him moral resonance 
finds its affirmation after a fashion quite other than for Heidegger. 

Heidegger’s position is that he is constituting an ontology. We are, 
in his view, in true contact only with the being of man. In this sense he 
is not an existentialist. He does not dream of condemning existence in 
the name of transcendence. Man alone lives truly through connexion 
with other forms of being—things seen, tools and instruments, mathe¬ 
matical forms. What is inauthentic is that which is seen, which 
utilized, which has only instrumental value. The domain ° 
ephemeral, of the indefinite, of the “no matter what of the inter 
changeable, we must flee from it in order to install ourselves in our tru 

domain, in authentic life. . -victpnre 

Anxiety is there to help us to become conscious of our very ex-sten ^ 

Leben ist Angst, declared Nietzsche. Anxiety shows us that Being 
detaches itself upon Nothing. For Jaspers anxiety orientates th 

wards resistance and action; for Heidegger it brings us face: to face with 
Nothing, with that Nothing into which all existence can, at any 
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moment, vanish for eternity. What is the meaning, the reality, of 
Nothing? It nullifies all being, everything; it nullifies itself. It is 
Nothing in action which causes the world of existence to pass into a 
state of nothing. Being detaches itself from it by a kind of rupture. And 
so we wonder whether anxiety, for Heidegger, does not reduce to an 
experience. Through it we prove that we are in the world, but cast out 
and forsaken. God disappears, and existence has no essence. It is 
limited by death. We are “for death.” It is the fear of death that 
establishes the desire for immortality. If existence is characterized as 
a “collection of possibilities” death is nothing other than the impossi¬ 
bility of all possibility. Death signifying our end and our destruction, 
our anxiety is tragic because, once dead, we no longer figure among 
particular realities. 

If, according to the Nietzschean formula, God is dead, there is no 
more transcendency “towards God”—Christian transcendency. The 
transcendence remaining to us is movement towards the world, towards 
our fellow-creatures, towards the future. It is a matter of an immanent 
transcendence that has nothing religious about it; it recalls the “sur¬ 
passing” of Zarathustra. We are always “open” to the world. The 
individual, far from being isolated, is in direct relationship with the 
world. Whence the fact that we as conscious beings are outside ourselves 
in natural existence. We cannot separate ourselves from our fellow- 
creatures. We overtake ourselves “ towards our future.” In other words, 
we are “projected” in advance of ourselves. Thus it is that we are 
anxiety and temporality. Interior to the world, transcendence is con¬ 
veyed to the world, thereby towards man, towards the future and out 
of Nothing, thereby towards Being. Being exists only in so far as it is 
mortal being who is alone in knowing his mortality. Here is clairvoy¬ 
ance. We accept death because it is inexorable, so attaining that 
authenticity which implies the absence of all metaphysical consolations. 

If the present joins our past—to wit, our existence behind ourselves 

and our future—our existence ahead of ourselves—then that union 
• • # 

in its entirety constitutes our destiny. Having no essence, our existence 
is pure risk, pure danger. Philosophy is the wisdom of love, the com¬ 
munion of ourselves with things. Far from shutting the subject within 
himself, Heidegger lets him burst forth. Through anxiety we attain the 
general conditions of our existence. We take this anxiety upon our¬ 
selves. By a resolute decision we take our destiny upon ourselves, 
triumphing over loathing. 

Near to Holderlin because of this, more orientated towards mytho¬ 
logy than towards mysticism, Heidegger is in communication with the 
earth, and remains with it in the elementary conditions of existence in 
the world. He is a realist in so much as he considers things impervious 
to the spirit, idealist in so much as he makes them all enter into the 
spirit. Is freedom anything else for him than the capacity to surrender 
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to things? In this the tendency towards extreme individuality and the 
tendency towards the world as felt in its totality are very closely 
kindred. Here we see the grounds for yielding and for melancholy, and 
not those for hope. What is novel in Heidegger is his distinguishing of 
das Seiende from das Sein , of Being as experiential from Being as Being, 
his way of thinking of existence as event. Heidegger chose death rather 
than hope to characterize existence. The event of existence is quite 
different from the realization of a pre-existing aim. This is the death 
towards which Being makes its way, bounding forward, as it were, to 
meet it. Death is “being made a thing of.” It makes of us “a thing 
among things.” 

Heidegger is very far from Kierkegaard and from Jaspers. He puts 
his anxiety to the test against Nothing. Far from reaching the individu¬ 
alism of Kierkegaard, he obtains only the general qualities of human 
existence. He remains midway between Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. 
There is nothing of Kierkegaard’s Christ who is transcendence incar¬ 
nate in immanence. Heidegger is stopped by no intellectual and moral 
scruple. It can be said that Nietzsche is an existentialist philosopher in 
the sense of Kiekegaard. In what sense might it be said of Heidegger? 

In 1935, eight years after the publication of his Sein und £eit, and six 
years after the publication of Was ist Metaphysik?, the work of a Nazi, 
Hans Heyse, Idee und Existenz , appeared in Bonn. This Nazi sought to 
ground his derogation of Christian humanity in laying stress on all that 
could be said for the courageous will that “perceives,” that sees exis¬ 
tence as it is. What he said he was doing was to bring German origin¬ 
ality to view and to exhibit the values of Hitlerite neo-paganism and ot 
the metaphysic which he called Nordic. Or, if you like, he meant to 
strip the pure German of his Christian mask. The Christian veneer 
worn thin, the real German substance underneath secured indubita e 
recognition. Renewing Rosenberg’s attack on St Paul, t is 
accused the apostle of having vested existence in truth— existence 
according to Heidegger—by grace divine and the redemptive act o 
Christ. Heyse, of course, received his inspiration from Heidegger. 

This Nazi thus annexed Heidegger. The immanent transcendency 
the philosopher pleased him. For the Christian hereafter le su s * ^ 
Nordic metaphysic, the “hereafter,” the surpassing o transcen 
Knowledge of destiny is superior to fate. Salvation springs ™ 
heroic will. Heyse attaches the greatest importance to the c pt ^ 
that Heidegger framed of anxiety, returning with him to th Y 
Luther, regarded as a Nordic thinker. One must expose onese 
anxiety, he thinks, so as to be ready for it. What else is anxiety but the 

supreme form of courage? <* _« Hei- 

We see what conclusions this Nazi contrives to draw fro ™ 

degger’s philosophy. To him Heidegger’s universe seems 
Existence being given “in the possibility,” only the man who, turning 
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away from classical Hellenism or from Christianity, is lacking in sense 
of proportion and relation feels himself trapped, thrust towards the 
abyss of death, and contemplates the void, “wins” his selfhood, and 
becomes conscious of himself. Heyse will even go to the length of 
correcting Heidegger on a particular point. Obsessed by ideas of 
dictatorship and absolute order, he thinks Heidegger neglects the 
“Ordered Cosmos” that, thanks to Hitler, had succeeded to the chaos 
that was Germany from 1919 until 1932. According to him, Heidegger 
was too much interested in the individual. He individualizes man on 
defining him as “the being for death.” He condemns him to solitude 
before death, as Luther had done of old. In other words, he detaches 
him from his natural ties. 

For this Nazi the truth of existence is in the State, in the Reich. It is 
the Reich which realizes the true cosmic order. Does not Heidegger, he 
asks, exaggerate the importance of the void? Does he not re-create 
nihilism? The true combatant of the Reich does not know the supreme 
solitude. He finds in relation to Heidegger’s solipsism, taken to be the 
defect in the philosophical armour of the latter, relative security in 
Race . That is his true refuge. Man does not emerge from nothingness 
only to return thither: he is born of the substance and of the form of his 
ancestors. That is why the Nordic race which created all higher 
civilizations is, in the most authentic sense of the term, transcendental 
existence, absolute communion of the individual with his fellow- 
creatures. 

In fact, neither Jaspers, with his conception of possible interchange 
between man and man, nor Heidegger, with his individual existence 
bearing upon the world and envisaging human existences of a like 
order, was, in any admissible sense of the term, a ‘racialist. 5 But it is 
easy to see at what point Heidegger lays himself open to correction 
through facile interpretation in the sense of Hitlerite racialism. 


III. Literature 

In his work on the “intellectual situation of these times,” which 
appeared in 1935, Karl Jaspers admirably defined the orientations of 
all who followed the movement. “ One can thus understand,” he wrote, 

the seductive appeal which, for a long time, resounded on all sides. “Let us 
turn our backs on everything proceeding from clear consciousness,” it was 
declared. “Let us return to the unconscious which represents the blood of 
the race, religious faith, earth, soul, history, the realities which involve no 
questions....” In fact, people no longer believed in anything, and wanted to 
believe in force, in destroying the world of clear conscience . 

Irrationalism as it developed in the twentieth century had to turn 
into nihilism. From this point of view nihilism appeared in the guise of 
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a European and international phenomenon. However, it was most 
widely developed in Germany. There it took the form of violent criti¬ 
cism of contemporary social reality, or of escape from the real, of giving 
the imagination free rein. Numerous writers and thinkers studied the 
contemporary crisis, a crisis for Christianity, a crisis of philosophical 
reason, a crisis of feeling. Spengler, Albert Schweitzer, Hellmut 
Plessner, Huizinga, and Steinhausen analysed this malady, this strange 
disquiet. It manifested itself chiefly in a relativism which made a more 
or less artificially constructed ‘ideology’ out of every conception of life. 
We have seen that it took a Husserl to revert to Kant’s scepticism and 
affirm the absolute value of human knowledge, while taking account, 
let it be noted, of irrational knowledge. It required neo-Kantism to 
restore the notion of value which had been compromised by history, 


sociology, and psychology. Everywhere mind and society, it was sus¬ 
pected, could build only tumbledown structures, destined to pass out 
of fashion rapidly or succeed each other in endless procession. Thus 
vanished belief in the moral order, the idea that the world and life had 
a meaning and every hope in the immediate future. Should we be 
surprised that the Hitlerite pseudo-revolution was called “The Revolu¬ 
tion of Destruction”? 


Literary expressionism in its early forms took shape immediately 
after the First World War, at a time when it was fashionable to believe 
in peace and in the international order as represented by the League ot 
Nations. It was later that the tragic and apocalyptic note became 

predominant. , 

As before 1914, the novel has made it possible for us to trace tn 

decay of the German bourgeoisie. y u A 

Before the First World War the novelists for their part establishea 

the distinction between old-style capitalism, which still remaine 

devoted to paternalism, and the dynamic, conquering Big Business w 

know. After the Armistice they had to differentiate between the 

capitalism of 1914, which had been badly hit by four years of war, ana 

monopolistic capitalism of the Stinnes variety, which, threa ^ n J 
rapid disintegration, was trying to fight back and ^nsohdate^s 

industry and its financial operations. The essential forms of it re 

encroachments, the speculations of bankers-these were the phenom 

ena which compelled the attention of writers novelists 

Was.em.ann, Heinrich Mann, Thomas Mann, and other novel.* 

described the drama of these times, the detractionof:modest « ^ 

by monopolies. Since credit played a very big part, ba 
Stock Exchange appeared in the limelight. Their power was concen 
trated in Berlin. Heinrich Mann’s Tiirckheimer was a man whose 
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Stock Exchange triumphs enabled him to corner the savings of ordinary 
depositors and speculators. In his Im Schlaraffenland the same writer 
describes the varied reactions of the public. Some admired, others 
protested. In Thomas Mann’s masterpiece Thomas Buddenbrook em¬ 
bodied the vices and good qualities of the big boss. A curious synthesis 
was effected between the principles of the old merchant bourgeoisie 
and the daring initiative of the new business chief who dominated and 
directed. Nervousness, agitation, the need for adapting to ceaselessly 
changing circumstances when controlling thousands of workers: there 
were so many factors which, while making for the expansion of busi¬ 
nesses and fortunes, while creating a power able to prevail against the 
very power of Governments, made of the common Caesar, as Spengler 
described him, the man of to-day and to-morrow. 

Heirs who like the sons of Stinnes were merely recipients of such 
powers were oppressed by the crushing weight of their inheritances. If 
they did not possess the extraordinary gifts of the founder they could 
only give ground and see themselves grow smaller. Property, like 
nobility, has obligations which overwhelm the man unworthy of it, the 
man who has not acquired it through his own merits, the man who, like 
Johann Buddenbrook, has no idea of social justice. Ricarda Huch’s 
Michael Unger set the notion of property above family feeling and the 
calls of justice. He was a man condemned. 

The decline of the capitalist spirit was fatal. Bankruptcies and 
suicides continually followed each other. The decaying bourgeois had 
doubts of himself, and there was no longer any tie between him and his 
fortune. The crisis was precipitated immediately after war and defeat. 
The signs heralding 1914 took shape, and Thomas Mann’s ^aiiberberg 
gave us a first glimpse of them. Jakob Wassermann’s novels evoked the 
most disquieting aspects of German industrial activity. His Christian 
Wahnschaffe drew with broad strokes the picture of this reckless economy 
which meant to master British industry even though it was fresh from 
defeat. The same delusion is evoked in Die Armen and Der Kopf by 
Heinrich Mann; this time it is the huge machine, the suffocating 
bureaucracy, the monster created by Hugo Stinnes, which rises before 
our eyes. Organization prevails over technique, creating appalling 
consequences for the population, which could do nothing about it. The 
spirit of enterprise, which had become implacable rationalization, 
threatened to collapse under the weight of its own creation. 

Not only the population, but the National State itself, was attacked 
in its vital works. Industry made a dependant of the State by substi¬ 
tuting its own power for that of the political leaders. Industry consid¬ 
ered the State, the Weimar democracy, to be the contemptible enemy 
which had to be overthrown at all costs. Heinrich Mann depicts this 
formidable process in Die grosse Sadie . A little later Ernst von Salomon 
showed it in Die Stadt , condemned by the skilful politics of the Schachts, 
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the Stresemanns, and the von Seeckts, who, in order to restore the 
authority of the State, extended it into the economic sphere. The new 
industrial and banking combines were this time strictly national in 
character. Can we be surprised that the theme of currency stabiliza¬ 
tion and inflation which preceded it, appeared in Ulrike and Ludwig 
Kerkhove , by Wassermann, and in Heinrich Mann’s Mutter Marie? 

It was the tragedy of the period, profitable to a minority, ruinous to 
the average man and the proletariat. 

The economic Caesars of the time were mere caricatures of the 
Nietzschean superman. The qualities of the heroic age were replaced 
by those “ virtues of weakness” referred to by Rathenau, which mani¬ 
fested themselves throughout the big combines in guile and intrigue of 
every kind. Wealth became the recognized benefactor of public 
poverty. There was decadence everywhere, and in Die Verweisende von 
Salomon declared his rejection of the bourgeois order and its economic 
spirit which condemned it. 

The result of this crisis did not escape the notice of the novelists of 
the period. They showed the ruling class being reduced more and more 
to an industrial oligarchy, a very thin social layer which none the less 
brought about the elimination of the old nobility. Unconscious of its 
social duty, clinging to its security, this oligarchy could not entirely 
ignore the masses which laboured for it. In Der ^auberberg Thomas 
Mann was not afraid to show the proletariat as the grave-digger of the 
bourgeoisie, which had lost the esteem of the nation. Do not Christian 
and Socialist ideas mingle closely in Naphta’s strange vision? Yet 
Heinrich Mann showed that the German bourgeoisie had corrupted 
the proletariat by making it bourgeois. Proletarian unity broke up. At 
the end of all these avenues and perspectives the monster of the Totali¬ 
tarian State loomed into view, the monster of a Third Reich where, 
this time, everybody would work for war and war alone. 

Post-war drama in the Weimar Reich did not have as much success 
as the novel. As a literary medium it no doubt lent itself less well to 
depicting the social and economic tragedies of the times. Its first 
attempts came with Kornfeld and Kaiser. The former was inspire y 
Schiller’s Rduber, and imitated its declamatory pathos. The latter from 
1917, in his Karaite, preoccupied himself with moral issues, with the in¬ 
ward miracle, with man’s spiritual regeneration. Kaiser sets o t e 
great antithesis between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
theme of decadence and regeneration which had for so long been re¬ 
placed by dogmatic Christianity, by the opposition between sin ana 

redemption. , „ • 

In this strange piece anonymous people are seized by what Kaiser 

called die grosse Wandlung (the great transformation), by which ne 
meant the social evolution that comes ineluctably. In the backgroun 
were the proletariat oppressed and abused by industrialists and ruling 
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minority alike. The son of a big boss returns from a lengthy journey* 
and turns away from the millionaire that his father has become. He no 
longer accepts the collective misery, the responsibility, that burdens 
the author of his being. 

In Von Morgen bis Mitternachts Kaiser turns to an expressionist art 
reminiscent of Werfel’s. It is concerned with the struggle between the 
generations, with that purifying heroism of which youth shows itself 
capable in the face of the criminal errors committed by the old. Once 
again the father bows before the son, custodian of the new ideas. The 
confrontation recalls certain scenes in Schiller’s Don Carlos , those in 
which Posa, representing the new order, stands up to Philip II, to the 
monarch quite resolved to hold out “until his sun goes down.” The 
revolt of youth against paternal authority, against the tyranny of the 
family, against the social order whose origins reach back to Lutheran 
disciplines, was the aim of this highly significant play. Kaiser tried to 
invent a new technique through which to express his prophetic theme, 
the wide scope of his ideas. 

Franz Werfel’s Spiegelmensch was a new kind of Faust. Like Goethe’s 
Faust , he hesitated between his two souls, his two basic tendencies. His 
new rebirth is at stake, his awakening to a true existence, authentic 
and essential, really adequate to his objective. A little later, between 
1918 and 1930, this was to be a call to the German people. Fritz von 
Unruh’s plays between 1918 and 1920 restated the eternal protest 
against modern mechanization. Bert Brecht and Ernst Toller continued 
this tradition, and in their way proclaimed that humanity’s conscience 
had awakened. All these dramas, which were highly pathetic as well as 
prophetic, if not visionary, called for recognition in the communal 
sense. Addressed to the entire German people, they sometimes insinu¬ 
ated that once Germans had become regenerated they had a mission to 
lead the world. 

Expressionist lyric poetry was the most remarkable literary phenom¬ 
enon during the Weimar days. Because it proceeded in many different 
directions and because a large number of poets took part in the move¬ 
ment, precise analysis of it almost eludes us. However, it is at least 
possible to pick out some of the characteristics of their vast output. 

Interpreting it optimistically, we can join Soergel in stating that the 

expressionist movement was above all a sign of renewed creative 
force. 

Most of these poets were convinced that humanity had arrived at a 
turning-point ( Weltwende ). Such was the favourite term for an almost 
magic effect, crowned by the memory of Wagnerian Twilight . These 
young prophets considered themselves the creators of a world to come. 
Far removed from naturalism and from pre-war impressionism, they 
desired not the sensation of the moment, the realistic detail, but 
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eternity, the Cosmos, a sort of universality full and complete, with 
which they could become intoxicated. 

Others on the contrary, like van Bruggen in his Im Schatten des 
Jfihilismus , saw in it an element of destructive pessimism. In fact, it was 
concerned with bringing about the disappearance of the execrated 
civilization that the New Order would replace. Yet the reader often 
has the impression that this lyricism was above all an escape from the 
real, an abandonment to the facile delights of the imagination, a quest 
for cosmic visions to console the poet for the mediocrities of daily exis¬ 
tence. The British poet Spender has shown in what isolation the move¬ 
ment was developed, and how vastly it spread by comparison with 
what happened in neighbouring countries. It is just for this reason that 
it reveals to us, better without doubt than any other literary phenom¬ 
enon, what the mentality of German youth was in the period preceding 
the Third Reich. 


Stefan George gave us the earliest example of it in his poetry, at once 
grandiloquent, fiery, perfect in form. He celebrated the young Hero 
who should come, the great Oath that should bind together the mem¬ 
bers of the New Community. He evoked the image of a Reich that was 
very near. The association between fervent intoxication ( Rausch) and 
the clarity of the conscious mind ( Helle ), the union between collective 
enthusiasm and the rational organization of popular energies, the vision 
of a future war, the undisguised apology for a mysterious and secret 
Germany; finally the idea of a great Germanic culture that benefited 
and triumphed at the same time through the instincts and elementary 
passions: all these united themes outlined the shape of the Third Reich 
that Nietzsche himself in his project for a tragedy, Mittag und Ewigkeit , 

seemed to have wished to draw. 

Rilke’s meditations remained on the margin of this annunciatory and 
exalting lyricism. In his youth this tender poet had celebrated the Go 
of becoming, of unlimited growth, of “Die and Become,” of the old 
Goethean mysticism revived. In his last work, the Duino Elegien,he 
affirmed life and death with the same force, the same depth, abolishing 
with existentialism every clear distinction between the terrestrial wor 
and the hereafter of transcendence. What was the poet’s mission. *o 
him it consisted in tranfiguring all phenomena, all the things an ac 
of our daily life, so as to make of them realities of a spiritual or 
escaping time and space, and depending on eternity alone. We p 
through a land of suffering to return to the “ Mothers of all existenc . 
Flee the mechanization that desiccates us; there everything lies. 


Alles Erworbene bedroht die Maschine solange 
Sie sich erdreist, im Geist, state im Gehorchen zu sein. 


The double lesson had not been lost. There was an affirmation, a faith 
with both George and Rilke. Yet war and defeat were there. Hope n 
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longer had the same certainty. In the defeated Reich the masses were 
more than ever victims of the machine: hence the nihilistic themes, the 
themes of escape into unrealizable dreams. 

A black melancholy, that melancholy which Kierkegaard regarded 
as leading only to despair, weighed upon all expressionist lyric poetry. 
A feeling of emptiness and impotence, a boundless psychological lassi¬ 
tude, the idea that life has neither meaning nor aim (attitudes that 
were found neither in George nor in Rilke) appeared in a sad and heavy 
semi-darkness. Klem, Trakl, Lichtenstein, G. Benn, E. Roth, Fr. 
Wagner, von Hatzfeld, J. Becher, communicated this despair: 

Wir sinken immer tiefer 
In die Nacht. 

Wir wissen oft nicht mehr 
Was uns selig macht. 

Some, with J. Becher, did not stop protesting against the fate re¬ 
served for the proletariat; others multiplied impressions and visions of 
war. Blass, Hermann, and Gumbert outdid each other in evoking 
pictures of massacre and death. Having rejected Christianity, these 
poets wandered in search of new gods. 

Es ist ein Weinen in der Welt, 

Als ob der liebe Gott gestorben war, 

Und der bleierne Schatten, der niederfallt, 

Lastet grabeschwer. 

The desire for total destruction, maledictions hurled at Berlin by 
Becher, a debauch of the imagination fantastic and sinister at the same 
time. Die Welt mochC ich zerreissen . Thus wrote Ehrenstein. 

Where was there a haven except in dreams of Utopia? Nostalgia for 
childhood, return to old memories, the desire to find refuge once again 
at the mother’s breast: all these themes of Rilkean origin reappeared. 
Werfel and Hasenclever conveyed them in this evocation of the days of 
innocent childhood: 

Alte Burgen meiner Kindheit zagen. 

Mond erhebt sich an dem ewigen Strom. 

Dreams of universal brotherhood abounded. The moon, our consoler, 
poured its light upon us in the vast night. There was also the escape into 
love; and woman was asked to provide that which virile existence could 
not give. Woman was represented by Lichtenstein as the great saviour 
who brought us the light that came from the east. The miracle had to 
be awaited, the new social order, men became brothers. This was what 
they called Die Flucht in die Gemeinschaft at the time of the Third Reich. 

Fraternal humanity alone existed. In this hope we should despise 
the big towns and their decadent civilizations, and acclaim, as Nazism 
was shortly to do, existence on a purely biological plane, the intoxica¬ 
tion of life, the instinctive life and its inevitable triumphs over reason. 
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Youth would be adored because of its youth, action for the sake of 

action. Work would be celebrated, work done in a new fraternal 
enthusiasm. 

Vatcr Hammer! So preise ich dich, Vater aller Werkzeuge, 

Vater allem Welt-werk! 

All the vitalism of Nietzsche, Klages, Bergson, all the cosmic dreams 
of a limitless happiness, appear here: 

Allem Leben bin ich gut, 

Aller Freude, alien Leiden, 

Ich bin voll Angst, vol (Jbermut, 

Gut und bose, nicht zu scheiden, 

Alles rollt in meinem Blut. 

Thus, stage by stage, through this distracted lyrical poetry, we see in 
preparation the themes, the state of mind, the intoxication, fervent and 
sincere, which was the intoxication of a youth that escaped from a 
decaying social structure and found itself ready to plunge into the great 
adventure of the Third Reich. 

IV. Social Distress in the Latter Tears 

For those who had studied Germany through books and newspapers 
at the turn of the years 1932-33, and seen the conditions for themselves 
as well, the extent of the crisis and the horror of the spectacle impressed 
the alternatives upon the mind—social revolution or war. Squeezed out 
between Fascism and Communism, the Weimar Republic seemed to 
have been driven into an impasse, to be at the edge of an abyss. 

Certain Germans believed that equilibrium between hostile forces 
could be maintained for a prolonged period. In the Centre were the 
bourgeois parties and the Social Democrats. To the right and left of the 
parties as they normally sat were Fascism and Communism respectively. 
The parties in the Centre, as much opponents of the Right as of the 
Left, would have to put up a stand against the Communists if they had 
risked a revolution or against the Nazis if they had attempted a new 
putsch. This state of balance was entirely theoretical, but General von 
Schleicher relied upon it to ensure the complete neutrality of the 
Reichswehr and the police. 

However, to consider such a plan as feasible the real situation, the 
real mentality of the social classes, needed to be ignored. To imagine 
that the parties of the Centre would form a block against Nazism or 
Communism was to deny the fact that Nazism had almost completely 
won over the middle classes. Subsequent events were to show that this 
victory extended to an important section of the proletariat which had 
long ago become bourgeois. Indeed, this section had been won over to 
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the national cause more than ever since the War. The facts proclaimed 
the wholesale triumph of National Socialism from the time of Hitler’s 
first electoral success on September 14, 1930, shortly before the evacua¬ 
tion of the Rhineland. 

Aware of the political development of a Republic which had gone 
over from Parliamentary to Presidential principle; of the efforts of a 
minority bent on revenge to achieve material restoration through a 
planned economy and military revival through scientific organization 
of Reichswehr and police, the observer who judged by outside appear¬ 
ances alone might think all was for the best in the best of possible 
Germanys. If, however, that same observer looked at the masses, 
especially in the big cities, looked at the Labour Camps, where in 1932 
thousands of young people were herded, separated from their families 
for ever by the great crisis; or, again, if he looked at those astonishing 
workers’ dwellings in which thousands of working-class households 
were evilly quartered at the approaches to the industrial cities, he 
would have been face to face with the truth. These were concrete 
aspects of a social situation that was unprecedented in the history of 
the Bismarckian Reich. Were this observer a Frenchman, especially a 
Frenchman who knew Germany, he would have been overcome by 
events, by the extraordinary consequences of defeat, including inflation, 
the illusory prosperity created by foreign loans, and the financial crisis 
°f I 9 2 9~3 2 * And he would have been overcome by these events to such 
an extent that their significance would almost certainly have eluded him. 

The cases of bourgeois influence had become reduced. In the cities 
their foreground was occupied by business-men, officials, and intellec¬ 
tuals. About them were ranged the various elements of the Mittelstand, 
including peasant proprietors, and city-dwellers, consisting of innumer¬ 
able wage-earners from humble employees to members of the highly 
favoured liberal professions. We must also take into account the various 
elements of the proletariat. Half of them at least constituted the labour¬ 
ing masses. Since the famous Twenty-five Points of 1920, which were 
so. exactly adapted to the needs, aspirations, # and mentality of the 
middle classes, and the petite bourgeoisie , National Socialism had toiled 
to good effect in these milieux . The success achieved was a guarantee of 

the almost complete triumph which enabled the Fuhrer, awaited by 
everybody, to come to power. 

Undoubtedly the old Germany was everywhere to be found, solid in 
appearance, with its very different regional aspects, all of which, how¬ 
ever, by way of common denominator, bore the marks of the collective, 
organized existence such as had everywhere been established by the 
spirit of discipline natural to Germans, whatever their origins. At 
Karlsruhe we could admire the Ministries of Baden ranged in a semi- 
circ e e ore the castle; we could admire the beautiful arrangement of 
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Cologne and Hamburg, the formidable activity of the Ruhr, even the 
immensity of Berlin, still subject to the rule of law and order. We could 
discuss with informed Germans all the political problems of the hour, 
the palpable weakness of the Weimar parties, the mysteries of a 
planned economy, the territorial reorganization of the Reich, a topic 
very much in fashion since 1929; we could listen to Herr Adenauer, 
then Mayor of Cologne, speaking with enthusiasm about communal 
autonomy and the advantages that had accrued from foreign loans and 
Anglo-Saxon money. An institute like the one at Kiel, devoted to 
world economics, could fill us with pleasure and admiration. And what 
social work, organized to perfection, we could admire round Berlin! 

Yet everywhere there was distress. We could see it rising as if in 
successive waves all around. We were submerged by it, overwhelmed by 
so much collective misery. It had even penetrated bourgeois circles. 
Business-men spoke of their anxiety for the immediate future, especially 
of the Reich’s huge foreign debts. Officials felt ill-at-ease, threatened in 
the midst of their administrative departments, where a thousand tasks 
were carried out to no purpose. Intellectuals avowed their uncertainty 
and their anxiety, face to face with a situation which defied analysis 
and lay outside the now disordered framework of their thinking. 

What can we say about this situation? It was so disconcerting in its 
shifting phases that neither of the two main Weimar parties could 
circumvent it. A certain philosopher-politician of broad views, a 
Catholic and a member of the Centre, strove to make of it a body of 
systematic views having the spaciousness and strength of a cathedral. 
As for the Social Democrats and the Syndicates, their still powerful and 
solid organizations were proved even more incapable of accomplishing 
their tasks effectively. As for social work, the visitor was shown round 
by women of great intelligence and exceptional energy, and could view 
people’s kitchens which were admirably laid out, huge buildings 
divided into pleasant dwellings, health centres of astonishing modern¬ 
ity, and restaurants for men and women of the ruined rentier class. 
These remarkable achievements were owed to the republican institu¬ 
tions of Weimar, which had long been sustained by money from 
abroad. They were a precious heritage which the Nazis acquired, an 

of which they were unjustifiably proud. 

Confronted by the distress of the bourgeoisie, now become three- 
quarter proletarian, and by the working masses, who had been driven 
to unemployment and the blackest misery, youth’s trials were very 
different. Despite the trials it had undergone since 1914? popu ation 
remained surprisingly clean and decent. A great many men di not 
hesitate to beg in order to preserve a well-kept home and an air o 
respectability. They acknowledged their distress, asking w o^ver 
questioned them, even if it happened to be a foreigner, whether it er 

could save them. 
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The young had for the most part left the family homes. Their 
parents could no longer feed them. A young man, a girl, might come to 
the table and find nothing to eat. Young people were everywhere; they 
sang and played their guitars in trains, so as to pick up a few pfennigs; 
still well-dressed enough, they played chess in doss-houses to keep 
themselves entertained, and during the summer season they took to the 
roads in their thousands. 

It was this fatal dispersal, the source of an indefinable moral de¬ 
composition, which had to be ended. There were two solutions: labour 
camps, in which there were about 250,000 workless young people from 
1932 to 1933, or the single party, Hitler’s party, which had already got 
the better of the Reichsbanner, the big Left-wing youth organization, 
and of the Stahlhelm, the Right-wing organization. And in these camps, 
it must be added, the young people received military instruction, 
which was excellent preparation for them during a period of secret 
rearmament, and which was directed towards their future entry into 
the Wehrmacht. 

The students were masters of the universities. Rectors gave way to 
student leaders. The old corporations yielded to the brown uniform 
and the swastika. Huge processions paraded the big cities, and were 
swallowed up in vast halls, where inflammatory speeches spread the 
most authentic Hitlerite propaganda among a public robbed of all 
critical capacity and avid for consoling sensations, and among the 
Nazis themselves, who were grouped about the standards. An im¬ 
pression of irresistible dynamism was unloosed by this spectacle, which 
was daily visible to the observer. It went with a social crisis that was 
the result of endless trials, that had prepared the still fluctuating masses 
for a dictatorship which was destined to introduce them to an inflexibly 

rigid world. It was for bread and work, the Fiihrer has said. It was, in 
reality, for the war of revenge. 

. Il 1S time for us to examine the genesis of the Hitlerite party and 
its doctrines during the Weimar period, and after that to study its 
development until the end of the Second World War. 


K 
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FORMATION OF THE HITLERITE DOCTRINE 

AND THE PARTY (1919-33) 


T he industrial Germany of Bismarck and of William II was haunted 
by the desire to anihilate proletarian Socialism as a revolutionary 
force. Subject to semi-absolutist rule, it opposed Socialism with 
Prussian bureaucracy, the Army, and the propertied classes, which 
were strongly welded together. Having succeeded in satisfying the 
elementary needs of the people from 1871 until 1914, it pursued a 
policy of warlike expansion that reconciled the German people to a 
regime in which the historian can detect only a hybrid system placed 
somewhere between Absolute Monarchy and Democracy. 

After the defeat the Weimar Republic was compelled to follow a 
different path, to blend with a complex pluralism the whole heritage of 
the past, including a Parliamentary democracy closely copied from 
that of Western Europe and that of the United States, and powerful 
economic and social organizations. Far from effecting a real synthesis 
between these diverse elements, it aggravated social antagonisms, 
compromised Parliamentary government, and put a growing bureau¬ 
cracy and military revival in the place of the political liberties which 
had been gained. 


/. The Earliest Programme 

Plitler was born at Braunau on the Inn on April 20, 1889. Braunau 
and Linz are on the base of a triangle joining Munich and Vienna, wit 
Prague for its apex. On both sides of the Inn the population is Gciman 
and Catholic, united by the same dialect. Austrians, Sudeten Germans, 
and Bavarians are neighbours in the very heart of Europe. 

It was here that the Habsburgs and the Roman Catholic Church had 
for centuries tried to merge the highly varied nationalities. We know at 
which point these long-oppressed peoples felt disposed to acclaim t e 
Wilsonian Principle. On the other hand, the Germans of Austria, the 
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Sudetens, and the Bavarians separated by the Treaty of Versailles, 
were tempted to join together for the sake of an ideology which de¬ 
pended upon the old Continental Pan-Germanism. Anti-Semitic, 
hostile to Liberalism and to Socialism, they willingly allowed them¬ 
selves to be led on by their irredentist fervour. 

The Weimar Constitution had, it is true, slightly weakened Prussian 
hegemony, but it was not by calling upon Prussia alone that the Ger¬ 
mans of Central Europe could have that union with the new Republic 
that they desired. They needed the mystique of belonging to the Reich, 
the mystique of a Super-nation, to pit against the execrated Inter¬ 
nationals of the past. The Hitlerite movement took up Pan-Germanism 
at the point where the Armistice of 1918 had left it, and elaborated the 
indispensable ideology. Close to this region, Bayreuth and H. S. 
Chamberlain provided a starting-place. 

There were elements of a curious psychological heredity in Hitler’s 
rise. His paternal grandfather was a venturesome spirit. His father, an 
Austrian Customs officer, was also obsessed by restless ambitions. There 
were numerous consumptives in the family, which thus bequeathed to 
Hitler a certain tendency towards this disease, towards the spirit of 
adventure, and, above all, towards megalomania. 

Wholly devoted to the Habsburg monarchy and the Catholic 
Church, Hitler’s father tried obstinately to persuade his son to become 
an official in the public service. Up to his fourteenth year Hitler did not 
cease to resist paternal pressure. Later, having fought with the Austro- 
German armies, he turned naturally towards Pan-German propa¬ 
ganda. Moreover, one of his instructors, Leopold Poetsch, taught him 
the good doctrine of‘revolutionary nationalism.’ 

When Hitler went to Vienna in 1908 he was barely nineteen, and, 
finding himself penniless, he tried various kinds of work. From the 
earliest days he seemed to be occupied with social problems and with 
Marxist Socialism. Like the majority of his fellow-countrymen, he was 
a born anti-Semite. He gives very exact information about his experi¬ 
ence. ueger, leader of the Catholic Centre, taught him what a popular 
movement was; Schoenerer, the Pan-Germanist leader, enticed him 
by his appeals, but did not address himself to the masses. What then 
was it er going to do but to set before the German people a Pan- 

ermamsm as vulgar as it was extreme, and give as its basis the 
opposition between Aryans and Semites. 

Hitler knew the direst poverty, the Viennese underworld, the doss- 
ouses; he knew what it was to beg, to sleep under the stars. He lived 

Wl* v am .° ng fl ° tSam and J etsam of society. Separated from his 

m ly, abandoned to distress and to solitude, he was the typically 

naffifiTl T 0 ' 1 T ° nly ° n the eve of the War that h e managed 
of h f Y U T n 3 ing ’ Wh ° COUld haVC f0reseen the stran g e destiny 
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Politically self-taught, he read everything that fell into his hands. 
Shy and embarrassed in normal conversation, he suddenly took fire 
when it touched politics. Hitler was absorbed in ideologies and slogans. 
His world was an Austrian world, a new world. His father was a kind 
of Pan-European, devoted to the Habsburgs and to the Church, while 
Hitler himself knew the working classes of various nationalities. He 
knew that they wanted to free themselves at all costs from the Inter¬ 
nationals which had bullied them. He felt himself to be a German, 
superior by comparison to the mass of the population; hence he felt him¬ 
self called to unify them in the name of Germanism . 

The lower class in his eyes was the working class that he had seen 
totally beggared in Vienna. The inferior race was that of the Slavs 
whom he had met. Faced with this twofold reality, Germans and Jews 
fought each other for supremacy. Hitler was convinced that the German 
alone was capable of organizing this medley of peoples and, because 
of his German tongue, of imposing settled objectives upon them. Did 
the Jew have the same claim? Among his Austrian co-religionists some 
were classed very high and others very low. If Hitler gained any 
conviction shortly before he left for Munich it was that a selected 
German elite should lead the drifting masses of Central Europe. And 

this elite had to be German or nothing. — 

After his short stay in Munich came the War. He tells us himself 
how it was a sort of liberation for him. He joined the German Army. 
This significant experience made a passionate German of him. We take 
up with him again in the Munich of 1919? his dreams of establish¬ 
ing a ‘revolutionary’ party. 


At this juncture he met a carpenter called Drexler, who had founded 
various modest working-class organizations between 1918 and 1919. 
In 1919 this simple artisan had published a book entitled Mein 01 
tisches Erwachen. Dietrich Eckart joined him in the summer of 1919. 
and this exponent of Pan-Germanism exerted great influence upon the 
little party then in the course of its formation. Since December 19!° 
had worked with Alfred Rosenberg and Gottfried Feder. Hitler had 
heard Feder in May 1919. If we are to believe Otto Strasser it was 
Rohm who persuaded Hitler to join Drexler’s party and make a study 


° f The^Sto^of the Nazi Party (as it might properly be called) 

began in the middle of September 1919. from the momcn ^f, 
joined Drexler’s Deutscher Arbeiter Verein (German Worke 
Union). Drexler’s colleagues included Eckart, Alfred Rosenberg and 
a certain Harrer, who soon dropped out. A review which Fckar ran 
thundered against the crime of November 9 1 9 1 8 against the Jews 

and against capitalism. This small group of men did not hide their 
intention of seizing power by force. A fervent nationalism conjured up 
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dreams of a new Reich rejuvenated by a Socialism from which Marxism 

was excluded, of a quasi-mystical community based upon a German 

religion destined to regenerate not only Germany, but Europe and 

even humanity itself. It is of great interest that Bavaria, the Sudeten- 

land, and Austria were won over to the movement at a very early 
stage. 


No sooner had Hitler joined the group than he declared himself the 
enemy of all elective or Parliamentary methods. In particular he was 
dominated by his anxiety to present the key ideas of the doctrine to 
the public at meetings and spectacular demonstrations, to stage pro¬ 
cessions and march-pasts for the purposes of propaganda, and to get 

articles into the Press. He held faithfully to these principles between 
1919 and 1923. 

By the end of 1919 the group was organizing more and more meet¬ 
ings. Hitler, of course, spoke at them, arguing freely about the Treaties 
of Brest-Litovsk and Versailles. He began his activities as a political 
leader at the beginning of 1920 after arduous preparation of this kind. 

The first concern of the Right had been to group the Free Corps 

under the leadership of former officers who were faithful to the ideal of 

monarchy and its institutions. The Free Corps had been set up in East 

Prussia, in the Baltic area, and in South Germany, especially Bavaria. 

eir co-existence in the North and in the South was significant, and 

explains why National Socialism, which recruited its members among 

the old Army, so quickly won over both halves of the Reich. It also 

explains the alliance between Ludendorff and Hitler, which dated 
irom 1020. 


In his book Hitler und Ich Otto Strasser vividly relates how he met 
iese two at his brother Gregor’s house in the October of that year, 
udendorff is presented as “every inch a general.” He ran an inquisi- 

ext're^r 7Z CVerythin§ ' ° n the ° ther hand ’ he had P^yed an 

renre^m f- Pf* m the K app-Luttwitz affair, and was the 

representauve of highly reactionary circles. He stated that “the people 

force ” H W ° n ° Ver ’ 1 l eCaUSe this Vict ° ry ' dispensed with the use of 
in LudenHnff^T T ' FaSdst thesis ' Hitler m °mentarily walked 
Seenho™ h $ ^ thirty -° ne > and seemed a political 

DortedVw r" ^ and ° bsec l uious ’ but, being forcefully sup- 

f0Ught agai ” st troops. Hethough 

ove thnow what he called the “ Versailles Government”? He warned to 

a New Order Tso? a , total fanaticism “ them, to establish 

reve”Tru*> »'■» Nat.onahsm capable of preparing for warlike 

ideology He detested iu' “l obseMed by the anti-Semitic 

athenau. the capnahst Jew. The Jew. he cried, poisoned the world. 
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destroyed the German nation, and tried to impose his dictatorship 
upon the whole world. 


The two men, the ex-general and the ex-corporal, were in agreement 
about anti-Semitism and Socialist Nationalism, both facets of the same 
doctrine. Socialism could become ‘National’ only if it were anti- 
Marxist, and therefore anti-Jewish. Here was the heritage of anti- 
Semitic propaganda which had always kept the German middle 
classes in a state of ferment, from Pastor Stocker to H. S. Chamberlain. 

Why should we be surprised that such propaganda had appeared in 
even more ferocious form so soon after the defeat? From 1917? at the 
moment when catastrophe seemed inevitable, the ruling caste had 
published Auf Vorposten , which was an anti-Semitic review. They had 
also published the famous Protocols of the Elders of ^ion. Moreover, a 
work on the origins of the war had been published by the Wilhelm- 
strasse itself. 

It was thus among North Germans, in circles frequented by 
Ludendorff, that this propaganda was organized. Anti-Jewish and 
anti-Bolshevik at the same time, it concealed beneath its negative 
appearance a positive programme which it is necessary to bring to 

light. 

It was concerned, firstly, with reviving pre-war racial Pan-German¬ 
ism among the German people. In order to make revival and revenge 
possible, it was not German wealth which had to be destroyed, but 
International Finance and the Socialist International, both of them 
declared to be Jewish in inspiration and origin. The destruction of 
these two would carry Germany to the front rank of the European 
nations, because she was the “Land of the Middle,” and because her 
geographical position had put her between Western plutocracy and 
Russian Communism. Once these two foes had been vanquished, 
European hegemony would by right revert to the Reich. 

The intrinsic superiority of the German race, its priority because ot 
its connexions with Graeco-Roman and Christian culture, coul t ere 
fore be insisted upon. The Jew appeared as a providential antithesis to 
the German type, the pure Aryan, as being solely responsible tor 
decadence and defeat and all their consequences. The Jew must bear 


the whole burden of German sin. _ 1 

The Protocols made propaganda for consumption abroad. Extractea 

from a French pamphlet describing Napoleon Ill’s Government an 
certain excesses under his rule, the Nazis made it a comp ete p 
gramme of action. First distributed in Russia, this extract was taken up 
in Germany and translated. There it became the Bible of the Naz 
leaders. It stated that the Jews had decided to P™ voke a J?*’ 

thereby establish their domination over the wor1 ^ , Th w d M iTaelite 
said to have been taken at the Zionist Congress of the World Israel 
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Alliance held at Basel in 1897. The aim of its translator was to focus 

the attention of public opinion upon those who were really responsible 

for the War, and to inaugurate practical action on a vast scale in 

Germany. He had in mind organized persecution, the confiscation of 

Jewish fortunes, and an anti-Semitic campaign abroad of international 

scope. He even anticipated a Jewish ghetto in South Russia, while 

Jewish wealth paid for the costs of the world war. These anti-Jewish 

racialist aspirations also found a voice in Ludendorff’s review, Judenlum 
und Freimaurerei. 


Anti-Jewish propaganda was directed at Western capitalism, whose 

foundations had to be undermined. Anti-Marxist and anti-Bolshevik 

propaganda, equally anti-Jewish, was directed chiefly against Russia, 

the enemy in the East, the second monster which had to be slain so 

that the master-Reich might rise in its glory. Curiously enough, 

Sovietism was partly the work of Germans. But if they seemed to look 

kindly upon it their purpose none the less was to destroy Russia, and 

end for ever the war on two fronts. They also wanted to present 

Germany as the surest bulwark against Bolshevism, in order to obtain 

the best possible peace terms and at the same time to strike a mortal 

blow at Western finance, which had put so much money into Russia 
for the exploitation of its subsoil. 


Why not demonstrate to the world, said Ludendorff, what practical 
internationalism could be and could become, what a danger Bolshevism 
represented to Western civilization? Germany had allowed Bolshevism 
to find its way into Russia in the person of Lenin. By fighting against it 
she could restore herself in the eyes of the world, and also win the 
sympathy of the terrified bourgeoisie. This Machiavellian calculation 
explains Ludendorff’s plan for military intervention in Russia. Once 

!i 1 C1 Tn r Re P ublic had been overthrown, he thought that Germany 
an the Allies would unite in delivering a lightning attack upon Russia. 

ne himself was willing to conduct operations, and with this end in view 
he sought French aid. 

Budb u hen ’ ^ aS Hitler ’ s colleague and instructor. Hitler violently 
pened his political activities in Munich, an area in which anti- 

NoTthT ^ antl ' bolshevism flourished as widely as in the Prussian 
Demorrlt BaVana Nat J° nal Socialism pitted itself against the Social 
pendentt' Wa$ faithful to Marxism, to the Inde- 

« che re D ?K er de * finkely ,00k the ° f NatioJl S “a t 

once “I , Arbeiter - P ”« i . or N.S.D.A. P. for short. We must at 
Sr ^ 'T m Which National Socialism differed from 

toXn'Sf ,m ' T. hanlS ‘° Got,fried Fed ' r - il ^tablished a radio” 
ered to he Tf ,nd “ strii > 1 capitalism, which was consid- 

which was "“T a [ Uitful a " d >wi»h capitalism, 

onsidered to be monopolistic and destructive (roffend). 
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Some years later, in 1928, Hitler completed his Twenty-five Points 
with an article which provided safeguards for private property. 

From 1920, therefore, we see Northern and Southern Germans 
united as one, and agreed upon a programme of action and a doctrine 
personified by Ludendorff and Hitler. It was this unity which gave 
the Twenty-five Articles of 1920 their value. From it they derived their 
real significance. 

The neo-Nationalism of the intellectual elite, as we have already 
described it, kept aloof from the masses and from any kind of political 
action. It proposed simply to define the expected revolution and assist 
the formation of a highly selected elite in the Nietzschean sense. Of 
course, nobody knew where to find the elements of which this was to 
be composed. The Nazi ideology, on the other hand, had from the very 
outset sprung from men who had the ear of the masses, a passion for 
action, and a stern resolve to employ effective methods. They were 
supported by innumerable lieutenants who belonged to the middle 
classes, and who had joined them during the period of ruin, unemploy¬ 
ment, and poverty. They basked in an atmosphere of semi-culture, in 
the trappings of a para-military group which was essentially combative 
and ready to seize power. Finally they were backed by the bourgeoisie, 

who saw in the Nazi Party their only salvation. 

All Nazi thinking was condensed into the Twenty-five Points of 
1920. The programme was intended for adaptation to the circum¬ 
stances of the moment. The Hitlerite leaders of the early days declare , 
moreover, that they would embark upon nothing new once the 

objectives they had in mind had been attained. 

Arranged in logical and coherent form, the Twenty-five Articles are 

as follows: # , 

Articles 4-8 set out the distinction between authentic Germans, wno 

alone were citizens of the Reich, and those who were not. They envis 

aged the exclusion of Jews, who were to be no more than tolerated 

and treated as immigrants to be expelled if the population cou no 

conveniently be fed. With the lesson of too well-known events be ore 

us, who to-day could miss the consequences to which such a regu a ion 

Article 21 promised the German people a Health Service which 
would care for young and old alike, and ensure indispensable healt 

“oncel'ey had been regenerated from the racial point of view 
Germans would be ruled by leaders determined to sacrifice everyth £ g 
to carry out their programme. So said Article 25. T ius a s § 
central power was foreseen, a single Parliament and Corporative 

Chambers to ensure full application within the States of laws p 
the Reich. t 
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The Centralized Reich was to have a new set of laws which, accord¬ 
ing to Article 19, would break with Roman Law. Article 22 affirmed 
that it would have a new Army popularly recruited. 

Articles 9, 10, and 24 described how the work of the nation would 
be organized with these ends in view. Given equal rights and equal 
responsibilities, the members of the National Community would labour 
with their hands and their brains. All their activities would be regu¬ 
lated in the collective interest. Gemeinnutz geht vor Eigennutz (public 
service before personal service). 

Once these principles were realized, it was a question of guarding 
against the high capitalism of the West of the Right, and against the 
Marxism that led to Bolshevism of the Left. 

Articles 11 and 14 anticipated the abolition of all unearned incomes, 
the prohibition of war profiteering, and the confiscation of war profits 
which had already been made. The great enterprises which were 
grouped into trusts would be nationalized, and everybody would 
participate in the rewards of industry. The 1920 programme refrained 
from mentioning Socialism. However, upon Hitler’s decision of April 

I 9 2 ^> a rider to Article 17 declared that the party recognized 
private ownership of property. 

Once the two main dangers were dealt with, the interests of the 

middle classes in town and country would receive attention. Article 17 

mentioned agrarian reform, the abolition of mortgages, and a fight 

against speculation. It spoke also of protecting the position of the 

petite bourgeoisie , of bringing the big stores under public ownership and 

letting them out to small traders. Article 18 envisaged severe penalties, 

even the death penalty, against usurers and speculators of all kinds. 

This result was to be achieved by appropriate popular education. 

rticle 23 concerned the Press. Article 20 promised everybody culture 

and access to public office, announcing a complete remodelling of 
instruction. 

Article 4 assured equality of treatment to the two great faiths. They 
would be free and respected if they threatened neither the morale of 
the Germanic race nor the existence of the State. The Party admitted 
a sort of ‘‘positive Christianity” without tying itself to any fixed 
dogma. It proposed to combat “Jewish materialism.” All religious 
Me would be subordinated to the State’s interest. 

Finally, concerning external affairs, Article 1 proclaimed the ideal 
01 a Greater Germany and, for the people, the right of free self- 
etermination. Wilsomsm and Pan-Germanism went hand in hand. 

T ^ 1C , eS 2 * r nd 3 indicated the consequences of this—abolition of the 
I re at y of Versailles and the Treaty of Saint-Germain, absolute parity 
net ween Germany and other nations, restitution of colonies, 
buch was the scheme devised by the Hitlerite leaders two years after 
rmistice. They embroidered it freely between 1920 and 1933, and 
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in it can be recognized the broad outlines of a doctrinal system capable 
of making the hard core of a Fascist regime of the German variety, a 
system that preceded Mussolini’s march on Rome by two years. How 
mistaken it is to say that this programme had no significance! On the 
contrary, it was very skilfully compiled, in a fashion that satisfied the 
diverse aspirations of the middle classes, so severely tested by war and 
defeat, and at the same time destroyed the prestige of the two principal 
Weimar parties—the Centre and the Social Democrats. 


II. Early Endeavours and Early Polemics (1920-32) 

Hitler’s declaration of November 8, 1936, must without doubt be 
taken seriously: “I can avow quite calmly that from 1919 until 1923 I 
had scarcely anything on my mind except my preparations for a coup 
d'etat .” Hitler contented himself with a programme consisting of his 
Twenty-five Points. He devoted himself entirely to action, to the 
formation of the Party, to propaganda, to the conquest of the masses. 
He failed at the time of the famous Munich putsch of 1923, but this 
failure turned out to his advantage. Hitler had all the spare time he 
needed to settle doctrine and reorganize the party. Between 1924 and 
1930 appeared the chief works of doctrine which unleashed in Germany 
the polemics excited by Nazi ideology. The events which took Hitler 
to power stemmed from his electoral success in 1930. 

The Twenty-five Point Programme was the result of reflection and 
action during 1919—that is, of the great confusion then prevailing. It 
urged Hitler to lead a movement intent upon creating a new party 
which was quite distinct from any that had come into being since the 
Armistice. It also urged him to elaborate a doctrine which would earn 
recognition throughout the Reich. He took full advantage of the crisis 
caused by the inflation of 1922-23 to decide his course of action, just as 
he profited by his imprisonment after the Munich putsch to decide his 

doctrine. 

While General von Seeckt patiently built up his regular Reichswehr 
of 100,000 hand-picked men, as authorized by the Allies, Hitler went 
to work among the ‘soldier’ political body, which consisted o t e 
remnants of the old Army, the out-of-works demobilized from it. They 
held a variety of political beliefs. Some were enemies of Bolshevism 
and wanted to fight against it with the help of the Western Powers. 
Others had freely indulged in Communism so as to oppose the victori¬ 
ous Entente. Still others were engaged in the destruction of the Weimar 
regime. Ludendorff and Hitler had a key idea. They wanted to act as a 
catalytic agent upon this confused mass, to discipline its scattere 
energies and, at a time when all things seemed permitted, to direct 
them towards the realization of a well-defined programme. At about 
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the beginning of 1920 Count Arco-Valley (Kurt Eisner’s murderer), 
Rudolf Hess, and Alfred Rosenberg joined Hitler from the famous 
Thule Group. 

Hitler refrained from committing himself to a choice between the 
struggle against the West and the struggle against Bolshevism. He 
followed his own lead. He was obsessed by the idea of a revolution 
which the remnants of the Army and the unemployed youth might 
bring about in favour of the traditional ruling class, of the nationalist 
reactionaries who had decided upon the destruction of the Weimar 
democracy. The beaten German Army did the opposite to the Russian 
Army. It told itself it had not been beaten, and continued to look 
favourably upon the authors of the 1918 disaster. The Kapp-Luttwitz 
coup had failed in the North, but might not a new attempt succeed in 
Munich? It was in Munich that preparations were made. 

At that moment Rohm, who was Hitler’s superior, was as convinced 
of it as the ex-corporal. Out of the present chaos, a reservoir of floating 
energies, a new order could be fashioned. The old ruling class had its 
eyes fixed on Ludendorff, on a world of adventurers who were ready 
for anything. The German people had known a war, and especially a 
peace, that was without any precedent. They therefore needed a policy 
which had not previously been tried out to contend with the unforeseen 
situation in which they found themselves. Hitler had only to promise 
endless wonders, and the masses would support him. To get on terms 
with the powerful, the proprietary minority; to turn the forceful flow of 
ideas to the advantage of the people: here was the course to follow. 
Commanding slogans were alone enough to line up this vacillating 
human material into serried ranks and files. An energetic minority 
which was substantially armed could become the duplicate of the 
minority which had until then guided German destinies. This bohemian 
army claimed to be the future elite. As it happened, it was formed of 
people who sprang from the traditional social classes, but who had put 
themselves beyond the pale and had no careers. 

Hitler had taken no part in an election up to the time of the 1923 
putsch. He was entirely preoccupied with widening the activities of the 
nsing party, with propagating his idea at meetings and increasingly 
massive demonstrations, and through the medium of the Press. In 1922 
he organized propaganda parades and march-pasts. He had carefully 
nela aloof from co-operation with other political groups which were 
considered to have equal rights, until the Ruhr was occupied. The 
party deliberately shut itself in Bavaria while it remained of modest 

T-TJti r . 1 j ? Was sub J ect t0 persecution throughout the Reich. 
Hitler refrained from scattering his efforts. 

whp n n Ja T ar ^ u 920 r he ° rganized the first party secretariat, at a time 
Harr* 0 ™ ly . eigh J ty ; four members were registered. Drexler’s colleague 
Harrer resigned because of Hitler’s dictatorial attitude in keeping 
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the direction of propaganda to himself, and in thinking of nothing 
except large and noisy demonstrations. In February Hitler explained 
his Twenty-five Points to an audience of 2000 people. The name 
N.S.D.A.P. had definitely been adopted before March. He organized 
a troop, and made it specially responsible for reducing likely opponents 
to silence. When the Kapp-Ltittwitz coup took place in Berlin Hitler 
went there to take part in it and learn a few lessons. However, he 
arrived only after it had failed. On December 17, 1920, he bought the 
Volkischer Beobachter , a paper founded in 1887, with Dietrich Eckart’s 
help. They paid 1,200,000 in paper marks for it. His first editorial 
appeared in January 1921, and it was entitled: “The Launching of a 
Nationalist [ Volkisch] newspaper appealing to the Vast Mass of People. 
Is it a National Necessity?” 

The first General Meeting of the party took place in January 1921. 
By then 3000 members had been registered. During the course of 1920 
forty-six meetings and demonstrations had been organized in Munich. 
Soon afterwards there was a vast assembly in the Zirkus Krone to pro¬ 
test against the London Ultimatum. On that occasion Plitler addressed 
6500 people, and his theme was “A Great Future or Ruin.” In July 
the first local group was organized in Hanover. Hitler received fresh 
powers and the Fiihrerprinzip replaced majority decisions in the party s 
Committee of Direction. 

On August 3, 1921, the S.A. (Sturm Abteilungen , or Assault Groups) 
were organized. The only sign by which they were recognizable was a 
brassard bearing a swastika. On November 4 there was a violent fracas 
in the Hofbrauhaus in Munich. Finally, on December 8, Hitler visited 
the famous National Klub in Berlin, where he made the acquaintance 

of the nationalists from the North. 

The year 1922 was marked by declared hostility towards the party 
on the side of Lerchenfeld’s Bavarian Government. It was marked also 
by a huge demonstration which took place on August 16, and whic 
brought together 70,000 people, including the patriotic associations 
linked up with the Nazis. These were the Vereinigte Vaterlandische 
Verbande Deutschlands. Hitler openly protested against the law for 
the protection of the Republic which had been promulgated alter 
Rathenau’s murder. In November a brochure by Rosenberg was pub¬ 
lished. This was entitled Wesen, Grundsatze , und Z iele der N.S.D.A.P. . 

It seems that from January 1923 the Bavarian Government had win 
of a Hitlerite coup. At the moment when France occupied the Kunr 
Hitler refused to join the United front formed by Nationalist Germans 
and Socialist Democrats. He wanted nothing at all to do with Weimar. 
The S.A. became a sort of para-military organization (militarise 1 
Wehrverband). It was a little later that these formations joined other suen 
organizations. Goring took charge of them in March On August 14 
German S.A. and Austrian S.A. held a congress in Salzburg. On fcep- 
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tember 2, a short time before the putsch, the Deutscher Kampfbund 
(German Fighting Front) was created with a march-past of 70,000 men. 
This ceremony took place in Nuremberg in the presence of both Hitler 
and Ludendorff. 

The situation then became more complex. The occupation of the 
Ruhr ended; Communism broke loose in Saxony and Thuringia. 
Knilling’s Bavarian Government named von Kahr as Commissioner- 
General. A state of siege was declared in Bavaria, and demonstrations 
which Hitler planned were prohibited. The conflict between Bavaria 
and the Reich became acute. Was there going to be a march on Berlin? 
Gessler, Minister for the Reichswehr, removed General von Lossow 
from office, after he had been named Military Commandant by the 
Bavarian Government. At the end of September, on Deutscher Tag, 
4000 S.A. marched past Hitler in Bayreuth. There for the first time he met 
H. S . Chamberlain. On October 1 the Fiihrer also met Richard Wagner’s 
son Siegfried, and his wife, Winifred. 


On November 8 Hitler wrote a preface to a book by Gottfried Feder 

called Der deutsche Staat auf nationaler und sozialer Grundlage. Until then 

this work had passed as the essential catechism of the movement. We 

recall how Feder clearly separated the prevarications of Western 

Capitalism from German Capitalism, which he conceived as creative 
and beneficent. 


In Munich a move by Bavarian particularism was feared. It was said 
that Bavaria would break away from the Reich on November 12. 
What was Hitler going to do? 

In order to understand these events, it is necessary to know what 

happened in Bavaria on April 30-May 1, 1923. There a coup against 

the Communists was to be staged. On the night of April 30-May 1 a 

troop of three thousand men, commanded by Gregor Strasser, started 

out from Landshut for Munich. They were overtaken on the march by 

the Landshut police brigade. Why? What did Hitler want? If he was 

working for the Government was he not running the risk of making a 

bourgeois affair of the projected national revolution? If the secret of the 

azi insurrection had been let out, would not the insurgents have found 

cmselves behind bars? In fact, when all the Nazi troops had assem- 

oied in full force a detachment of the Bavarian Reichswehr, accompan- 

ea by the police and by Captain Rohm, had quickly dispersed the 

surgents. In yam did Hitler, Rohm’s creature, who had formerly 

en paid by h for organizing his party, protest. He accused Rohm 

rpa 7 tr l yal : Rohm coldl y re P lied that since North Germany was not 
ready, the Government and the Reichswehr in Bavaria were permitting 

humS“f dei orations of May Day. Hitler accepted this 
humihatmn, the first setback for National Socialist action. He never 
lost his rancour towards Rohm. 
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In November the situation was different. The Communists had 
formed a Government in Saxony and Thuringia, and this time Rohm 
decided to act. General von Epp was ready to back him. In the mean¬ 
time the Bavarian Government took the lead in isolating South 
Germany, fearing that an anti-Communist, National Socialist coup 
would open the door to civil war. This was why von Kahr had become 
Commissioner of State in Bavaria from the end of September, and why 
von Epp had been replaced by von Lossow as head of the Bavarian 
Reichswehr. Ludendorff was forbidden Munich. Troops had taken the 
oath in Bavaria only, which did not want a Hitlerite revolution at any 
price. This time Hitler and Rohm were both deceived, and both were 
furious. Gregor Strasser counselled most rapid action, and every 
evening Goring, Himmler, Hess, Julius Streicher, and Frick met in a 
private room of the Burgerbrau. Thanks to the complicity of Pohner, 
prefect of police and leader of the Bavarian monarchists, Ludendorff 
had been able to remain in Munich. He wanted to exploit the Hitlerite 
movement for his own purposes, and Frick gave him very precise 
information about its doings. 

It was now a question of winning over von Kahr, General von 
Lossow, and Seisser, chief of the Bavarian police. With these three on 
his side, as well as General Ludendorff, who still exercised his authority 
over the Prussian generals, Hitler could expect a total victory for his 
party. The three Bavarians hesitated, still regarding Hitler as a 
dubious megalomaniac, so he decided to force their hand. But the 
putsch ended, as the attempt of May i had ended, in a repulse, a 
bloody repulse this time, followed by Hitler’s imprisonment. The 
demagogue was condemned to five years in a fortress on April i, 1 9 2 4 - 
Much has been said about the cowardices and stupidity he displayed 
during this event. However, even if he did not have the Bavarian 
Government behind him, he was wildly acclaimed by the mob. 

His speeches, made between 1918 and 1924, appeared only in 1 933 > 
while the two volumes of Mein Kampf came out in 1925 and 1927. 
Rosenberg’s first important brochure had been published in 1922. 
His Mylhus des XX. Jahrhunderts appeared in 1931. Various works by 
the racialist Hans Gunther date from 1926-29, as do the publications 
of Feder. What did the National Socialist Weltanschauung , reduced to its 
essential components, really signify? 

In his Behemoth Naumann stated that the Nazi ideology was essenti¬ 
ally different from ideologies of the past. We can agree. For good or ill 
he considered it well adapted to the changing circumstances of a 
troubled period, confused though it was, worded in a manner more 
than open to dispute, and lacking in consistency. From the very outset 
it avoided comparison with other systems of thought by declaring it 
was sovereign in its own sphere. It was, of course, linked with dictator¬ 
ship and terror, thus serving infinitely more practical and concrete 
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ends than are generally believed. The Nazis were far less concerned 
with dominating the world than with ending for ever—by means of an 
imperialist war and a crushing victory—the formidable gulf which the 
defeat had created between German industrial power and the realities 
of the national situation. The Nazis had from the very beginning be¬ 
come the allies of the great proprietors in the economic and financial 
fields for this reason. Their Socialism was a pretence, and was calcu¬ 
lated to deceive German labour so as to press it into the service of the 
industrialists. 

By the same token their ideology was related to that of Wilhelmian 

imperialism and the whole tradition of Pan-Germanism. It was at once 

a continuation and a popularization of it. H. S. Chamberlain, son-in- 

law of Richard Wagner, was the doctrinaire whose writings were 

responsible for bridging the gap between the two periods. William II 

had believed in him, Hitler followed the example, and Rosenberg 

devoted a big brochure to him. Anybody who has knowledge of the 

development of racialism in German thought prior to 1914 will find no 

mystery here. Anti-Semitism might have been the chief feature of Nazi 

ideology, but its antecedents reach back to the very origins of the 
Bismarckian Reich. 


The novelty lay in the presentation of this ideology as a totalitarian 
principle. Moreover, propaganda handled in a fashion hitherto un¬ 
known found its way to the masses. Was it a matter of personal convic¬ 
tion with all Germans? Not a soul would dare affirm this. Party slogans 
were untiringly peddled and spread about by a pseudo-intellectual, 
semi-cultured elite who knew how to adapt themselves to the middle- 
class mentality. There was a temporary union of minds in a collective 
faith. This ideology made a whole of Germany, sufficient to itself. It 
was less a matter of true persuasion than of a scheme both intellectual 
an sentimental. Its doctrine—if doctrine it was—set out a fixed system 
ot thought calculated to serve precise objectives. 

. Racialism was the positive aspect of Nazi doctrine. Hitler described 
it exactly in Mein Kampf: “ The German Reich as the State must contain all 
er ™ ans - I is mission consists not only of gathering up and conserving in the 
people the most authentic reserves of the original racial elements , but also of lead¬ 
ing them slowly and surely to a dominant position ” The Germans had to 
ia lze t emselves. Here was Chamberlain's thought reduced to its essentials. 

the principal idea in German-type democracy, 

1 1 WaS - C nC t ^ le inte S rat i° n °f national energies in a combative 
and expansive totality. 

R(Jr>T r C if Zed ^ ern } an was the Aryan. The Aryan, member of the 
human “ 0 oppose t e.Jew, the Gegenreich. Jewry was a collection of 

basirall C ° n ra /^ to the normal Reich, which was Germany. Here 

needs nf ? Manichaeism artificially invented to meet the 

a cause. Relations between Germany and the world were 
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likened to those existing between the Nordic, who was free of all mix¬ 
ture, and peoples corrupted by the Semitic seed. The German race, 
composed of Aryans, was a primitive and natural quantity. Individual 
Germans existed only in so far as they belonged to this race, which was 
supposedly superior, whose destinies had been predetermined. The 
term Volkstum implied a biological tie which was considered to be 
fundamental and decisive in quite a different way from the linguistic 
tie. Minorities could not be Germanized by imposing the German 
tongue on them. Germany, as Hitler knew, was a mixture of races. 
They could be unified only by guaranteeing them against a supposedly 
common danger—the Jew. They had, then, to be subordinated to the 
Nordic element. Hence the necessity of making the German people 
Nordic. If this operation succeeded they would be masters of the world. 
Gunther took up Chamberlain’s problem in what were supposed 
to be more scientific terms. He set out to prove to his fellow- 
countrymen that the Nordic element in them was dominant, that 
racial crystallization could take place about this Nordic element. 

The only thing of real importance was selection—that is, the 
superiority of the Nordic over all other racial elements in Germany. 
Gunther was obliged to recognize that excessive industrialization 
threatened German superiority because all the races mingled in the big 
cities. Psychological and physiological qualities revealed this superior¬ 
ity, and Gunther analysed these qualities at length in order to crown 
the Fiihrer’s claims. The Nordic type was the quintessence of leader¬ 
ship, the master and the governor. He possessed both driving genius 
and sure technique. This was only saying that Germany ought to re- 
Prussianize herself, having become Nordic. We should add that the 
Nordic spirit was by definition totalitarian. It had been born in the 
great spaces of the Northern Plains, and it liked unlimited horizons. 
Moreover, it was by definition grandiose. 

That it should be at the source of every civilization was demon¬ 
strated very fully by Rosenberg in his Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts. 
This discovery of the Nordic as a catalytic element he compared to the 
discovery of Copernicus in the sixteenth century. The State no longer 
revolved round the individual; on the contrary , the individual was centred upon 
the State , which gravitated round the “ Volk ” considered as the pole of attraction. 
The Volkstum could not remain composite. It had to be crystallized 
round racial dominance. Hitlerite racialism applied to the Reich the 
idea of ‘body, 5 as Christians applied it to the Church when they re¬ 
ferred to the Mystical Body of Christ. National Socialism was heir to 
the dream of a German community that was organic and religious, a 
sort of new Greece, a revived paganism which, because of its opposition 
to the absolutist and individualist Western State, called for tota 
sacrifice for its members for the very reason that it pre-existed for them 
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as a body that was likewise total. This racial idea claimed to live in the 
mind as an image or myth, and in the reality as the German Reich. 
Spiritual activity was henceforth regulated according to the model of 
the physical body. Race in this sense became a purely natural reality, 
the matrix of the German people who sprang from it and lived and 
developed themselves as an organized body. Man was viewed simply 
from the biological angle. 

Rosenberg improved upon this coarse and vulgar biological notion. 
He claimed to define with some precision the term ‘blood,’ which 
constantly recurs in Nazi ideology. It is a term signifying “the stream 
of red blood, the true life-blood, which flows through the circulatory 
system of every authentic race and culture.” To be Aryan meant to feel 
flowing through the self the stream that flowed through the whole of the national 
body. Blood finally signified that area of unconscious and spontaneous life with 
which man was endowed, revealing to him considerations of personal resolve as 
well as of race. Rational activity separated us from these obscure depths 
of our being. When it became an end in itself it separated us from the 
national community. And so there ought to be no further opposition 
between the individual ‘ I,’ the people, and the nation. 

What elementary and degenerate Romanticism! German Romanti¬ 
cism once upon a time endowed collectivities and nations with the 
attributes of personality. Nazism endowed the national community, 
the Reich, with the attributes of the body. It was the triumph of 
irrationalism, rationalism being no more than rationalization—that is 
to say, dictatorial militarization and mobilization of the popular 
energies. The national myth was thus broken up into symbols that 
were revealed to the intuition by signs, colours, and sounds. That is 
why uniforms, badges, ritual gestures, and the swastika against a red 
background had such a special significance in Nazism. They would 
outlive the national rallying. Hitlerism even claimed a return to the 
Greeks, by embodying this national symbolism in the figures of out¬ 
standing men and women. This religion of primitive character in no 
sense repudiated the processes of reason or of technical activity. It 
simply subordinated them to the racial myth. It was what this elemen- 

• _ called “uniting the obscure forces and the clear 

intelligence. 55 Racialism understood in this sense killed all diversity 

and autonomy in Germany for a time—the States, the political parties, 

he religious fanhs, the professional Syndicates, the liberty of the 
individual spirit. 

The idea of soil followed the idea of blood, and was in conformity 
it. lving-space was space capable of indefinite extension because 
‘ Was ‘ n P ro P orti on to the strength given by the settled flow of blood 
tirough the whole German body. As a matter of principle this space 
nad to grow larger as the cohesion of the race grew. 

o become Nordic again in accordance with these rules meant to 

L 
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reconstitute a true German nobility at the same time, linked directly 
with every class and every form of social activity. This nobility would 
make a definite Order worthy of its great predecessor, the Teutonic 
Order. An organized elite, an active minority, always in action and 
motion, would lead the people. It would make a popular, violent, 
irresistible reality of the Nordic idea. The masses, stated Hitler, 
possessed natural virtues—the spirit of comradeship, steadfastness in 
case of distress, modest needs, and a capacity for sacrifice. Was any 
more required to mould them as desired? But, by contrast with the 
masses and the ruling minority, the Fiihrer would be pre-eminently 
the strong man, the dreamer, the visionary, the maker of myths which 
offered exalting images to the popular will. The Viking myth in par¬ 
ticular had nothing in common with Caesarism. A Caesar was a sort of 
demi-god ruling uniquely through bureaucracy and the Army. The 
Hitlerite leader, on the other hand, like the leaders of strong primitive 
peoples, reconciled authority and popularity. He was the faithful 
reflection of Volkstum which was found in him, in his actions and con¬ 
ceptions—indeed, in all his behaviour. He embodied the style of 
collective life, and possessed all the Germanic virtues in the highest 

degree. 

Propaganda saw to it that the full significance of the Third Reich 
penetrated every mind. The birth of the formidable agony which Hitler 
called der geistige Terror (terror of the spirit) was induced in the nation. 
Distress and fear stripped the individual of all spontaneous thought. 
Everybody was subjected to the same affirmations which were cease¬ 
lessly recapitulated and repeated, and which they were powerless to 
resist. A vulgar nihilism took hold of the masses, a poor shadow of the 
European nihilism which had for so long exercised the intellectuals of 
the Old Continent, which several French writers had inspired, and 
which Nietzsche had so admirably analysed. The Nazis knew how to 
exploit the uncertainty and apathy that resulted when seemingly 
insoluble problems and complex situations were met. A void was thus 
created in public opinion. It was filled by slogans which took the place 
of real opinions, and these slogans were tirelessly hammered into 
people’s minds. In Mein Kamfif Hitler described at length the methods 
used in this type of propaganda. Goebbels often appealed to it in or 
to justify some proposed treachery for which the responsibility lay wit 
him. In fact, this propaganda nationalized and socialized the masses at 
one and the same time. It was allied to the ‘soldier’ spirit in its socia 
application, and it involved an entire system of education aime at t e 
moral rearmament of the people, at preparing them like ath etes or 

participation in some future contest. 

An ideology of this kind, supported as it was by a single strongly 
armed and organized totalitarian party, clashed with various opposing 
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ideologies in the Weimar Reich. The Nazis did not at the first stroke 

win over the greater part of public opinion before Hitler came to power. 

Their thinking met with opposition from numerous systems of ideas 

and schools of thought, not only in Germany, but abroad as well. 

Nothing indicated this more clearly or suggested it better than 

Rosenberg’s peremptory declaration that the European nations had 

been subjected to a universalist conception of the world for more than 

fifteen centuries. Germany was no exception to this rule, since every 

one of the great universal conceptions of Europe was represented by 

this social class or that political party. The Catholic Centre, the 

Democratic Party, the Social Democrats, the essentially Weimar 

parties, were proof of that. National Socialism, added the Nazi leader, 

recognized only national honour as a principle. The States of the Old 

Continent were in future going to enter the Nationalist era, hence the 

German Era, and it was thus also going to be the first principle of the 
New Order. 

That such pretensions should imperil revered values which had been 

thought of as eternal! They began with the classical Humanities, 

which have, until to-day, interpreted the universe in the service of 

man, considering the purely biological and corporal reality as an 

impure and coarse embodiment of the spirit and its universal attributes. 

The Humanities derived from Greece and Rome found modern 

technical instruction ranged against them in a Germany industrialized 

to the hilt. The terms were reversed as a result of the protracted 

scientific labours of the nineteenth century, which had revealed the 

profundities of Greek pessimism, the sombre and tragic aspects of 

antiquity, the Dionysiac side, and the cruel mysteries of ancient 

civilizations which had appeared to bow to the ideal of pure beauty 

alone. The Nordic idea of Nazism, which had not ignored Nietzsche’s 

Geburt der Tragodie, took hold of these discoveries to make one of its 

most typical emanations from ancient Greece and its marvellous 
culture. 

Judaic Christianity was questioned. The Babel-Bibel Streit (Babel- 
mble dispute) began again in wider form. 

It was just because Nazi Germany wanted to expand as a national 
race under the auspices of the Third Reich that she battled on principle 
against every system that tended to impose normal limitations upon 
er, against every form of internationalism. Her hostility towards the 
jews, to which her ideology drew attention, was symbolic of her resis¬ 
tance to every external object, to whatever seemed to her like servitude. 

the 6 nTt deaV ° Un j d t( j J C f rry ° ut the task of ^reading disunity among 

adnm !° nS ’ . an ? s f ddled the J ews with the responsibility for it. She 

DrenariT^ 0 ^ ^ f 6 attnbuted t0 the m, and, as the Third Reich, 

m L 1 dnVC the JeWS themselves a way in order to be able freely 

ose very methods. This was why the terms Jew and Aryan 
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were strictly complementary in Nazi ideology. The Aryan was a sort of 
Jew turned inside out. In persecuting the Jew the German basically 
persecuted himself. In the final analysis the term Nazi could be defined 
only by contrast with the term Jew. Such was the essential reason for 
this radical hostility. The rest was secondary, and is well-known to 
us all. 

Such an attitude led to a categorical repudiation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Christianity was attacked in so far as it was linked to its Jewish 
origins by its whole tradition. Germans had not waited for Nazism to 
make Jesus, not a Jew, but an Aryan. We know what H. S. Chamber- 
lain thought on this subject, and what sort of reputation he enjoyed 
with William II. 

The early Nazis began their struggle against Christianity in 1920. 
Hitlerism was born among the middle classes. Its successes are ex¬ 
plained by the clash it produced within this social layer between a 
fiercely bourgeois mentality and the proletarianization caused by war 
and inflation. Religious motives were allied to this decisive factor.. On 
the one hand, there was a certain religious indifference, especially 
noticeable among Lutheran Protestants, which had been aggravated 
by anti-Semitism. On the other hand, there was the nostalgia for a 
new and consoling faith, for enthusiastic nationalism, for a religion 
which had the German nation as its sole aim and substance. The 
dream of unity and national power was reborn among many swollen¬ 
headed intellectuals. 

The Nazis vulgarized religion and racial Pan-Germanism, whic 
they stiffened with anti-Jewish, anti-capitalist, and anti-Communist 
propaganda. They had an eye on the petite bourgeoisie and on an 
important section of the proletariat distracted by the general distress. 
The 1920 Programme, especially Article 4, was reassuring only on t e 
surface. Hitler was sufficiently prudent in Mein A ampf to avoid being 
very explicit. He asserted that National Socialism made no claim 
substitute a conception of the universe or of religion for Christianity. 
What he demanded from the Churches—as in 1920—was a positive an 
national Christianity, the absolute unity of the nation with the aim o 
satisfying its most legitimate wishes. Let the two faiths stop quarre mg 
lest the Jew fan the flames to his own benefit. Let them accept 
Semitism, repudiate the Old Testament, and the whole tra ltion o 1 
Jewish origin; let them turn their eyes towards the on y nationa^ 
movement. The masses would be integrated within the Reich ony ij, 
mated by a new faith , they transformed their national consciousness in 0 a 

religion. # • w \A thus 

Rosenberg made the decisive attack some time later in is JJ 

des XX. Jahrhunderts. The Black International, Roman GathoUasm, 
was the chief object of his hate. Taking up the arguments of ^etzscrt , 
of Richard Wagner, and especially of H. S. Chamberlain, he pro 
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no less hostile to Rome than to Judaism. Notably he accused Rome of 
having corrupted the German people throughout the whole of their 
history. He constantly recalled that St Paul had “Judaized” primitive 
Christianity, diverting it from its natural course by putting in place of the 
true Christ, the Christ Aryan and heroic, model of combative virtues, inspirer of 
every sacrifice by his acquiescence in the Idea of Community, a poor, weakling 
Hebrew whom God had sent on earth as Mediator. Did not true Christianity 
lead to heroic super-Humanity? For him the true Rome had also been 
a creation of the Nordic spirit, before it had in its turn been corrupted 
by a fatal mixture of races. 

Rosenberg thus concluded that Roman Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism were quite ready for collapse, that only a positive Christianity—that 
is to say, a Germanic Christianity—could restore to the German and 


European world its lost vigour. Why not look upon Luther, pre¬ 
eminently a German hero, and upon the French Huguenots of a later 

period as Protestant benefactors who had given back German values 
their dignity? 

During the early years Catholic resistance was confined to doctrinal 
issues. Catholicism reverted to comparatively simple terms, and con¬ 
tented itself with refuting the assertions of Rosenberg and his disciples 
about Roman Catholicism, its Jewish and Pauline origins, the practical 
programme of the Jesuits, and the politics of the Centre Party. The 
polemics continued, within these limits, from 1920 until 1930. 

The struggle was intensified from the time of Hitler’s first electoral 
success on September 14, 1930, when the financial crisis and disastrous 
unemployment gave the Nazi Party its opportunity. The Catholic 
clergy noted the danger, and showed greater foresight than the 
Weimar Government. They took up their stand with more energy than 
the Presidential Republic, knowing that there was no reconciling the 
Catholic faith and racial Pan-Germanism. On September 30, 1930 

XT . TT to register as members of the 

Nazi Party, and refused the sacraments to all National Socialists. The 

Bavarian bishops for their part forbade the clergy from collaborating 

with the party. There were few priests who gave their adherence to the 

party. On September 7, 1931, the Bavarian bishops met at Freysing 

and composed a Pastoral Letter in which they evoked memories of the 

Kulturkampf and swore to resist as Catholics of that time had resisted. In 

he same year the Hitlerite party drew nearer to the Centre for oppor- 

but ? Y h ° could believe in a lasting alliance between 
Tt and Brumng? In November the Centre broke with the Hitlerites. 

entkledS r v 9 ?- W . h „ en P 7 rofessor J- Starck’s curious book appeared 
cnlvl ^ ? "Mdtiomii-Sozialismus und die Katholische Kirche. The author, a 

paa w tb° th a T m> rr aChCd thC GentrC Wkh havin S concluded a 

fnfln.n h t° Cla D ! m ° cratS f ° r the P ur P° se of faring political 
nee with them, and of sharing administrative posts in Prussia and 
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the Reich. The Centre, he said, had committed itself to Marxism, a 
thousand times condemned by the Papacy. 

The situation was far more complex where Lutheran Protestantism 
was concerned. Before 1930 Lutherans had allowed the Catholics to 
debate with the Nazis, but had not themselves seemed afraid of any 
serious consequences. 

Soon after the 1930 elections a large number of Lutherans gathered 
under the Nazi banner. Disowning the past, an important section of 
the Evangelical Church divided up into two groups—Deutsche 
Christen (German Christians) and Deutsche Glaubensbewegung (Ger¬ 
man Faith Movement). 

The former attempted a compromise between Lutheran orthodoxy 
and Nazism, wishing to achieve the positive Christianity of the Nazi 
leaders. This group was founded on June 6, 1932, and decided to 
introduce the Filhrerprinzip into the Church—that is, dictatorship. 
This Church then went on to imitate very closely the organization of 
the Nazi Party. Its leader for the Reich was Pastor Hossenfelder. Thus 
the twenty-nine Churches of the States formed a Church of the Reich. 
Positive Christianity confessed Christ “in the German form, 55 comply¬ 
ing with Luther’s “heroic” piety. It fought against the Centre and 
against Marxism by every possible means, abolished racial mixtures, 
and totally abandoned Judaism and the Old Testament, sacrificing 
Christian universalism for racialism. It vainly tried to throw a veil of 
false mysticism over its brutal Nordic idea, worshipping only Christ 
the Aryan. 

More candidly pantheist, the German Faith Movement had Pro¬ 
fessors Hauer and Bergmann as its prophets, drawing its inspiration 
from Meister Eckhart and German theosophical mysticism. It opposed 
the “static” tradition of Christianity with a “dynamic” religion that 
was founded upon the idea of perpetual human becoming 1 and was 
adapted to a Nordic religion. It saw in Christ a human nature “be¬ 
come divine,” and in redemption an act at once present and eternal. 
Nietzsche, Chamberlain, Gobineau, and Vacher de Lapouge figure in 
this mixture. An impersonal divinity, the object of a ceaselessly re¬ 
newed inward experience, took the place of the personal God, ideologi¬ 
cally apprehensible, worshipped by Jews, Catholics, and the old 
Lutheran Orthodoxy. Hitler, it was added, sprang from God in order 
to raise up the German people once again, reveal to them their true 
nature, and endow them with an indispensable governing elite. The 
so-called Bekenntnis Kirche (Confessional Church) reacted vigorously 
under the Hitlerite regime in the face of a double clanger. The German 
Christians were close to Hitler, whereas the disciples of the German 
Faith Movement were close to Rosenberg. German Protestantism split 
up into three parts—(i) Orthodox, (ii) Pan-Germanist, and (iii) 

1 “Beruhend auf dem Gedanken einer fortdauernden menschlichen Werdens. 
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Mystical. Luther became a sort of Janus, at once a prophet of German¬ 
ism and a disciple of the Jew St Paul. 

Outside these groups, which remained more or less faithful to 
Christian ideals, a minority frankly repudiated Christianity to return 
to a “pure Germanic religion” and its primitive mythology. Violently 
hostile to all internationalism, these Germans, who were hatefully 
chauvinist, claimed to create a religion for their own exclusive use. If, 
they said, the Old Testament had to be done away with and Jesus made 
a true Aryan from Galilee, a country colonized by Nordics, why not 
go right back to the legends and myths of the Germans themselves, to 
their thought and their heroic virtues, the like of which could only be 
found in the Gospels? German mythology enjoyed unique fortune in 
Europe, for it had not died with the external forms of paganism. It 
revived in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with the music of 
Richard Wagner and various racialist lucubrations. 

Such were the positions taken up by the German religious world to¬ 
wards 1932-33 when faced with Nazism. The Catholics defended their 
traditions with a certain energy against the racialist notions of the 
national religion. Protestantism, divided and indifferent, kept its old 
positions, but allowed the Territorial Churches to enlarge their scope. 
These moves represented big concessions to National Socialism. 

After the classical Humanities and Judaic-Christianity, modern 
Western democracy and International Socialism, which had since 
1917 been embodied in Russian Communism, came under attack. 

The Nazis judged the whole of German history severely. In particu¬ 
lar they accused the Weimar regime of being a bastard and servile 
imitation of Western democracy. 

Hitler had certainly not forgotten the master at the school in Linz, 
who knew so well how to evoke for his pupils the grandeur of the Holy 
Roman Empire. He did not, all the same, know much about this phase 
o ancient history. His hatred of the Habsburgs, traitors to Germanism, 
was enough. Rosenberg dwelt upon the first Reich with more detach- 
ment and competence. For him Germanic culture had always asserted 
itself against the civilization from the south-west. On the other hand, 
as a Balt, he asserted that the Vikings formerly conquered Russia, and 
that Germanism brought the benefits of civilization to the Russian 
steppes. This is why he interpreted Bolshevism in an oversimplified 
way as a revolt of the “Mongolians” against Nazism. 

Seen from the racial angle, German history wore the same aspect 
as the history of Greece as the Nazis imagined it. The question was 
a ways one of a Nordic triumph: Arminius’s struggle against the 
Komans Charlemagne and Duke Wittekind face to face, Wittekind 
he true founder of the German Reich, defender of Vo Iks turn against a 
universal Germano-Chnstian monarchy linked with the Roman 
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Church. There was also Henry the Lion, then Barbarossa, the 
Hanseatic offensive, the offensive of the citizen burgesses, and the 
German mystique against Rome. Who does not know the slogans? The 
Reformation, according to Rosenberg, only ended this lengthy process 
and started another from it. Copernicus and Nordic science had destroy¬ 
ed the Ptolemaic and Judaic view of the world, shaking the Christian 
foundations for ever. If the parcelling out of territory had broken up the 
Holy Roman Empire, the rise of Prussia had repaired the Body 
German. Later Nazi historians tried to reconstruct the evolution of the 
German nation upon such ideas. 

Hitler subjected the Second Reich to severe criticism. However, he 
spared the monarchy, the bureaucracy, and the Prussian Army. He 
did not fail to exalt the Hohenzollerns. He noted William IPs weak¬ 
nesses, but went on to excuse them by showing that the Weimar 
Republic had achieved no happier results than the deposed Emperor. 
Not without some degree of perception, Hitler saw that the real defect 
of the regime lay in its attitude to the people. As with Austrian Pan- 
Germanism, there was no true contact with the people and no political 
education for the middle classes. In Hitler’s eyes only the Army and 
the administration had been the nation’s academy and had known 
how to preserve Nordic virtues. They were also excellent leaders, con¬ 
cluded Hitler, who wanted to please the Right, particularly the 
Nationalist Germans and the Populists. They had no less abandoned a 
people engulfed in a state of decline for which Jews and foreign inter¬ 
nationals were responsible. It was a shameful interpretation of the past. 

It saw corruption only among the middle classes and the proletariat, 
and whitewashed the old ruling clique of their crushing responsibility 
for the 1918 disaster. Nobody could be more flattering than the 


future dictator. 

The Nazi leaders treated Prussian institutions gently, so as to fix 
attention upon the shortcomings of the Weimar Republic. When the 
great collapse finally came, exclaimed Hitler, monarchy, militarists, 
and capitalists were accused, but the part played by the Erzbergers 
and Scheidemanns was forgotten. Why did William II extend his han 
to the Jews? 

Nazi criticism was aimed at old-style Conservatism, now obso ete, 
at the Democrats, the Centre, Social Democracy, as well as at t e 
extreme Left, including Independents and Communists. 

Hitler, not without a certain disingenuousness, skilfully droppe 
impenitent Conservatives, those Volkische who talked about the p eo P e 
only to sacrifice them to the idol that is the State. They imagine t a 
the State existed independently of the people who compose it. 
outdated nationalism was opposed to racialism because it di not P re 
occupy itself with the integration of all Germans within t e 
because it carried out a false Germanization at the frontiers ase 
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upon a mixture of races; because it wasted German energies by dispersing 
them throughout the world . 

The traditional criticism of Western Democracy as made by Germans 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries became violent dema¬ 
gogy in Hitlerite writings. The men who were to set fire to the Reichstag 
did not feel tenderly either towards Franco-British Parliamentarianism 
or towards that of Bismarck, William II, or Weimar. To their way of 
thinking, there was nothing more hateful than liberalism. Political 
liberty, economic liberty, intellectual liberty: could there be anything 
more opposed to the absolute dictatorship of the Totalitarian State? 
Universal liberalism did not make of the State a piece of machinery 
that was in any sense the “visible image” of the National Community. 
The demagogue Hitler became inflamed when setting out his indict¬ 
ment of the German pseudo-democratic bourgeoisie. Yet his arguments 
are by no means all unfounded. This bourgeoisie, he stated, had neither 
faith nor the spirit of sacrifice, not even knowing what part it could play 
in the national reform. They left healthy elements of the old regime to 
themselves, deprived the soldiers of the right to vote, satisfied them¬ 
selves with a poor and cautious average, and possessed none of the 
virtues which had made the French or Russian revolutionaries. 
Naturally they had ignored the Free Corps in Germany and the 
Fascists in Italy. How sad was the revolution of 1918! It did not pro¬ 
duce a statesman worthy of the name. The occupation of the Ruhr 
had “nationalized” the German masses, and numerous injustices had 
encouraged the process, but the democratic bourgeoisie of Weimar 
had not even been able to turn this to account. 

Hitler appeared to have grasped the essential problem of Weimar 
politics: how could a “General Will” be formed in Germany? How 
could she emerge from her pluralism? Luther had once brought down 
the ramparts of Rome, and, similarly, the ramparts of Parliamentarian¬ 
ism had to come down. Hitler condemned the majority principle, but 
this in no way prevented him from using the plebiscite in order to 
observe legality and allay the suspicions of the masses. It was a fine 
game, mocking party programmes and Deputies whose minds were full 
of allocations and indemnities. Hitler compared the Deputies to grubs 
who at campaign time abandoned the communal cocoon and suddenly 
became winged butterflies. Once the elections were over they again 
became Parliamentary grubs, and grew fat on the consumption of 
Government files. “The masses are in a state of flux,” proclaimed 
Rosenberg. “ Pour them into a new mould without further delay.” 

Marxism was, of course, the great enemy. Yet there was Marxism 
and Marxism. Social Democracy had to be considered first because it 
was particular to the Weimar Republic. The Nazis held the Social 
Democrats responsible for every crime. They accused the Social Democrats 
°J dragging Germany into purely industrial and economic activities with the 
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assistance of high international finance to the detriment of the National Economy . 
They had become scandalously bourgeois in order to associate them¬ 
selves with the various Weimar parties and gain profit from the 
republican regime. They had employed the methods of Prussian Army 
discipline in order to mobilize the energies of skilled labour. Between 
1918 and 1919 they had deceived bureaucracy and the Army by their 
very moderation. They thought they had won the good graces of the 
bourgeoisie by dropping their revolutionary ideals. Rosenberg insisted 
upon the decadence of German Socialism, upon the mediocrity of its 
leaders, and its complacency in regard to capitalism. 

Nazi tirades against Communism are notorious. As in Humanism, 
Christianity, and democracy, Hitler and his acolytes found the Jew in 
Communism, the eternal Jew. The Jew divided the workers from the 
nation and devitalized them. Bolshevism preached to the worker about 
his poverty, so as to kill in him the sense of ‘belonging 5 racially and 
nationally. Rosenberg believed that Bolshevism fomented the class 
struggle by promising workers and employers a single cure for social 
ills; by condemning property, which in reality amounted to the creative 
power of each one of them; by preaching pacifism, so as to deliver up 
the German nation to the world about it. 

But what, in fact, was the worth of Hitlerite Socialism? The episode 
which throws most light upon this question occurred during the life of 
the party prior to 1933. It was a quarrel which set Hitler at loggerheads 

with the brothers Gregor and Otto Strasser. 

Otto Strasser’s account of his first meeting with Hitler in October 
1920 indicates what radically divided the two of them. He reproached 
Hitler for his excessive and unjust anti-Semitism. He also accused 
Hitler of servility towards Ludendorff, and then defined his own posi¬ 
tion and that of his brother in greater detail and scope. 

Other writers (for example, Theodor Heuss, in Hitlers Weg) mention 
how Otto Strasser drew attention to the advantages Hitler had gained 
by his repulse in 1923 and his imprisonment. The famous phrase, 

“Marxism cannot be killed with blows from the butt-end of a rife; people have 
to be given a new ideaf made his fortune. Strasser also related how Hitler 
approached the reactionary elements when he was released from 
prison, supported Hindenburg’s candidature for the Presidency at t e 
second attempt in 1925, and came to terms with Rome and the 
Bavarian Government, before making his first moves to get into contact 
with the Reichswehr, the great landowners, and big industrialists. 
Strasser’s view was that Hitler knew what he wanted to destroy Jews, 
Western capitalism, and Bolshevism—but he did not know what e 
would put in their place. Hitler wanted power, and he wanted the 
complete confidence of the masses. Thanks to his gifts of oratory, 
flattered the big proprietors as well as the multitude. 

The brothers Strasser had conceived a different kind of pro- 
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gramme. They tried to put something new and vital into the term 
‘Socialism.’ 

While Nazism moved in the direction of a Totalitarian State, the 
Strassers remained ardent federalists, envisaging a Germany which was 
centralized and divided like Switzerland into cantons of about equal 
size, with Prussia no longer the great Ruler State. She would be made 
smaller by depriving her of the Rhineland, Hesse, Hanover, Saxony, 
and Schleswig-Holstein. Each German canton would be administered 
by public servants native to the region. 

Parliament would be composed of representatives from the Corpora¬ 
tions. These would fall into five groups—peasants, workers, employees, 
and civil servants, industrialists, and members of the liberal professions. 

As a counterweight to federalism, the great estates would be divided 
up into State holdings, and heavy industry would be nationalized. 
The new economic organization would oppose both Marxism and 
capitalism. A sort of State Feudalism would ensure a balance between 
the various sections of the economy. The State would retain all real 
estate, and lease it to individuals who, though they would not have the 
right to sell or sublet, could otherwise do with it what they wished. 
(The same would apply to industrial property.) This dual nationaliza¬ 
tion would therefore be supported by wealth capable of infinite 
multiplication. 

The traditional militarism was also to end. Germany would be 
satisfied with a small army of professional soldiers and a national 
militia resembling that of the Swiss. Foreign policy would aim at liber¬ 
ating the Reich from the ostracism that burdened her. Equality of 
treatment would be restored to her. No territorial claims were antici¬ 
pated, but honestly conducted plebiscites would be held in disputed 
regions. 

The new European policy would thus closely imitate the new model 
German federalism. Europe when disarmed would form a solid bloc 
possessing common institutions in the midst of which each nation 
could preserve its own customs, its own administration and religion. 
Customs barriers would be abolished within the framework of a 

Continental autarchy, and there would be free exchanges in the cul¬ 
tural and economic spheres. 

Thus it was a question of moving in the direction of a pacific and 
relatively harmonious reorganization of Europe. All dictatorship of 
race or class would be proscribed. A national revolution in the German 
sense would lose all significance. Materialism and the overdei- 

ncation of technology would disappear, together with the standard¬ 
ization which imposed uniformity on life. 

These ideas were certainly inspired by a sympathetic Romanticism, 

but they were naive and too hostile to the excessive mechanization of 
our day. 
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Meanwhile the leading elements of the Northern Nazi Party had 
gathered in Hanover for a congress. This congress stood out against 
those who opposed the expropriation of the German princes, and 
decided to replace the Twenty-five Point programme of 1920 with that 
of the brothers Strasser. From this moment the party was divided be¬ 
tween those who subscribed to the ideas of the Strassers and those who 
preferred Hitler’s ideas. “The struggle began auspiciously,” writes 
Otto. “We spread our ideas through news-sheets, which I ran enthusi¬ 
astically. Our democratic organization fought the increasingly capital¬ 
ist notions of the N.S.D.A.P. of the South.” Rivalry continued from 
1926 until 1930. Goebbels lost no time in betraying the Strassers, 
because he wanted to gain Hitler’s favour and win the North for him. 
Goring made use of his contacts with the big industrialists. Moreover, 
the brothers Strasser themselves seemed to be divided over the question 
of Hitler, for Gregor definitely hoped to find a place for him in their 
organization. Neither the German Right nor the Allies understood 
this. Goebbels was next appointed Gauleiter of Berlin by Hitler, and 
the struggle ended in 1933 with Hitler’s triumph and the murder of 
Gregor Strasser. Gregor Strasser was the only demagogue who could 
have rivalled Hitler in 1934. 

This struggle was extremely significant. It showed up the true mean¬ 
ing of National Socialism as Hitler conceived it by contrast with the 
Utopian views of the brothers Strasser. Not for nothing had Gottfried 
Feder, Hitler’s economic adviser, drawn a precise distinction between 
the “prevarications of Western capitalism” and the “creative” nature 
of German capitalism. 



6 


HITLER’S ACCESSION TO POWER AND 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 


B efore we deal with the structure of the Totalitarian State it is 
important that we discover the ways and means by which Hitler 
and his party took power in Germany in 1933. It is a difficult problem, 
but its elucidation has recently made notable progress. There is an 
account of it, for example, in G. Castellan’s Von Schleicher , von Papen , 
und Hitlers Machtergreifung . 

L Accession to Power 

In his book Otto Strasser constantly refers to Hitler’s relations with 
Heavy Industry. It appears that the Industrialists’ Federation of the 
Reich had called upon the Hitlerite party and its leaders to break with 
the Strasser brothers and their socialist tendencies. The Federation 
thieatcned to suspend its contributions to the party unless this was done. 

Eased of the burden borne by true revolutionaries,” wrote Otto 
Strasser, Hitler crowded on sail and made in the direction of the old- 

school reactionaries. Nothing more stood in the way of a close alliance 
with capitalism and Heavy Industry.” 

In the autumn of 1931 von Schleicher, who had engineered the 
second Bruning Cabinet, got into contact with Hitler. He too was 
aware that Hitler, in suitable circumstances, would not hesitate to drop 
the revolutionary wing of his party, and that it could in consequence 
be won over by underhand methods and exploited. The Government, 
especially General Groener, who was both Minister of War and of the 
interior, decided to dissolve the National Socialist formations, the S.A. 
and S.S., which Hitler had organized between 1924 and 1930 on his 
release from prison. At this von Schleicher got Hindenburg to disown 
roener s policy, forced Groener to resign, and so brought about 
runing s downfall as well. He was visibly striving to put Hugenberg’s 
German Nationalists and the Nazis in touch with each other J 
This explains von Papen’s Cabinet. Von Schleicher, who/lled the 
post of Minister of the Reichswehr in this so-called “ Cabinet of 

Vi a n r ? n % , tr ‘ ed , t0 w , m the co-operation of the Nazis, but failed. All 
mds of difficulties had arisen suddenly. At the elections of July 31, 
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1932, the Nazis won 230 seats, instead of the 107 seats they had held 
in 1930. Hindenburg refused Hitler the Chancellorship, prompted by 
von Schleicher and the Reichswehr. Neither wanted to see Hitler in 
power. However, von Schleicher played a double game, and remained 
in contact with the Nazis. 

At that moment von Schleicher was struck by the idea of a new 
combination. He thought of a Cabinet which contained Nazis (exclud¬ 
ing Hitler), with himself at its head. Hitler was to be replaced by 
Gregor Strasser, second-in-command to the Fiihrer, with whom von 
Schleicher had got on terms. In addition von Schleicher counted firmly 
on Rohm and on the S.A. 

Otto Strasser enlightens us about von Schleicher’s intentions. He 
wanted to keep Hitler out, but he also wanted to preserve his relation¬ 
ship with the National Socialists. He also wanted to establish a Govern¬ 
ment on a broad basis resting upon the Reichswehr, the working-class 
Syndicates, and the intellectual elite. Gregor Strasser was to take 
Hitler’s place, because he was a Socialist of the right colour and had 
organized his party excellently. So far as the Nazis were concerned, 
von Schleicher thus preferred Gregor Strasser and his Socialism to 
Hitler. Gregor consulted Hitler, who hesitated. He then accepted in 
principle that Gregor should become Vice-chancellor. What did 
Gregor do? He proposed a new ally to von Schleicher. This was 
Leipart, leader of the Free Syndicates. Such a move towards the Left 
seemed suspicious to the Nationalist Germans and the industrialists. 

Between November 13 and December 1, 1932, followed the conver¬ 
sations and intrigues—complicated by von Papen’s resignation on 
November 17—resulting in the appointment of von Schleicher as the 
last Chancellor of Weimar Germany. With Hitler kept out of the 
running, von Schleicher and von Papen confronted each other. We do 
not need to examine these intrigues and plans, nor any of the available 
evidence, in detail. We can take it that: (i) jWindenburg wanted to 
keep von Papen in office; (ii) von Schleicher informed him that t is 
would be the signal for a civil war, before which the Army would be 
powerless; (iii) von Papen resigned so as not to cause a state of siege; 

(iv) von Schleicher was not called to the Chancellory in self-defence, 

(v) on December 2, 1932, von Schleicher became Chancellor and 

resolved to integrate all the forces in German national life, inc u ing 

National Socialism and the Reichswehr, but not Hitler . 

Von Schleicher’s Ministry lasted eight weeks, and collapsed on 

January 28, 1933. ,. 

When the General tried to win over the workers and their Syndicates 

in a broadcast appeal on December 15 the industrialists and ig 

proprietors turned against him. . .. , 

He had at the same time tried to divide the National Socialists by 

offering Gregor Strasser the Vice-chancellorship, and thereby making 
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him break with Hitler. Benoist-Mechin, in his book UArmee Allemande, 
reports an account by Goebbels of these events. If we are to believe it, 
as well as the evidence of a long letter from Strasser in which he 
renounced all his party offices, there w’as an immediate breach be¬ 
tween the two leaders. In any event, it seems certain that, between 
December 8 and December 30, Hitler energetically applied himself to 
destroying Gregor’s standing in the party and to isolating him com¬ 
pletely. Von Schleicher thus failed in his attempt to split the National 
Socialists, and Hitler retained all the advantages of his leadership of 
the party. By the end of December Hitler had triumphed, and he sought 
von Papen’s co-operation in January. 

What, then, was the significance of the famous meeting on January 4, 

at the banker Schroeder’s in Cologne? From the start von Schleicher 

met with violent opposition from the Right, because he had announced 

vast social reforms. He had not succeeded in dividing the Nazis. At 

that juncture the Right considered collaboration between Hitler and 

von Papen indispensable. Hence the meeting of these two men at 

Schroeder’s. According to Schroeder’s own account, the discussion 

took place exclusively between Hitler and von Papen, who explained 

to Hitler that von Schleicher was responsible for Hindenburg’s refusal 

to appoint him Chancellor. Von Papen also proposed that Hitler 

should form a new Government with him. Von Papen was thus the 

author of von Schleicher’s impending downfall and Hitler’s impending 
accession to power. 

The rupture between Hitler and Gregor Strasser was made public 

on December 7. On the 10th von Papen asked Schroeder to arrange a 

meeting for him with Hitler. Note what Schroeder stated on this 
question: 


Before taking any steps I discussed the matter with a number of industri¬ 
alists. . . . The general desire of the industrialists was to see an energetic 
leader take power. On November 6, 1932, when the N.S.D.A.P. suffered its 
nrst setback ... the support of German industry became particularly urgent. The 
Jeehng common to the whole of industry was the fear of Bolshevism and the hope that, 
once National Socialism was in power, it would provide Germany with solid political 
and economic foundations. There was another point in common: the desire for realizing 

itler s industrial programme. This programme was known to industrial circles and 
was well received . 

Schroeder relates how Thyssen asked Hitler to give a second exposi- 

0 \£? pr °S™ e to a large gathering of industrialists, and how 
Hitler did so in Dusseldorf on January 27, 1932. The event was a signal 

success for the future dictator. He persuaded the industrialists that it 
was mucb t0 their advantage t0 collaborate with him We must at 

point mennon that the Nazi Party was then passing through a period 

“Von'po nancia cnsis - T . he matter 1S sim P'y explained by Castellan: 
Von Papen was aware of Hitler’s difficulties, and warned Schroeder^ 
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Schroeder passed the word to the Ruhr industrialists, who had come to 
side with Hitler. ... In October 1932 they agreed to support his 
candidature for the Chancellorship. 55 Among these industrialists was 
Kirdorf, a big coal magnate, who had been in touch with Hitler from 
about 1925 or 1926; Thyssen, who had invited him to speak in the club 
at Dusseldorf; Krupp, who was soon to become President of the Reich 
Federation of German Industries. Also among them was Dr Schacht, 
who since November had busied himself collecting signatures for a 
petition calling upon Hindenburg to entrust Hitler with the office of 
Chancellor. The party recovered from its internal crisis owing to 
subsidies (one million Reichsmark in 1931-32) from the industrialists, 
and Hitler was in a position to stigmatize “the traitor Gregor Strasser 55 
at will. In fact, von Papen’s decisive intervention had frustrated von 
Schleicher’s manoeuvres. Both von Schleicher and Gregor Strasser fell 
in the massacre of 1934. 

It would not be difficult to lose von Schleicher in the character of 
von Hindenburg who was personally involved in the revelations which 
followed this scandal, an account of which is given by Godfrey Scheele 
in his book The Weimar Republic. 

As it was, the new Ministry stood ready, having cleared the path of 
von Schleicher, Gregor Strasser, and the Socialism that was suspect to 
the big proprietors. Hitler was to repay von Papen in the presence of 
Schuschnigg on February 12, 1938. Thus a new power had arisen to 
confront the Reichswehr, towards whose rearmament and expansion 
von Schleicher had so greatly contributed. This new power was the 
single totalitarian party. 

Between 1924 and 1932 Plitler had had plenty of time in which to 
reorganize the party. It was therefore prepared when the world crisis of 
1929 started a time of profound tribulation for the German people. 
This crisis gave Hitler his chance—in September 1930, when he gained 
an electoral victory, and also immediately after the evacuation of the 
Rhineland by the French. 

Reconstruction of the party and the doctrinal polemics roused 
throughout the Reich by the Nazi ideas both went on together. At the 
same time the economic and financial revival was being prepared by 
the Schachts, HelfTerichs, and other industrialists and bankers 
by means of foreign loans. It was the time also when military an 
diplomatic reforms were being settled by von Seeckt and Strese- 

mann. . . 

In the glow of an illusory prosperity, induced by foreign Joans, 

which came after the horrors of inflation, Germany was ready to forget 
the demagogue who had sounded the alarm both in Bavaria and in the 
North, and who had proclaimed a new regime which was at once 
national and social. Hitler profited by the apparent calm. With 
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untiring patience he spent seven years rebuilding the party, wrapped in 

a silence which enabled him to avoid public attention. 

The party was a sort of “private grand army.” At the outset it 

amounted to only a few thousand men, but it reached three million 

with relative rapidity. However, it was not the only one of its kind. In 

1924 the Social Democrats had formed the Reichsbanner with the 

support of the Centre and the Democrats. The Reichsbanner, with its 

black, red, and gold colours, was supposed to represent the Weimar 

Republic and act as its defender. Nor must we forget the Red Fighting 

Front of extreme-left Communists, and the Stahlhelm (Steel Helmets), 

which took in the youth of the right wing. Both youth and adults, 

among whom unemployment raged, were thus mobilized on a large 
scale in Germany. 

By contrast with the 1919-23 period, Hitlerite party districts {Gaue) 
were now formed not only in Bavaria, but throughout the Reich. Each 
of them was under the direction of a Gauleiter. In 1925 systematic 
reorganization began within a national framework. In 1926 the 
Austrian National Socialists, who were faithful to Hitler, joined the 
German party. At first attention was focused upon propaganda and 
upon rationalized organization in the cities. In 1930 this work was 
extended to the countryside. In 1927, 55,787 members had been en¬ 
rolled. In April 1932 membership exceeded a million. By the summer 
of that year the party represented the largest popular movement 
known in the history of Germany. It had fourteen million voters. The 
party di d not en gage in elections until 1925, and its participation was 
then a novelty’. Between 1925 and 1928 it enjoyed small electoral 
successes, and only scored a real success in 1929. On September 14, 
1930, it won 107 seats, and provided a surprise. Here was the first 
electoral triumph in its history. A few days later, on September 25, 
Hitler took the oath before the Court of Justice in Leipzig, swearing 
that he would not assume power except by legal methods. To all 
appearance this was what happened in January 1933. 

On February 26 Hitler published his “ Chief Directives for the 
Reconstruction of the N.S.D.A.P.” in the Volkischer Beobachter. Rosen¬ 
berg was responsible for the direction of this paper. In Bavaria and in 
Prussia the authorities prohibited Hitler from speaking in public. In 
October of the same year Gregor Strasser became Chief of Propaganda 
and the S.A was reconstituted with uniforms and insignia. Similarly’ 

nprs S r m H de , their ^PP earance - The y wer e destined to protect the 

ThdOefn er ’ w an - t0 uu atCh OVer meetin g s and demonstrations. 
I heir leader was Heinrich Himmler. 

narfinT 2 °1 192 |> the f P"* leaders forb ade members from taking 

The Hitler v T f ° r ex P r °P riad °n of the German princes 
1 he Hitler Youth came into being in July. On November 1 Goebbels 

took over the direction of the Berlin-Brandenburg district, and during 
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the course of 1927 Hitler was authorized to speak publicly in Bavaria, 
though not in Prussia. In 1927 and 1928 the party was banned in 
Berlin. On July 20, 1928, Baldur von Schirach was named leader of 
the National Socialist Students’ Union. On October 11 Hitlerite law¬ 
yers incorporated their association. Finally, on November 16 Hitler 
made his first public speech at the Sportspalast in Berlin. During 
1926-28 the organization of the S.A. was perfected. On August 21, 
1928, 30,000 S.A. and S.S. marched past Hitler at the third National 
Socialist Party Congress in Nuremberg. 

After its first electoral success in 1929 the party endeavoured to give 
effect to a practical programme whose chief features included plans 
for an administrative purge, the construction of cheap dwellings, a 
tax on big stores, and the fight against unemployment. The party’s 


activities gradually ousted those of the Centre and of the Social 
Democrats. The aim was to supplant these rivals and benefit by their 
victories and achievements. Between 1929 and 1930 the Nazis fought 
against the Young Plan. The social and financial disorder resulting 
from the world crisis brought them resounding success in 1930. A Nazi 
Minister of the Interior was appointed in Thuringia, and the electoral 
triumph of September 14 followed intense and skilful preparation. 
From September 1930 until January 1933 the party’s activities were 
ceaselessly renewed and extended. It struggled against the new law for 
the protection of the Republic, spread its propaganda among the 
peasants, published monthly National Socialist News Sheets, and 
nominated Walther Darr£ leader of the peasant organization. On 
June 18, 1930, Rosenberg’s My thus des XX. Jahrhunderts appeared, 
while the party polled 376,769 votes in the elections in Saxony. It was 

these events which finally put the party in power. 

On October 13, 1930, the new Reichstag began its session. 107 Nazi 
Deputies made their appearance in brownshirts. On the 17th Gregor 
Strasser outlined the aims of National Socialism to the Reichstag. The 


party’s electoral successes were multiplied throughout the Reich. The 
political struggles of 1931, accompanied by disasters among the banks, 
paved the way for the Presidential election of 1932. Hitler may not 
have gained the Presidency either of the Harburg Front or of the 
Republic at the balloting on March 13 and April 10, 1932, but his 
position was none the less secure. He increased his vote from one to the 
other, first polling 11,339,446, and then 13,418,547. The fall of the 
Briining Cabinet in May 1932 and the intrigues out of which the von 
Papen and von Schleicher Cabinets emerged soon saw Hitler as 

Chancellor and Supreme Leader of the Reich. 

The party’s army had always borne the name of Sturmabteilung—l S.A. 
for short (corps, detachments, assault units). It was later called 
Sicherheits-Abteilung (Security Corps). But why this new designation. 
Before 1923 Hitler seems to have contemplated an army putsch in order 
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to meet the wishes of troops organized in military fashion. In July 1932, 
when Hitler showed that he was ready to take power, and even become 
Hindenburg’s successor, he met with resistance from the old Field- 
Marshal. Rohm thought the moment had arrived for collecting the 
Nazi army and marching on Berlin. The Government warned Hitler, 
who went at once to meet Rohm and forbade his generals to take any 
hostile action. It meant that henceforth Hitler and the S.A. would win 
Germany by seemingly legal methods and by persuasion. There was a 
price for this. The long brown columns, the musical processions, great 
and spectacular demonstrations with banners, aircraft, and fiery 
speeches—so expertly were they carried out that they produced a far 
greater effect upon the masses in times of want and despair than the 
manoeuvres of opponents. “The S.A.,” wrote Konrad Heiden with 
good reason, “are a means of propaganda. Their role is to demonstrate 
how much force a well-conducted propaganda commands for the 
purpose of changing the ideas of the people and of controlling them.” 


II. The Tota 
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We can see where the Italian writer Malaparte made a mistake 
when he predicted in I93 2 that Hitler, a caricature ~of Mussolini, 
would not come to power. He thought Hitler would not come to power 
because he resorted to the methods of Parliamentary opportunism. 
But the. coup d’etat of March 1920, the putsch of 1923, the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, the March on Rome of 1922, had taught the Nazi 
Party a lesson. And the party showed it had learned this lesson by 
legalizing its position according to the terms of its oath of September 25, 
1930. By this oath it promised solemnly to countenance neither high 
treason nor the overthrow of the Constitution. Indeed, the party gave 
the impression that it wanted to save democracy only by dwelling upon 
the inadequacies of the Weimar Government. 

It would not be difficult for us to join Carl Schmitt in demonstrating 
that Parliamentary government is, after all, only one of the historical 
forms of democracy; that plurality of parties, the polycracy of great 

n p nn't* 1Z T 1 ? n c and fe , deral P articularism destroy the sovereignty of a 
Li t / \ he , first need was for a stron S Government. The first move to 
rw! p P ! aCe ‘? I925, When a11 P° wer was handed to the President. 
Marshal^ 601121 • P ° WerS , WCre being exercised b y th e old Field- 

11 “ X am ' a case °’f°* S “ h ™ the formula! 

o opposed totalitarian decisions had to be put out of the way 

en “ d - Tbe d f isions of a single party had to hold good for the 
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Hitler had formed a Parliamentary party which had increased in 
numbers because of favourable election results. It now remained for 
him to supplant Hindenburg as President of the Republic. If Hinden- 
burg himself were elected he could name Hitler Chancellor. The party v 
would thus appear in the guise of‘delegate’ of a sovereign people, and 
make use of democracy as a prop or crutch. Once this twofold result 
was achieved, the Nazis would be masters of Parliament. They could 
then throw aside the prop or crutch and rule according to totalitarian 
principles. Having seduced the people first, they would subdue them 
by formidable concentration and timing of every move, as well as by 
terror. 

This, then, was the German National Revolution. It set the national 
juridicial State (Nationaler Rechtsstaat) against the liberal juridical 
State (Liberaler Rechtsstaat ). The idea and the reality of National 
Community, which was at once juridical and pseudo-mystical, was 
brutally compared with that of individual liberty. This was what 
enabled the Hitlerite Totalitarian State to be different in certain 
respects from the old absolutism, from Italian Fascism, and fiom the 


Russian State. 

Memories of the ancient Territorial States, of the small absolute 
monarchies, were discarded. The account with Hegel was settled. The 
State, it was said, would be something other than a merely coercive 
organization in the degree to which it was ‘social,’ to which a certain 
symbolical parallel existed between governing and governed. The Nazi 
leaders claimed only to express the popular will, but they also claimed 
to know it better than the masses themselves. In other words, they 
rejected CcEsarism in theory. The British Constitution and the French 
Revolution faded into distant history. Absolute monarchy and its 
opposites, bourgeois and liberal democracy, were eliminated at the 


same time. , 

By contrast with Italian Fascism, the Hitlerites took care to say th 

they intended to keep their privilege of formulating the new ideo ogy. 

Their aim was not mere ill-considered and grandiloquent imperialism. 

They had been invited to take power by Heavy Industry, and were 

especially preoccupied with its future. They therefore adapted their 

doctrine to the demands of the big proprietors and powerful orgamz " 

tions. They held their own in the economic field at the level whe 

Republican efforts at planning had set them. Only the auth y 

bureaucracy and of the Army mattered to them. On this account th 

theorist Carl Schmitt draws a distinction between Roman totality and 

that of German inspiration, calling the former quantitative and t 

latter qualitative. The Fascist system claimed to rule over every_ aspec 
of the'national life and the supposed Empire. There is no doubt 
Nazism admitted a strong and powerful State alone. It exercis 
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plete control over the nation, yet allowed for the relative autonomy 
that economic forces (especially industry) had to have. 

It is curious that while the Italians seemed to have been inspired by 

Hegelian conceptions the Germans abandoned them. Carl Schmitt, 

for example, fell back on Pareto in his attempt to reconcile political 

authoritarianism and economic liberalism, a problem which had also 

interested Mussolini. However, as Friedrich Neumann showed us in 

his Behemoth, the real consideration in the agreement between Hitler 

and the magnates when he took power was the autonomy of German 

industry. In the same way, the big landowners had their reassurances; 

the 1920 Programme, which the Fiihrer completed in 1928, contained 

a clause recognizing private ownership. Moreover, Hitler gave it fresh 

recognition in a speech on March 23, 1933. From that moment the 

reactionary bourgeoisie in Germany and the West had the guarantees 
they wanted. 

The difference between Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia is thus 
apparent. Bolshevism permitted no autonomy, and all the classes were 
merged within the Soviet Totalitarian State. Private ownership of the 
means of production and bourgeois proprietors had been suppressed. 


Thus the doctrine of the Totalitarian State as expounded by the 
Nazis at the beginning of 1933 satisfied the traditionalist bourgeoisie, 
the big industrialists, the great landowners of plebian origins, the 
bureaucrats, Army officers, and university professors. What is more, 
the Western world was ready to accept it. Any political theory which 
made a central reality, a dominating organism, of the State, and held 
it responsible for directing all national activity, was in harmony with 
the basic tendencies of Western civilization. Yet Western civilization 
conceived the State not as an oppressive machinery hostile to individual 
rights, but as a political entity watching over the national interests and 
protecting them against encroachments by powerfully organized 
groups. The State was sovereign; its sovereignty implied a precise and 
avowed need for security, order, legality, and equality in the eyes of 
he law. Ritter, in his book Europa und die deutsche Frage, gives us an 

illuminating account of the Totalitarian State of 1789, which has a 

hearing in this connexion. At any rate, the Nazis do not seem to have 

made a wholesale break with the European heritage viewed from this 
standpoint. 


of? l-Tu, T th , at When the Third Reich began its life every owner 

the end f^ C p ° r ^° Wn ’ Sbed U t0 become a civil servant. Was this 
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resoiv?°th m h f tr u° PS WCre agitated ' 11 was Hite's business to 
esolve the difficulty by reverting to the totalitarian idea for his 

weapon. He wanted the revolution legally brought about within a 

tiled order so far as it affected the bureaucracy, the civil service, the 
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Army of the future, and ownership in the economic sphere. But in 

doing so he prepared a serious split between the Totalitarian State and 
its single party. 

It was decreed that party members should renounce their member¬ 
ship while serving in the bureaucracy, the police, and the Army, 
where they would be subject to different disciplinary powers. In effect, 
this meant that party leaders had no right to issue orders or decrees 
binding upon the Reich or its various regions. Moreover, the party 
machinery could not interfere with the administrative authority. Each 
was to have its own province and its own particular activities. And so, 
while the bureaucracy attended to current business without interfer¬ 
ence from the party, the party could at its leisure torture police 
prisoners, subject the Jews to a reign of terror, and wage war upon 
Communists, Socialists, and pacifists. 

The object was to construct a new State that was wholly “ synchron¬ 
ized,” by contrast with the Weimar Republic, which had suffered from 
dislocation because of its federal character and the number of its 
organizations. Public activity had to be co-ordinated as a whole, and 
absolute control had to be exercised within the Reich, the States, the 
Provinces, and Municipalities. The Reichstag, which had been elected 
on March 5, 1933, voted the preliminary Constitution of the Third 
Reich by a decree of March 23. The Cabinet arrogated unlimited 
legislative powers to itself without imposing checks upon the rights of 
the President. It also simplified legislative procedure. However, the 
Reichstag, which was composed of party members, was no more than 
an adventitious organ, an ornament. Since legislative and administra¬ 
tive functions were closely linked, the Cabinet itself passed legislation. 
Of course, political power was concentrated in it. To sum up, there was 
only one power, the power of the State, which was exercised through 
its numerous functions. There had been a radical break with constitu¬ 
tional liberalism, the imitation of State legislative power, and Parlia- 


mentarianism. The Reichstag voted the decree by 441 to 94, a two- 
thirds majority. The Nazis therefore took power ‘constitutionally.’ The 
fact was that the Reichstag itself renounced its function, and committed 


suicide in an atmosphere of unspeakable terror. 

Nevertheless the Cabinet still represented the Harzburg Front, and 
the nationalist reactionaries even had a majority in it. Hindenburg 
strove to save them, but it was simple for Hitler to get rid of this 
element, drive out von Papen and Hugenberg, and change the decree 
of March 23 into the Reichsfiihrungsgesetz (Law concerning the Leader¬ 
ship of the Reich). He thus provided the Nazi dictatorship with a new 
legal sanction. Abolition of the Federal Council, the lapse of the 
Presidency after Hindenburg’s death, a new interpretation of referen¬ 
dum, and the suppression of the relative autonomy of the States 
followed quickly. The Statute of January 30, 1934, transferred all 
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sovereign power to the Hitlerite Reich. This also applied to the 
Municipalities by 1935. The coming war was to make for an even 
greater concentration of power. 

What would become of the party in the face of this growing State? 
Had there not been a conflict between the demands of the party and 
those of the State? Would the party merely be one of the weapons, one 
of the many instruments at the disposal of the State? Would it be no 
more than the Army or the bureaucracy? These were very natural 
questions, since the regime owed its triumph to the party alone. The 
party was the new rallying-point, the new means—and how effective! 
—of bringing about the famous integration of national and popular 
energies within the National Totality. The Brownshirts were perturbed, 
and spoke of a second revolution. Springing from the petite bourgeoisie 
and various sections of the proletariat, they argued that they had been 
tricked. Rohm complained that he had been supplanted by generals of 
the old regime. Von Papen himself criticized Hitler. It took the St 
Bartholomew’s Night of June 30, 1934, to smother at birth the second 
revolution, which was a revolt of para-military forces. 

Nevertheless Rosenberg had faced the problem courageously and in 
some detail in an article in the Volkischer Beobachter of January 9, 1934. 
The Totalitarian State in the abstract, the purely technical instrument 
of power, belonged in his opinion to the liberal wing. It was the 
Absolutist State of former times, monarchic and democratic, under 
another name. So Hitler's German national revolution claimed to establish a 
new relationship between State and people. It was not the Totalitarian State 
which had to be enthroned , but the totality of the Nazi movement. In no way 
was it necessary to glorify the State at the expense of the party. Was it 
for nothing that Rosenberg had attacked Hegel in his Mythus des XX. 
Jahrhunderts ? He left Hegel’s conception of the State to Italian Fascism. 
Had not Hitler stated in Mein Kampf that the State was the servant of the 
racial people ? Its leaders restored the racialist and pseudo-mystical 
conception of the people to an honourable place, of the people linked 

to his active minority by deep-seated ties. Thus purity of race took the 
place of individual rights and liberties. 

We see, therefore, that pride of place was given to the thesis of State 
subordinate to party only after this new appeal to the racialist doctrine 
and after the Blood Bath of June 1934. It fell within the logic of Nazi 
conceptions. The party was now consolidated; the S.A. and S.S. 
ormed a sort of community, a new model of the Teutonic Order 
linked to the Ftihrer by oath. The mission, the function, of this Order 
was to mobilize the people through blind faith in the party 

struct, th t pr ° bl ? m Carl Schmitt held that the Poetical 
s 1 ° f he U eiCh rested 0n three P illars —the State, which was a 

nennl C ement ’ the P^’ whlch was a dynamic movement; and the 
P pie, or mass, which was subject to party decisions as well as the 
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decisions of the bureaucracy. Schmitt therefore dug an even wider gulf 
between the liberal era and the brutal power of decision claimed by 
the party, which he declared was superior even to that of the State. 
Nevertheless, had this theorist thrust into the shadow the people, the 
political element, the Original Energy ( Urkraft ) from which racialized 
individual, and therefore the Party itself, sprang, he would surely have 
been rapped over the knuckles. Yet his theory was modified. The Nazis 
took pride in, even made an affectation of, claiming that the people 
were the focus of their spurious mysticism, their vulgar biological 
view of life. Indeed , they told the individual that he should “become the 
people .” 

These factors lead us to the differences between the Hitlerite concep¬ 
tion, Italian Fascism, and Russian Sovietism. The Hitlerite conception 
had been sanctioned by the Ordinance of March 29, 1935. It gave the 
party its own status in relation to the State. It became a corporation in 
public law. Nazi leaders were assigned, and shared, precisely defined 
tasks of essential importance. Although the authority of the party as 
well as its tasks were determined by law, and although its activities 
were controlled by the State, the party was none the less The Movement , 
the embodiment of a dynamism sui generis , the force that guided the State. 
The S.S. and the German Youth were fully conscious of their special 
roles. The S.S. were the Nordic elite, and the Nazi Youth were con¬ 
stantly ready to reinforce this elite. The party, in fact, had complete 
autonomy, its importance exceeding that of the whole body of public 
law. A dualism between State and party was maintained. Consequently 
the huge party bureaucracy struggled fatally against the State. The 
' party itself as an organized body continually vacillated between its 
‘charismatic’ mission, its ‘training’ function, and its bureaucratic 
duties. We have introduced the word ‘charismatic.’ It is derived from 
the Greek charism , and signifies a leader who has seized popular favour 
through his personal prestige, whether deserved or not. 

We can now try to describe the origins and nature of the charismatic 

power possessed by Hitler and his close confederates. 

The Lutheran and Calvinist Reformations had attempted to justify 
the unlimited and absolute sovereign authority of divine right in the 
name of irrationalism, They had not, however, inaugurated the liberal 
era, the natural law, or egalitarian rationalism, despite the subsequent 
effects of Calvinism upon Anglo-American democracy. Over the cen¬ 
turies of religious war and political rebellion there had been a desire 
for a solid and powerful temporal authority. These two Reformations, 
which took place at the beginnings of bourgeois society, can be justiiie 
charismatically on the grounds that industrialists and merchants 
wanted to be placed on the same footing as nobility and clergy. Dis¬ 
tracted by the social disaster which they anticipated, the German 
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bourgeois willingly reverted to these old conceptions, outmoded though 
they were in reality. 

Luther thought only of religiously inspired inward liberty. For the 
Christian this liberty had its counterpart in a strict obedience to the 
civil and ecclesiastical authority. Calvin, on the other hand, pro¬ 
pounded an entirely charismatic doctrine, and conceived a coercive 
machinery of State. It was on this point that he broke with the Middle 
Ages. He thought that Truth was attained neither by reason nor by 
science. Man needed God’s grace; he needed charism, And where could 
he find it except in the divine law of the established order? To obey 
God was to obey authority. That was neither tyranny nor despotism. 
It was in the name of God that magistrates of the people resisted the 
abuses of power. God could send a providential—that is, charismatic— 
saviour to the people. He would be leader by the grace of God. 

Thaumaturgic kings had their places in the succession leading to the 
modern dictator. They were called upon to possess the magic powers of 
primitive leaders. Approaching modern times, the distinction between 
the charism, the supernatural powers, of a king and his social and 
political obligations was drawn. The notion of the divine character of 
royalty came to Europe from the East. The charism of a leader was 
known in ancient Germany. It was, in fact, a Frankish tradition, which 
was connected, moreover, with a certain popular consent. Doubtless 
the Church opposed this royal charism which was bound up with the 
blood, but nevertheless it transferred Merovingian charism to the 
Carolingians. Robert the Pious was, indeed, the model king for 
annointing and sacrament. However, when the famous Investiture 

Contest arose the Church took up a stand against the supernatural 
attributes of kings. 

We are well aware of the psychology of charism because of its long 
historical past, but why did it come to life again? In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury it was surely a degenerate form of the messianic idea, but, like the 
earlier charism, it led to a symptomatic opposition between Good and 
Evil, between Satan and God. The Nazis talked of Reich and Gegen- 
leich (counter-Reich). This kind of irrationalism focused upon 
miraculous powers in a human being appears in times which defy 
rational explanation, during which profound chaos reigns. Every 
organization of a charismatic nature is founded not only upon the 
strictest obedience to a hierarchy. In particular it is founded upon the despair 
of the masses . The leader, the guide, is accepted because of his immediate 
usefulness, his superhuman gifts. How many Germans kept wondering 
whether Hitler would save them! 


In the past charismatic powers had their origins in the primitive 
tribe. Christianity regarded them as springing from God. But in the 
Third Reich they had their origins in the people considered as ‘race.’ 
On this issue Carl Schmitt’s rather too-dictatorial theory falters. The 
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term ‘race’ took the place of the term ‘nation.’ Friedrich Neumann 
realized perfectly that scientific argument was powerless against Ger¬ 
man racialism and the real nuances of his case. It was, moreover, futile 
to refute terms like ‘Aryan,’ ‘Nordic,’ ‘Germanic,’ since they evaded 
all definition. We must understand why German nationalism dupli¬ 
cated racialism in the positive sense and anti-Semitism in the negative 
sense. The rest is of small moment. 

There is no point in stressing the idea of ‘nation’ in modern States, 
from Machiavelli to Rousseau via Hobbes. What we know for certain 
is that the Germans went outside the Western idea of nation to that of 
the Volkstum (people), which was regarded as a compact and total 
entity. Having been fragmented for centuries, they prepared in ad¬ 
vance, during the Romantic period, a conception of their unity. And 
they freely endowed it with the attributes of individuality. They 
endowed it even more freely with the attributes of the living body, the 
whole organism, the collective mystique, pre-existent and superior to 
its parts. At a time when biology triumphed, race seemed to the 
Germans like a natural binding link, since they believed themselves 
superior—if only they held closely together. This is why the people 
were compared to athletes who were being ‘got into form’ for future 
contests, when the atmosphere was one of war and conflict. 

Opposition between Germany and Western Europe never stood out 
more clearly. In the West the tie between men who had equal freedom 
was a politico-juridical one. In Germany this tie was ‘natural,’ quasi- 
sentimental, and emotive, palpable at massive demonstrations, march- 
pasts with music, torchlight tattoos, and spectacular congresses be¬ 
tween Germans who proclaimed that they were of the same race or 
proclaimed their intention to ‘racialize’ themselves. 

In delving into the problem Friedrich Neumann leads us to German 
Romanticism. Western Europe admitted equality between nations 
even when colonizing foreign or primitive peoples. Racial theories 
hardly flourished. Having reached the status of a unified Power too 
late, Germany tended to believe in her racial superiority. She also kept 
in view such redistribution of power as she thought necessary, and she 
anticipated the normal unfolding of events. She threw herself into a 
great adventure on two occasions, and risked the destruction of Europe 
for the sake of a myth. It was a line of thought coming through Herder, 
Schlegel, vonTreitschke, List, and Adolph Wagner, which, as Neumann 
recalls, led to racialism. Indeed, it led not only to racialism , but also to the 
idea that Germany , the capitalist State , the creator of new values , would absorb 
and integrate the working masses within her industrial organization , and so end 
the class struggle. Here is why we can discover the ingredients of National 
Socialism in List, Adolph Wagner, H. S. Chamberlain, the disciple of 
Gobineau, and later in Rathenau. 

Anti-Semitism has its place here. It developed during the time of 
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Bismarck and William II with the progress of Socialist Nationalism and 
of belief in racial superiority. Going even further back than Bismarck, 
we have the anti-Semitism of Luther, Fichte, and so many other 
famous writers. For his part Neumann cites Marr and Ahlwardt, 
who were anti-Semites between 1871 and 1890. Three ideas figured 
particularly in German anti-Semitism. Capitalism and Judaism were 
conveniently and fallaciously identified with each other, causing 
both Adolph Wagner and Sombart to forget the well-known tie be¬ 
tween capitalism and Western Protestantism. Next Marxism and 
Judaism were clumsily identified with each other. Finally, the Conspir¬ 
acy of the Elders of Zion against the Aryans was brought up, the 
suggestion of which was in itself absurd. The Nuremberg Laws of the 
Nazis originated directly from the assimilation of these puerile notions. 
They then declared that the Jew was no longer a human being, and that 

he was the incarnation of evil, a proposition which was impossible of 
proof or argument. 


III. The Soldier Nation 

Democracy had put a so-called ‘popular’ State ( Volkstaat ) in place of 
the old ‘dictatorial’ State ( Obrigkeitsslaat ). Obrigkeitsstaat signified the 
whole body of persons who ruled a Territorial State, and later the 
Nation, on behalf of the monarch. Hitler legalized his position by 
holding a plebiscite, and then cast aside the democracy which he had 
selfishly exploited to create the Fiihrerstaat. This Fuhrerstaat was regarded 
as the people in the racial sense. Its creation marked the end of the old 
political parties, the syndicalist organizations, the Christian faiths, 
liberty of spirit and of universalist culture. The Nazi State was the 
( phenomenon,’ contrasting with the soul of the race, which was the 
noumenon.’ But it was the doctrine, the conception of the collectivity, 
that was totalitarian, not the State itself. Or we might say, perhaps,’ 
that the State was totalitarian because the conception of it was in itself 
totalitarian. This was the true German Revolution. The War of 1914-18 
marked a first mythical act. True, it plunged Germany into chaos, but 
that chaos was thought to be fruitful and creative. From it emerged 
he pillars of the National Socialist temple, the everlasting values of the 
olKstum. The State and society it organized and controlled were both 
merged in the people. The Nazi creation came from a single shoot 
Because it sprang from one and the same racial seed. 

• L ^ W , was no lon g er the closely woven net that the Roman universal- 

T p T* Spr f d ° Ver the nations - The Principles enunciated by 
arrn Revolutlon of ^9 were abandoned. To each nation, 

e « n T iC and militar y strength, the law suitable to it. 
r h the officials and judges of Germany would be confronted 
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not with a merely formal democracy, but a vital people, a racial 
people, led by an equally vital ruler. They would have to conform in 
their conduct and will to a sort of model in action. Unlike the Weimar 
Constitution, the Constitution of the Third Reich would not be decreed 
in advance and elaborated by an assembly of elected judges. It would 
spring from the Fuhrer himself; its evolution would be organic, like 
that of a living being. The administrative problem could then wholly 
be resolved by precisely timed action, the whole body of Ministries 
belonging to the Reich and provincial authorities could be linked 
together, and officials would become more closely attached to the 
person of the Fuhrer. There was to be no more federal contract, tacit 
or otherwise. A spontaneous centralization that was at once natural 
and confident would take its place throughout the Reich. A personal 
tie—typical of the regime—between the party member and the official, 
who carried out the will of the party, would be the source of a new 
bureaucracy animated by the combative spirit. 

This, then, was a picture of the Nazi State. Ruled by a national 
elite, yet in touch with the masses, it would summon to its service 
through total and definite integration the three great traditional forces 
—the Law, the Bureaucracy, and the Army. All the nation’s activities 
would be connected with these three. The Third Reich tried to forge a 
national mystique whose dominance would far surpass that of Prussia 
itself. It tried also to forge a discipline after the Prussian example 
which would be responsible for consolidating the racial mystique . 

It was thought that a vehicle of power could in this fashion be 
created. Existing of itself and expressing the will both of the leader and 
his party, this vehicle of power would, as it were, be superimposed upon 
a people reduced by the break-up of the Weimar Republic to an 
amorphous state that was most dangerous for the country’s future. A 
‘General Staff,’ at once civil and military, would place the civilian 
population on a military footing. Vast, total mobilization would cause 
worker and soldier to intermingle. Thus there was to be massive 
solidarity, strictly national communism, and artificial stimulation of 
the individual will. Fervent nationalism and cold calculation were 


curiously mixed, and there were numerous definitions to suit the new- 
style Reich. But there had to be action for the sake of action, belief for 
the sake of belief, if a fall into the bottomless pit was to be avoided. 
There must be no despair after the trials through which the nation had 
passed. And so came the Revolution of Destruction as Rauschning has 
admirably described it. Spiritual unity would be realized upon the 
ruins. The masses had the illusion that they were politically active at 
a moment when they were wholly cut off from political action and were 


led by the most implacable of dictatorships. 

The Law of Plenary Powers, which was passed on March 24, 1933* 
made a Volkstaat (Popular State) of the Third Reich. The Fuhrer and 
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his party directed it ‘from the top.’ They claimed to be in harmony 
with the will of the masses through the medium of race and of a doubt¬ 
ful mystique. In this sense the Fiihrer became the direct leader of the 
people, combining the former powers of President and Chancellor, and 
representing both the source and executive organ of the National Law. 
The plebiscite, of course, maintained the illusion that the people had 
delegated their sovereignty to the Fiihrer. The Fiihrer was also the 
head of a Unitarian State, because the law of March 31, 1933, brought 
the States into line with the Reich; and he was head of the Government 
and its Ministers, because the whole bureaucratic system and the 
electoral bodies had vanished. Finally, he was head of the Army and all 
its constituent elements. His power was absolute. However, it was 
linked to the machinery of rulership which resided in the party, and 
which we have described. 

We shall see later how the Nazi regime organized the economy and 
the finances of the Reich, as well as the Army, with the object of 
carrying out a policy of conquest. But before we do so it is important 
to make an examination of the social order, and inquire into the fate of 
the Christian religions and the problem of culture. 

The essential question in Germany was always the relationship 
between the governing class and the society they governed and admin¬ 
istered. The German people were usually a docile instrument in the 
hands of an active minority. They were never more so than under the 
Hitlerite regime. If, as we have demonstrated, they were in the throes 
of disintegration and of wholesale atomization, if they were a vast social 
magma, a huge collectivity capable of experiencing every emotion and 
every form of intoxication, and of becoming dangerously explosive, 
then it is pure absurdity to see them as an amorphous, classless society 
in the Third Reich. In fact, the trials they had undergone had broken 
them up into various social layers. Theodor Geiger described the 
organization of German Society in his book Die sozialen Schichten 
Deutschlands, which was issued in 1933. His account still holds good. 

We have mentioned how the tribulations of the German people had 
divided them into innumerable social layers. So true was this that the 
Nazis were able to turn it to their own advantage. They strove to 
reinforce the position of the ruling minority. As for the lesser categories, 
including the middle classes, smaller proprietor-owners, and salaried 
persons, members of the liberal professions, and the working classes, 
they knew how to win them over by adapting their electoral pro- 
grammes to the needs and aspirations of these varied orders of society. 

. he N “! s then destroyed the autonomous groups which had acted as 
intermediaries between these sections of the middle class and the 
Weimar Government. All were simultaneously crushed under the 
weight of a burdensome, autocratic bureaucracy. What is more, the 
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regime knew how to play one section off against the other, thereby 
leaving a minority which was powerful enough to terrorize the majority. 
Culture was replaced by propaganda, and a network of organizations 
dictatorially controlled the lives of everybody from the cradle to the 
grave. Nazism thus destroyed those institutions which in a democratic 
State tend to keep alive human spontaneity and various human inter¬ 
ests. They included family and private life, Syndicates, political parties, 
churches, and so forth. Bureaucratization, which was so dreaded, 
attained a diabolical power of domination in the Third Reich. Max 
Weber has given us a splendid account of its operations. Bureaucracy 
was, in fact, two-sided, for there was the bureaucracy of the Ministers 
of the Reich, as well as the party bureaucracy. With its politicians and 
military men, the former consisted of a growing number of officials. 
Meanwhile the latter infiltrated more and more into the framework of 
the civil administration. 

The Ministerial bureaucracy, already powerful under the Weimar 
regime, was staffed by many officials possessing university qualifica¬ 
tions. With the right to call themselves ‘doctors,’ they formed a closed 
reactionary caste, and consciously undermined the bases of democracy. 
Numerous others were as cynical as the business-men, including 
ambitious technicians who were always ready to support industrial 
capitalism. They even continued to support it after retirement through 
various groups which could ensure them more attractive social positions. 

The party bureaucracy had its Group Director, its thirty-three 
Gauleiters, its Ministers, and Secretaries of State. It was highly central¬ 
ized in Berlin and in Munich, and was even more formidable than its 
Ministerial counterpart. It functioned smoothly, and the party influ¬ 
ence was guaranteed by the presence of a number of agents and liaison 
officers. Not that its cohesion was perfect. And because it revealed the 
most divergent tendencies and irreconcilable antagonisms, its judg¬ 
ments grew more arbitrary, just as its interference was arbitrary. It had 
not been created all of a piece from 1933, and had been built up during 
the Weimar days by means of chauvinism and anti-Semitism. It left the 
association known as the Reichsbanner to the workers. The Reichsban- 
ner leaned more towards the Stahlhelm at first, and later towards the 
S.A. and S.S. Owing to the alleged ‘revolutionary’ Act of 1 933 > 
party was able increasingly to penetrate the civil administration, for by 
this Act non-Aryans and many others were expelled. Further personnel 
were systematically indoctrinated, and the party had in addition arrogat¬ 
ed to itself the control of all newly created services. Young officials 
underwent the kind of training which ensured that the party’s influence 
would be predominant within the ranks of middle-and lower-grade 
officials. If they thought necessary, moreover, they could insist that the 
distinction between the civil official and the manual worker should be 
upheld. 
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How did labour fare? On the one side were the great landowners 
and industrialist employers, and on the other the sections of society 
dependent upon them. 

The Weimar Republic left the wealth of the landed gentry intact. 
The Third Reich followed this example. With the help of what were 
called Erbhdfe (hereditary farms), it created a privileged peasant class 
consisting of about 700,000 farmers. It also took care not to divide up 
the big estates or abolish such feudal holdings as remained. It main¬ 
tained the fideicommis as well as the system of inheritance, institutions 
which had been destroyed in France during the Revolution of 1789, 
and which Napoleon had suppressed in Western Germany. The Nazis 
carried on a system of auctions which protected the big landowner and 
the small farmer at the same time. These landowners continued to exert 
a very strong influence upon the regime. They held powerful positions 
in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, the financial corporations, 
the Army, the bureaucracy, and in the Fiihrer’s entourage. The 
Junkers and hereditary farmers were, and remained, an anachronism, 
but Hitler was paying his debt to the Nationalists. 

It has been imagined that the Third Reich mistakenly left the direc¬ 
tion of industry to a managerial class and to technicians. Nothing is 
further from the truth, for the proprietary families and dynasties 
remained in control of industry, especially mechanized industry. 
Technicians and managers continued to serve as highly paid senior 
employees, but they remained the subordinates of the factory-owner. 
Economic bureaucracy and private capitalism went hand in hand. But 
then why should the existence of cartels, Chambers of Commerce, and 
other organized groups imply that private capitalism had disappeared? 
Were not the two complementary so far as the big monopolies were 
concerned? The true leaders of the economy operated behind a net¬ 
work of organizations which surrounded and concealed private 
property. Who, after all, could prevent a manager from becoming a 
capitalist? Bodies of capitalists, technicians, and experts were masters 
of relatively autonomous organizations. The capitalism of commerce 
and of the banks had either vanished or lost its former import¬ 
ance. Even heavy industry no longer played the part that it had once 
played. 

The governing classes in the Third Reich were far from being a 
homogeneous body. They fell into a number of groups, and their inter¬ 
ests varied. These disparate elements joined together because of the 
terror exercised by the party. This, for example, explains the presence 
of representatives from the party, the bureaucracy, industry, and the 
Army on the Council for the Control of Petroleum. Exploitation of the 
German people themselves or of conquered countries also provided a 
common tie. Should the party fail to attain its ends, a fierce selfishness 
would unquestionably be released, against which immediate and 
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common interests could never prevail. Could the Nazis check the 
popular fury that would then break out? Industrialists, financial specu¬ 
lators, bureaucrats, and officers gladly supported rigorous party control, 
because it freed them of certain pressures. And what would happen to 
the charism of the Reich without dazzling successes? It would collapse, 
just as subsequent events showed. To the racial people final and total 
victory was a necessity at all costs. The governing class, still restrained 
by power, profits, prestige, and fear, prepared to break with the 
regime from the instant that defeat was certain. Yet an implacable 
solidarity so united party, Army, and industrial monopolies that they 
would be annihilated at the first stroke upon the collapse of all their 
hopes. 

This explains why the party never stopped bringing new blood into 
the governing class. The party, of course, kept all political direction in 
its own hands. For the most part it drew on the youth, since every 
young person belonged to the Hitler Youth Organization. The party 
controlled every form of education from primary school to university, 
and its control was absolute. Huge institutions known as Ordensburgen 
were also set up. Selected candidates spent four years in them, and 
their purpose was the creation of an elite, a new nobility, drawn from 
seventy million people. The ideal was always the old Teutonic Order. 
Naturally the party drew freely from the middle bourgeoisie and the 
working class. 

Further, the party eliminated all unrestricted competition between 
the various social groups, because it feared semi-autonomous bodies. 
It foresaw in such bodies the centres of discontent and resistence, and 
turned them into official departments within the administration. 

The pluralism of Weimar was succeeded by a sort of monism which 
was expressed in the very authoritarian and totalitarian nature of the 
system it set up. The atomization of people was encouraged simply be¬ 
cause it aided the overall process of welding society together by well- 
timed and well-calculated action. Family and religious units were 
broken, the distinction between illegitimate and legitimate children 
was abolished, the small shopkeeper tended to disappear. Traditiona 
values were discredited, their eclipse stemming from the great crisis o 
1 93 °—33* Justice too was affected, while sexual relations were submitte 
to new ends concerned with the party. Veritable human stud farms 
were at its disposal, so that it could ensure its own regeneration. I he 
depersonalization of human associations isolated man from man, and an 
artificial hierarchy with its chosen leaders replaced the natural Inend- 
ships of the olden days. Systematic propaganda kept the people trom 
thinking. Indeed, the system was based on force and violence. It bo 

seduced and terrorized its adherents. 1 1 • ♦v, 

Working-class syndicalism had developed enormously during tbe 
days of William II and also of the Weimar Government; its relations 
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with the State had been extended and improved. Now the Labour 
Front compulsorily replaced syndicalism and the political parties which 
represented working-class interests. The United Front was taken under 
its control, and variety of opinion was suppressed. Thus Social Demo¬ 
cracy and the free Syndicates, whether they were Christian or Liberal, 
came to an end. The Nazis had understood; traditional syndicalism no 
longer possessed any driving-force. On the other hand, the industrialists 
had mistrusted Nazi working-class calls, so what was Dr Ley, leader of 
the Labour Front, to do? He seized control of the Syndicates. On May 1, 
1 933 > syndicalist organization gave in without even a show of 

resistance, without even a strike. After a false start the regime suddenly 
repudiated corporatism and destroyed the natural differences in society 
as they occurred among the working classes, just as they destroyed them 
over the whole range of social life. The Labour Front had a member¬ 
ship of twenty-five million. Anybody who worked outside the public 
services automatically belonged to it. It represented the complete 
atomization of the working classes; individual workers were members 
simply of the whole body. The heart of the Labour Front was its adminis- 
trative departments; they opened the way to absolute dictatorship. In 
a dition, the leaders of the Labour Front were party leaders, while the 
Labour Party itself was only a group within the party. 

The Chamber of National Economy subjected all the economic acti¬ 
vities of the Labour Front to its control. The belief that the tasks of the 
Labour Front were similar to the tasks of the employers had to be 
inculcated, even though the Front exercised neither an economic nor a 
political function. It certainly did not organize labour or the labour 
market. It indoctrinated the workers, and it taxed them while assuring 
posts of authority to party members. In other words, it kept up the 
process of atomization. Each and every worker was organized in this 
ashion irrespective of profession or social status. Bureaucratization was 
omplete; it authoritatively regulated relationships between workers 
net the nature of agreements between workers and employers. 

e n L“ i° r Collective contracts no longer existed. The worker 

His rhtf n Si 86 ™ 1 ? ° f “ em P lo y er > whom he regarded as a chief, 
tween 5 T* “ care ’ and Protection. The relationship be- 

nan.re ^P 0yerS , and employee was thus ‘of the community’ by its 
worker (Ah^t ’ ^ hls relationship between employer ( Arbeitsgeber) and 

w r ( ^ W) f ° ll0Wed the Principle of an especially Germanic 

mustalwavsbe‘f |; alled Gflgschajt-FuhreTtum . It implied that the chief 
Thofl Z l f ° ll0wed ’ by thos e who obeyed him. This doctrine was 
basis No nr ocratlc ideas as it could be, and possessed no legal 

showed^no no why an d^ 7 ™^ ** ™-kers, bur¬ 
law was destroyed d ° f pro S ress - In fact > th e normal rational 

troyed, and the working class was deprived of the 
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advantages of either individual or collective contracts. It was a rever¬ 
sion to the primitive state, if not to the ways of the Middle Ages. 

The Working Committees of the Weimar days were replaced by 
Vertrauensrate. These were not elected, and did not include any labour 
representatives. Labour was in this way isolated and terrorized, and this 
was, indeed, the real significance of social atomization. True Labour 
Tribunals were set up, but this amounted to a form of judicial sabotage. 
Even leisure was regimented. The famous slogan Kraft durch Freude 
(Strength through Joy) made it brutally clear that freedom of leisure 
was incompatible with the regime. Everything was directed towards 
productivity. Leisure and the pleasure that went with it were merely 
auxiliary to work, and pleasure assumed an official, regimented charac¬ 
ter. This was Prussian discipline in its most distorted form. 

Like all Nazi institutions, the system of wages and salaries was aimed 
at isolating a man the better to control him. The problem of unemploy¬ 
ment was solved to the detriment of the standard of living. Payment by 
results ( Leistungslohn ) was the rule, but sham political distinctions also 
counted. The inclusion of a ‘comrade’ within the racial income meant 
giving preferential treatment to certain groups. The magic of propa¬ 
ganda was there to throw a unifying veil over such artificial inequalities. 
The class struggle was thus reabsorbed into the social fabric. Worker 
and soldier once again mingled. Freedom signified the degree of skill 
that each one acquired, although this had to be submerged in the 
collective skill. Difficulties and injustices were thus covered over by a 

delusive mystique . 

What of the churches and of culture in such a melancholy atmos¬ 
phere? Hitler claimed that the German took his religion seriously. He 
was Christian or he was pagan, never the two together. Would he, then, 
preserve Judaic Christianity with the moderating effects of its com¬ 
passion, its dogma of Original Sin? Adopting a vigorous and heroic 
faith, he turned to the God who had been revealed to him through the 
German people, who was incarnate in the German blood and in er- 
man destiny. Thus there was to be no German Church, no German 
Christianity; people were either Christian or they were German. 
Germany wanted to feel that God was in her and in her alone. 

The Nazis intended to abandon Christianity for paganism, ine 
essential thing, they said, was that the German people should believe in 
themselves, so Christmas would be the festival of German heroism and 
German liberty, and Easter would be the resurrection of the Reich. Eet 
German bread and blood replace the things sacred to the Christian 
Communion. National Socialism would gather up the heritage ot the 
Church and of the Christian faith. The paganism of the ( peasant bc “ 
guiled Hitler; he saw it gushing up from under what he called the crus 
or veneer of Christianity. On August 27, I933> he declared: A new 
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conception of the world must ensure German unity. Christianity in its 
actual form can no longer rise to the demands that will henceforth have 
to be imposed upon those elements which guarantee German unity.” 

Hitler filled the role of a seer inspired by a biological mystique , stand¬ 
ing as the sworn enemy of liberal intellectualism. He dreamt of a new 
magical intuition that would reveal to man the meaning of the 
universe and of life, and of his mission here below. Hitler believed in 
the rebirth of humanity brought about by Germany. Wagner’s Parsifal 
was his favourite musical drama; its plot was symbolical of his own 
destiny. Klingsor s Castle was the home of all the sorcery from which 
Nazism claimed to turn away. This sorcery sprang from an intellectual¬ 
ism which had gone astray, and from an artificial culture that was the 
cause of decadence. The Kingdom of the Grail was Germany, of course, 
but a Germany that had fallen into apathy because she had been 
corrupted by alien influences. The secret of redemption which Parsifal 
guarded, and the victory he won over the forces of evil, were like a 

poetic anticipation of the tasks which Hitler intended to accomplish in 
this world. 


Between 1933 an d *939 the attitude of the Nazi leaders occasionally 
betrayed both hesitation and caution when they dealt with the question 
of religion. They refrained from brusque or brutal action, and pre¬ 
ferred to discredit the churches gradually by nibbling at them. The 
churches had, of course, been asked not to contradict German values, 
but what exactly did this mean? It meant only that they should deny 
themselves, and Goebbels presented Nazism to them as a religion which 
they had to respect. During the course of 1936 the Hitlerite leaders 
abandoned ‘positive,’ or ‘German’ Christianity because the new faith 
a to be preached. This new faith was paganism revived, a pseudo- 
mystical laicism. It was a topic dating from the Nuremberg Congress of 

Q? 3 ?’ tu * 5 mvolved more than just the separation of Church and 
Mate, rhe Church had to be destroyed, and the State had to be trans- 

orme into the Church. But it was useless to employ measures that 

were too crushing. The churches had to be burned in a slow fire; they 

ad to be prevented from breathing normally or functioning normally. 

he dream of German Christians was now shattered. The actions of 

a National Rd'g” th ' ^ ° f ' th ' church “ “ d °P'“ d »“ 

alreadiTd ^ S*’ be £ Un t0 d ° what foe-thinking and laicism had 
moral \ “• Franc !,-, But reh S 10us instruction was not replaced by 

Son ofT 8 r G n rCh SCh ° 0lS ’ and inStmCt0rs taught only the 

religion of the German Community mingled with Pan-Germanism 
came r to C no° n f t, ^ thol[cs doubled in violence soon after Hitler 

in The Star 6 " ^ Ca S 1Sm Wa$ n ° W faCC t0 face with the single party 

m the State and its leaders. In 1934-35 Rosenberg collected the argu¬ 
ments he needed to refute the attacks which had been made on his 
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Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts. He included them in a brochure with the 
title An die Dunkelmanner unserer £eit. He wanted to establish that the 
Roman universalism which was at the heart of the churches had always 
destroyed national characteristics. The dogmas of Rome, he stated, for¬ 
bade the German people from expressing their very nature, the 
originality they possessed. 

The Nazis took the first step by abolishing the Centre Party. Its dis¬ 
appearance as a political force was the sacrifice to which Catholics had 
to consent in order to obtain a workable legal charter. This was the 
Concordat with Rome which nullified all previous Concordats between 
the Papacy and the German States. Indeed, it was the first Concordat 
signed with the Reich as a whole, and it was ratified in September 1933. 
It held certain advantages for the Curia, and was a source of prestige for 
the Nazis. The text called upon the German Church to use its recog¬ 
nized authority and natural conservatism on behalf of the new regime. 
But the balances quickly tilted in favour of the Third Reich, and 
showed that it was still the same old game, with toleration on the sur¬ 
face and intolerance below. The negotiation of this Concordat broke 
Catholic resistance in advance. Promises about Catholic liberties 
which Article 1 mentioned were violated at will by the Nazis. Soon the 
church schools and the education of the young passed out of the hands 
of the Church, while the conflict between youthful Catholics and the 
Hitler Youth brought confusion into Catholic families. The Church 
temporarily contented herself with doctrinal arguments, and resorted 
to the methods which she had already employed before 1933 * 

After 1935 the conflict widened. The clergy found themselves in 
jeopardy, and the very existence of the Church was threatened. It was 
to be turned into a private community, and so left at the mercy of 
Nazism. Meanwhile Hitler journeyed to Rome, and the encyclical Mit 
brennender Sorge was issued. On his return he definitely condemned 
Catholicism. In effect, he stated that religion had to submit to the law 
of race. The regime next tried to smear the clergy and the religious 
orders over questions of money and morals. Trials of such offences 
could be staged at any time, while sentences for political misdemean¬ 
ours were soon added. The Nazis had by this time invoked the penal 
code which had been used in Prussia during the Kulturkampf. I he 
annexation of Austria in March 1938 doubtless eased the situation, 
especially when Monsignor Innitzer called upon the Austrian Catholics 
to “ thank God that a great political revolution has been brought abou 

without bloodshed.” Persecution was none the less treacl " e !' 0US J 
carried out in Austria as it had been in the Reich. Meanwhile th 
Sudeten Catholics showed that they were hardly more courageous. 

It would be unprofitable to review doctrinal questions which con¬ 
cerned the Lutheran Evangelical Church. The position of the German 
Christians did not change, while the mentality of the average Nazis had 
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by then been shown in all its clarity. It made the German saviour out 
of Hitler. “Christ came to us through Adolf Hitler,” they said. “We 
have only one duty to fulfil: to become Germans.” In 1934 the German 
Faith Movement came into being. Many Protestants put up a resis¬ 
tance, but naturally their attitudes varied. Some accepted a com¬ 
promise with the Nazis, while others proposed a single National Church 
which would rise of its own accord. Orthodox believers, however, 
affirmed the essential positions of evangelical belief. Karl Barth 
strongly supported the arguments with which the old-school Lutherans 
opposed the various dissident sections. 

The ecclesiastical problem was even more complex. A certain Pastor 
Muller was named Bishop of the Reich in 1933. The Protestants replied 
by naming Pastor Bodelschwingh, a candidate quickly swept aside by 
the Nazis, since Muller was the man of their choice. They had to put 
the hierarchical spirit—as they understood it—in place of the synodal 
spirit, and so the Fuhrerprinzip was introduced into the Church of the 
Reich. A Commissioner of State for Prussian Churches, Dr Jager was 
associated with Muller, and the dictatorship of these two ecclesiastical 
potentates was strengthened in 1934. However, it met with the energetic 
resistance of the Evangelical Church, and ended in 1935. Meanwhile 
the oppositional’ church ( Bekenntniskirche ) was established in May 
I 934 > an d played the part of a ‘ Confessional Front.” 

In September 1935 a notorious Nazi called Kerri had taken office in 
e Mirustry of Culture. He said he had been “ reborn through Adolf 
Hitler, the new “political Christ” (Staatschrist) . He raged against the 
Dishops, the theologians, the pastors, and the faithful. What was the 
purpose of these vexatious measures? The plain fact was that the Church of 
hnst existed It corned an area of the Third Reich which the Nazis could not 
P ‘Z e ;, n i. wh ?J? then, was the significance of the persecution? A 

rrr c °e n - t H ; s first trial r k piace ° n wi 

less der ra a° n Ca j mp ; Meanwhile the German Christians were no 
less decisively discredited. In reality no compromise was possible- it 

became a question of Nazi or Christian? As for the German Christians 
th^Nazis tltaT? th ^ N ,? Z1S g °° d Protestants - Henceforward 

^ —ed what J s test, 

the B fo C unt e of h a er suDeri a ^ ^ a t0 the authentic Nordic idea, 

facial. Some races sim^'ho^ 

? ut d how rv d a 2^23 

which ibXmmdSL H r a 0f War? The old antithesis 

m undDran S, and afterwards Wagnerian opera, had made 
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fashionable, reappeared in vulgarized form. Where there was a racial 
mixture external constraints ruled. But if the German people acquired 
racial purity they would also come into possession of spontaneity and 
genius. This would guarantee the unprecedented expansion of Nordic 
culture. 

On the strength of these puerile and elementary notions the Nazis 
launched out against the universal character of science and art. They 
were, in fact, borrowing a theme which Spengler had already heavily 
orchestrated in his Untergang des Abendlandes . Scientific research and 
artistic creation were not the same in every nation, so there had to be a 
specifically German science and art. That alone mattered. Had not 
Nordic man discovered and explained the world as it is actually 
known? Was it not Copernicus who showed us that the earth revolved 
round the sun, and was he not a Nordic? 

Nazism claimed to bring a really popular culture to Germany. Work 
was deserving of honour, whatever its nature. And because workers 
had a nostalgia for a new life, why should not the mysteries of German 
art and science be revealed to them? Technique and art had to blend 
in with the lives of all. Yet these were not new ideas; the Social Demo¬ 
crats had popularized them soon after World War I. 

The complete freedom of German science was proclaimed, tied to 
the racialist conception of the world alone. Jewish and liberal science, 
those poisons of the spirit, were no longer wanted. Science avoided 
withering intellectualism only if it plunged its roots into the obscure 
and fruitful depths of race, and turned its back on research, which was 
carried out in a spirit of false objectivity and indifference. Its freedom 
would be of a purely ‘energetic’ order, and it would place itself at the 
service of the racial people. These were the principles which the uni¬ 
versities had in future to obey. 

The humanism of Leibnitz, Lessing, Herder, and Goethe—sacred 
names—had, according to the Nazis, sinned because of its excessive 
cosmopolitanism. The irreconcilable divergence between original and 
national cultures was the only one of their ideas it was necessary to 
retain. True nature was merged in the national destiny. Science and 
art, like politics, had to obey the eternal laws of life, known to Hitler as 
der Ursinn der Dinge. It was the same with technology which had to be 
separated from private and selfish interests. Scientist, artist, an tec ni 
cian were by the same token “soldiers of the Reich.” Their business was 
to liquidate the corrupt art of the nineteenth century. How could t is 
decadent art be compared to the ‘eruptive’ music of Beethoven and 
Wagner, the ‘ interiorized ’ painting and ‘moving architecture of the 

Nordics? . . _ f 

These principles even prevailed in the field of education. The prim¬ 
ary school was reorganized, and it provided the foundations of a ne 
political education. In secondary education the whole trend was 
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towards a study of German, a racial interpretation of German history, 
and biology as a science of races. Finally the study of geo-politics and’ 
the surrounding world became compulsory in the universities. If 
studies in English predominated it was to remind the Anglo-Americans 
that they were cousins and blood-brothers of the Germans. 

We know what consequences followed the spread of these ideas. 
Nobody in Germany has forgotten the national exhibition over which 
Ilitler presided as judge, or the opening in Munich of a travelling 
exhibition of Degenerate Art.” This was a truly disgraceful venture. 
The Nazi purification’ affected all the museums, art galleries, and 
modern collections, and how can we assess the evils that such propa¬ 
ganda, such terrible simplifications, raised in the German spirit? 
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THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL BASES OF THE SYSTEM 


D avid roiisset described National Socialism as a “plebian defence 
round monopolistic capitalism.” It is an exact and gripping 
phrase. Can we doubt that the middle classes, the urban proletariat, 
and the peasantry had been cruelly exploited? The regime peddled 
“large-scale and small-scale Socialism” in order to dupe them immedi¬ 
ately after the tribulations which they had suffered. It is this deception 
we have to explain. 

Friedrich Neumann, perspicacious as usual, showed us that National 
Socialism was more closely linked to the Weimar regime than is 
generally supposed. In fact. National Socialism added little to the 
organization already existing in 1932. In suggesting this Neumann 
confirmed that the great deception began the moment World War I 
came to an end. 


I. The Links with the Past 

The Twenty-five Point Programme of 1920 allowed for the economic 
reorganization of Germany on a corporative basis. The regime was still 
loyal to this objective after Hitler took power. The idea dated back to 
the period of German Romanticism. Adam Muller, who opposed the 
division of society into classes, outlined an organization of the State in 
which industry would be integrated within the sphere of politics. Hege 
had also talked about establishing corporations between private and 
public law. Certain revolutionaries had proposed a Chamber for Social 
Affairs alongside a political chamber at the Frankfurt Parliament o 
1848. They were alarmed by the destruction of the artisan class, and 

were afraid of proletarian radicalism. , 

Between 1871 and 1918 both Bismarck and William II had aban¬ 
doned the corporative idea, which contained in it an irreconcilable 
contradiction. Productive capacity had developed to an extraordinary 
degree because of industrial scope, but when the Reich entere . wor # 
markets it was late in the day. It commanded only weak P oslt ’° ns 
the international field, and was therefore unable to find an outlet 1 
the mass of its products, which had increased sevenfold between 1 
and 1913. Industrial concentration was such that productivity ba 
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grown three times as fast as the number of businesses. There was a crisis 

in agriculture, a slow decline of industry, which was going prematurely 

out of date, an inadequate supply of raw materials, and sales that were 

disproportionate to export demands. We have noted the results of this 
economic disequilibrium. 

What went on under the Weimar Government? 

Though the War had provoked an unprecedented crisis in agricul¬ 
ture, the situation had somewhat eased. The economic and financial 
difficulties of 1929-32 meant that agriculture offered almost no further 
outlets for industrial products. Between 1925 and 1929 German indus¬ 
try had had all the difficulty in the world in getting back to its 1913 
level. Although progress had been made in certain branches, Germany 
had not held her place in world production. The tragedy of unemploy¬ 
ment between 1930 and 1932 was unavoidable, since production had 
not expanded sufficiently to absorb the catastrophic numbers of un¬ 
employed. The great contradictions of the period were shown up in the 
growth of foreign debts, the results of inflation, the social upheavals of 
1931 and 1932, and the strangulation of the home market. Germany 
occupied sixth place in world production towards the end of the 
Weimar period. There were several million unemployed, and the whole 
of the economic machine, as well as the banking system, were totally 


The Reich could either enlarge the home market by substituting 
collective ownership for private ownership, devalue in spite of the 
inflation of 1922-23, or accept the financial aid proposed by the West¬ 
ern nations In fact, none of these solutions seemed acceptable. The 
Germans adopted a fourth solution: they opened up the home market to 
industry through a programme of public works and through massive rearmament 
in order to make sure of foreign markets through conquest , violence, and war. 
7 was the ultimate cause of Hitler’s rise to power. In effect, it meant 
? U - P t0 defeat by draggin & the middle classes and a demoralized 
IZT? int ° War by USmg Suitable demagogic methods. War was to 
LleH ‘‘7 77? neS f ° r unitarianism over federalism once the so- 

called slavery of Versailles” had been destroyed. It was also to restore 

en urn ThaJ?* Whkh had been grilled, and 

should l Pr ° perty ° Wners of the u PP er bourgeoisie 

popular ha m beir * eadersbip - The Ar my was to be restored on a more 
P pular basis than before through the agency of the party. 


buuhe SoSil a ' J , b T P r °P° sed m th ' Weimar Assembly, 

Sion in f, 'f , S, " zh ' ,mer h / d P rot ested vigorously against the inciu- 

gav” "ancdon m'T T“ fr °" Professions, because such a step 
const,tuted to play the most modest of parts. The corporative idea 
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seems to have reached Germany from Italy. Fascism and the Papal 
Encyclical of 1931 were its authentic sources. Moreover, the doctrines 
of the Austrian Othmar Spann had done not a little to discredit 
Parliamentarianism and encourage reactionary corporatism. But it 
would be mistaken to believe that this new ideology had served to 
modify the organization of affairs under the Weimar Government and 
before the Hitlerite regime. 

Ownership of the means of production remained in private hands, 
and the labour market was regulated by well-recognized methods. The 
Federation of Employers discussed collective contracts with the labour 
organizations. It also regulated the market for consumer goods through 
the cartels, trusts, and combines in such a way as to fix selling prices 
and determine the conditions of exchange. In addition it endeavoured 
to bring influence to bear upon the economic and financial policies of 
the Government through an organization of a political nature estab¬ 
lished on a territorial basis and functional basis. Under the Weimar 
Government the political organization of business had retained its 
extremely imposing structure since the creation of the Reichsverband 
der Deutschen Industrie (National Union of German Industry), 
founded in 1919, and the Zentralausschuss der Unternehmerverbande 
(Central Committee of Business Enterprises), founded in 1920. 

Dr Ley organized both the Labour Front and the German economy 
on a corporative basis at the beginning of the Hitlerite regime, but his 
attempt foundered on the contradictions existing between the corpora¬ 
tive method and the party, whose sole thought was for politics. Doubt¬ 
less the origins of Nazism lay in a sort of popular revolt against the 
prevarications of capitalism, which were as rampant in Germany as 
they were elsewhere. However, Ley abandoned corporative methods as 
soon as Rosenberg lodged a protest against them. Once the corporative 
idea was diverted from its true purpose, the cartels exploited it by 
rigorous application of the dictatorial Fiihrerprinzip- Corporations are 
truly autonomous bodies, but they were replaced by organs of the 
State. Once again the process began at the top and worked its way 
downward. The pre-eminence of politics was thus restored, even 
strengthened. No responsible Nazi had any idea of abolishing private 
property, and, in the end, the organization of affairs in the Third Reich 
came to resemble that of the Weimar Republic, was in reality an 

extension of it. ... 

Included in it on a territorial and functional basis were the activities 

of individual businesses, of the labour market, and of the State, wit^ ^ 
stronger executive machinery; especially the big monopolies, w ic 
had established the closest ties between the economy and politics. 
National Socialism knew how to issue orders that were congenial to the 
aspirations of the German people. This was the reason for its rise to 
power. It was supported by the directors of the big combines, by the 
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big companies through their many holdings, and by the banks because 
it had become the defender of private ownership. So much for the pre¬ 
tended revolution, for Socialist Nationalism. 

It was not a matter of reverting to competitive capitalism, which the 
Weimar Republic itself had eliminated; the only question was the 
setting up of a permanent authoritarian organization to perpetuate 
private ownership, an organization intended to exercise absolute power 
over workers, consumers, and the State. Every remaining method of 
fighting against the tyranny of monopolies vanished. State intervention 
was the crux of the problem, for the State could either restrict mono¬ 
polies in order to safeguard the interests of the people or, in particular, 
strengthen these by incorporating all businesses within the network of 
industrial organizations. The State, as Neumann so excellently put it, 
was to become the weapon by which the masses were to be completely subjected 
to the policies of huge industrial empires in the midst of the nation. The Third 
Reich, like the Weimar Republic after the stabilization of the mark and 

Hindenburg’s election, was as far from democracy as it could possibly 
be. 

What was Nazism going to do? It concluded the economic, social, 

and political processes which had taken shape within the Weimar 

Reich after the inflation. It subjected the State to industrial rulers within a 

political organization in which no form of control originating with the people was 

possible , in which the autonomy of the labour organizations and freedom of 

criticism were wholly destroyed. With this result achieved, Hugenberg and 

his associates could withdraw and savour the fruits of their victory out¬ 
side the Government. 


II. Early Points of View and Theories before Taking Power 

From 1919 to 1933 a number of theorists in Germany debated 
economic and financial problems. Many of them had no direct con¬ 
nexions with the Hitlerite movement, but more or less agreed with it. 
As for the Nazis, their 1920 programme had outlined their essential 

nesis. Amateur economists had provided them with some of the ele¬ 
ments of their doctrine. 

Rathenau was inspired by ideas which bordered upon ‘euplutism.’ 1 
^ rotating against mechanization, he dreamt of a community organized 
m t e sense of the spirit,” a necessary return to true Germanism, 
om which the dictatorship of the proletariat and selfish capitalism 
nPQc C ° b ^ barred He knew better than anybody the curious weak- 
t . CS °\. the Wdmar Republic, realizing that a plutocracy enriched by 

threat ? u° f W n r hovered above the poverty-stricken multitudes 
^ tened by collapse of the currency. Moreover, he took his theory 

1 A word not used of the wealthy classes in a benevolent or generous sense. 
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of the new State, of the * social model” that the future Germany ought 
to be, further than a dilettante like Count Keyserling. He cherished the 
vision of an elite founded upon natural talent alone, of a society 
governed by this elite, in which every workman, however humble, 
would have his place and be respected. 

Finally, he wanted the Corporative State in which all Germans 
would become workers with equality of rights and responsibilities, classi¬ 
fied by professional categories alone; a State which would assume 
entirely new relations between rulers and ruled, based this time on 
mutual control. This State Rathenau visualized in the form of a supreme 
body set above Parliament and the Professional Councils which were to 
crown the Corporations. This is, in fact, the sort of State which would 
have laboured for the reconstruction of Europe. 

Though he was not a Nazi, and though he was very sceptical of the 
final triumph of Nazism, Oswald Spengler drew close to it by extolling 
authority and inner discipline with a view to determined action in the 
world outside. His Caesarism, grounded in providence, was not so far 
removed from the Fuhrerprinzip , and, like the Nazis, he freely mingled 
politics and war. In his opinion the political Ccesar had to prevail over 
the economic Caesars. This did not, of course, endear him to the 
German industrialists. In addition, Spengler did not want the free play 
of individual initiative suppressed. 

Moeller van den Bruck saw the future of Germany in the form of 
closer and closer union between Prussia and the Reich. He wanted 
Sparta and Athens at one and the same time. He reproached 
the Bismarckian State with having become addicted to a sort of econo¬ 
mic romanticism lacking internal mastery, hence lacking real classical 
quality. He viewed the Germany of William II as bereft of ideas and 
resting on the laurels of the unity it had temporarily achieved. As we 
have seen, he wanted a revolution that was national as well as social , 
capable of taking its place between Western Democracy and Russian 
Communism. To him Social Democracy was simply ‘liberalized 
Socialism. Yet he thought German Socialism had come to maturity 
since 1918, and would, in consequence, “win the revolution.” 

He came close to Hitlerism with his idea of a sort of whirlwind which 
would seize the German people, give them new cohesion, restore their 
freedom, and ensure their collective and total regeneration. This whirl¬ 
wind signified an “irruption from the inside to the outside.” The taste 
for adventure, for conquest, for enterprise, urged by the concerns of 
overpopulation, constituted in his eyes the true greatness of Germany. 
Prussia was there to organize and direct the masses, to give reality to 
the myth of the Reich. War was sacred, since Germany would realize 
herself through it and in it. Moeller dreamt of Socialist Nationalism, 
which would revive the consciousness of the proletariat. The soul of the 
Socialism was planned, communal economy. Moeller’s vision almost 
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mingled with the visions of Rathenau or Keyserling. To revive the 
methods and ideas implied by the terms employer and proletariat, to 
re-attach the proletariat to its national roots: such should be the aim, 
since real competition had meaning only when it was between nations. 

Thus Moeller rescued the concept of the Leader, the Fiihrer. 
Unlike Rathenau, he did not want the system of corporations to be 
settled in advance. It was for the Leader to construct it, for him to 
bring about national solidarity. Moeller was, nevertheless, far removed 
enough from true Nazism and the Totalitarian State. To him the ideal 
community was an organic whole made up of collective units ( Ver - 
btinde ), each of which possessed relative autonomy. There would be 
federal bodies or regions, political corporations (Stande) considered 
from the standpoint of normal relations with the Government, as well 
as economic corporations, viewed in the light of their own activities 
and their associations with the national economy. 

Moeller idealized Germany, her Third Reich, her coming hegemony 
of Europe. Is it, therefore, surprising that he committed suicide when 
confronted with the rise of Hitlerism and the tragic realities of the day? 


The theorists who came between the early writers and the Nazi 
leaders themselves were more realistic. They were convinced of the 
failure and decadence of modern capitalism, and sought a new order 
of society without reverting to traditional Socialism. They too con¬ 
ceived of a revolution brought about by the whole people. 

Eugen Rosenstock saw clearly that, after 1648 and the Peace of 
Westphalia, Germany could make a revolution only by a break with 
the international order aimed at producing a galvanic effect internally, 
and a sudden contraction of the national body. Strong in this convic¬ 
tion, he caught a glimpse of the Model State, the “universal labora¬ 
tory” of which Keyserling had spoken. He idealized the past and the 
future, but along historical lines which he knew extremely well. 

With Carl Schmitt, the future accredited jurist of Nazism, we draw 
cAoser . t0 ec onomic Hitlerism. This lawyer was the declared enemy of 
o eimar pluralism, of the restricted collective units that ruined the 
nation as a whole. He wondered whether Germany could be turned 
into a corporative State provided with a single party, in imitation of 
taiy or Russia. He did not seem to believe it, and asked himself where 
the limit between rights and selfish interests lay in relation to the great 
odies constituted in the midst of the nation. First of all he looked to- 
ards the President as the fixed point, as the future head of the 
ationa! Economy He did not forget that from 1923 until 1924 the 

monZ ent a,r ‘f y ^ Pl “ ary P0 »“ s f “ Purpost of 

was not t an n organization. Briefly, he saw a Germany which 

was potentially the Totalitarian State. 

Though Fried stated that a solution of this nature implied economic 
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and financial autarchy, his analysis could have completed that of 
Schmitt. From his book Das Ende des Kapitalismus emerged the idea that 
Western capitalism had come to grief, that the mistakes of German 
mechanization had provoked an economic collapse that could be 
warded off only through a planned economy of an autarchic nature. 
It meant the new fusion between State and Society as it had been pre¬ 
pared abroad by Jouhaux, Hoover, Snowden, Mussolini, and Stalin. If 
State and people identified their cause every nation could demand the 
space it required to feed itself and to expand. In other words, an 
adequate economic field. It would ask its planned economy to satisfy 
its needs, instead of creating something new. 

Fried found fault with money, which had become a purely abstract 
concept, an end in itself, intended for profit alone, for dividends yielded 
by businesses. He had a glimpse of the general atomization of the body 
social; of monetary unity, commercial unity, and the unity of labour 
being lost, like atoms, in the vast mass of industrial productivity. The 
Americanization of Germany seemed to him evident. Was it a land in 
which capitalism should be more solidly established, in which the 
disproportion between frozen capital and working or creative capital 
should be far more considerable? Towards 1930 it was impossible to set 
even half its installations going. Further, a gulf was being fixed between 
haves and have-nots. 

Hence the pathetic appeal. Nations were influenced by a movement 
at once national and social. They tended to create closed systems. There¬ 
fore suspend payment of reparations, raise customs barriers erected 
round national economies, perfect cartels and Syndicates by linking them 
with the State in a definite way. The authoritarian State would be Ger¬ 
many’s salvation. Responsibility could pass from the private sphere to 
the State. Making use of its sovereignty, the State should create new 
money having no direct relation with the gold that was forcibly kept 
within the country. In March 1933 Fried besought the rulers of Ger¬ 
many to liquidate Hugenberg and his outmoded capitalism, to organize 
corporations, and found in Germany a social solidarity that was not to 
be confused with Communism. 

Others who belonged to this same group of writers declared that 
Hitlerite National Socialism was obviously addressed to a decadent bourgeoisie. 
They had no belief in Hitler’s star; they knew he was financially 
embarrassed. They did not realize, however, that ‘decadent’ capitalism 
meant to turn to the demagogue Hitler for its salvation. Some were 
tempted by the solution Mosley was proposing in Britain. He wante 
everybody to share in the nation’s productivity, and spoke of giving t e 
middle class the security it desired, of giving the proletariat the dignities 
of life, and of providing the national framework with an indispensa e 
solidity. There were also the ones who advised Germany to look to er 
alliance with Russia. 
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Meanwhile how was the Nazi ideology in financial and economic 
matters built up? 

Nationalization of the great business combines and the participation 
of everybody in the profits of industry were two features of the 1920 
Programme. Reading Mein Kampf and noting Hitler’s experiences in 
Vienna, it is easy to be persuaded that he understood the social drama 
of the times, the hostility between middle classes and proletariat, how 
impossible it was for capitalism to keep the masses living on in a state 
of unemployment. 

Hitler had had a vivid impression of Gottfried Feder’s ideas when he 
listened to this amateur economist in the early days of Nazism. In his 
ingenuous enthusiasm he believed he had found the eternal verity, the 
star to follow. He did not consider that he had to please the multitudes 
by satisfying their immediate aspirations. On the contrary, he believed 
a rigorous system, a pitiless dictatorship, had to be exercised for their 
good. From earliest days the demagogue took himself for a great 
reformer who would not be understood. 


Feder revealed to him that the people had to be freed from their 
servitude to the payment of interest on money (^insknechtsschaft). There 
was to be a new offensive, doubtless unexpected, against loans on 
interest. The Lutheran Church, following the example of Catholicism, 
had long maintained this the subject of traditional protest in Germany; 
so much so that a number of imperialists under William II had in 


return protested against Lutheran anti-capitalism. What is important 
is the distinction established by Feder between ‘grasping’ [raffend) 
capital and ‘creative’ [schaffend) capital. The former of these terms was 
ostensibly aimed at Western capitalism, Jewish and international. In 
principle the latter applied to German capitalism. With the national 
revolution in view, the national economy had to break with the inter¬ 
national capitalism of the Stock Exchanges, and German capitalism 
had to show that it was capable of taking the lead in affairs and paying 
the masses with words by talking of Socialist Nationalism. 

enceforth the capitalist would serve the nation through a form of 
Rational Socialism. Having destroyed Marxism, the Nazi system main¬ 
lined the positions of capitalism by demanding that it should conform 
o its own National Socialist views. To fight against International 
capitalism was to fight for the economic independence of Germany, 
and thus for her political liberty. The Nazi programme therefore in- 
olved a complete break with the system of international finance, the 
o esale liquidation of reparations and of foreign debts. This liquida- 

had T 7 r d p° Ut m 1 German y from ! 932 . Thus the old idea which 

'1 8 \ ed the Bl s ma rckian State in its struggle against Socialism was 

dereH M ^ Western ca P italism > it was said again, engen- 

Zr t lTT aS . US C ° m P. lement - The German conception of W 
an ru V national capital would save Germany by taking her out 
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of the clutches of plutocracy and Socialism, which were the most 
formidable international forces. Capital, reunited with the nation, 
would save the State, instead of ruining it. An independent national 
economy, once it had been made healthy, would assure the labourer 
bread and work. This was the great Hitlerite slogan. After the horrors 
of inflation and the follies of foreign loans, autarchy took on the air of a 
beneficent act of providence. 

In the final analysis, Hitlerism reverted to the idea that, during the 
Weimar period, had guided the Stresemanns, the Schachts, the von 
Seeckts. It consisted of integrating the forces and activities of the 
country within a fiercely nationalist policy. It was what the theorists 
under William II once called “true German democracy.” The chapter 
on the Syndicates in Mein Kampf revealed Hitler’s true mind. The 
workers shunned Nazism because they were grouped into Syndicates. 
If they had formed these Syndicates it was because of errors committed 
by the bourgeoisie. The distinction between ‘creative’ capital and 
‘grasping’ capital corresponded to the distinction between the average 
protective Syndicate and the Syndicate which was an instrument of 
the working-class struggle. This fallacious argument prepared the way 
for Hitlerite pseudo-corporatism. Hitler claimed to correct the capitalist 
employer and the syndicalist worker “in the national sense.” The 
principle of Fiihrer und Gefolgschaft dominated the whole of the national 
economy. This was the principle by which the Leader, as a dictator, 
commanded those who were under his orders and had to follow him. 
Strikes were no longer permitted as a means of bringing pressure to 
bear. Employers and workers were asked to renounce their selfishness. 
In fact, an entirely proletarianized and submissive mass, which was 
more and more absorbing the middle classes, found itself delivered into 
the hands of the employers. The Nordic race would reconcile the classes 
which the Marxist Jew had set at each other’s throats. National Social¬ 
ism would construct the organic, functionary State. Iron justice would 
compel every individual to act in the interests of all. But this planned, 
autarchic economy was to be placed only at the service of armaments. 
Nazism united the Hammer, Sword, and Mind under the sign of the 
swastika. All this, of course, had nothing in common with a truly cor¬ 
porative State. 

“Rid of the influence of the true revolutionaries, wrote tto 
Strasser, 

Hitler crowded on full sail and made in the direction of the old-school 
reactionaries. There was no longer any barrier to a close a liance wi 
capitalism and heavy industry. Through his connexions with ric an in u 
ential magnates Hitler promised himself the complete conquest o ort ern 
Germany, the right to speak publicly in Berlin, and the chance of ousting 

Gregor Strasser. 

In his summary Bettelheim stated that “at home the Nazis ha 
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no idea how to master the contradictions inherent in monopolistic 
capitalism, the more so because they were in alliance with financial 
capitalism.” Nazism was linked up with the regressive character of 
monopolistic capitalism so apparent in Germany. 


III. The National E conomy Third “Reich " 

What emerges from this exposition is that there was no truly coherent 
economic doctrine under the Nazi regime. The general welfare set 
above the particular interest, the fallacious distinction between 
‘creative’ and ‘grasping’ capitalism, employer and workmen subject 
to the Totalitarian State: here were slogans that caught the ear of the 
masses. The effective organization was purely pragmatic, shaped for 
the greatest possible efficiency and maximum production with a view 
to war. Little by little Feder disappeared. The 1920 Programme was 
no more than a distant memory. Hitler flattered the landowners and 
the industrialists simultaneously. Far from attacking them, he lavished 
his praises upon them. 


‘"'The social and economic structure of Germany was not sensibly 
modified by the Third Reich. Opposition between town and country, 
between the various social classes, the situation between private business 
and capitalist ownership, and the problem of State intervention re¬ 
appeared within the framework of the totalitarian regime, but such 
questions were kept under by a dictatorship which could do anything 
except modify the foundations and structure of the national economy. 

— Agriculture, which contributed only a fifth of Germany’s total pro¬ 
duction in 1927-28, witnessed a regular reduction in the number of 
people living by agricultural pursuits and forestry. On the other hand, 
the number of people who gained their livelihood as artisans, particu¬ 
larly in industry and commerce, kept an overwhelming predominance. 
Employees in the public and private services were also legion; they had 
increased by one-third. The number of people in commerce and in 
transport remained steady. In consequence the urban element con- 
mue to predominate over the rural element? The immense develop¬ 
ment 0 trusts, cartels, banks, and the official oureaucracy created a 
monstrous parasitism. On the whole the organization of high capitalism 
encouraged and sustained pseudo-Socialist demagogy.- _ 

Because of the increasing concentration of industry the number of 
emp oyers dropped. Home industry represented barely a tenth of the 

<!?* S K WOrk - Pnvate bureaucrac y seem ed to develop faster than, 

Brieflv b ^ eauC , rac > r ‘ The working proletariat grew only slowly, 
efly, independent persons represented 16*2 per cent, employees and 

DroletarL^ ntS n° ^ ^ Cent *’ artlsan families 9-8 per cent., and the 
proletariat 53-6 per cent., of the total population on the eve of the 
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' Second World War. As against workers, employees, civil servants, and 
I domestics, corresponding to five-sixths of the population, people of 
independent means owning private property and capital made up only 
one-sixth. They alone possessed the means of production. 

The regime emphasized the conservative character of peasant hold¬ 
ings. Laws passed in 1933 and 1936 made “family property’’ of the 
small holdings, rendering them beyond forfeit and beyond seizure. In 
1 938, J 323,ooo of these family holdings ( Erbhofe ) represented 32 per 
cent, of cultivated area. The law concerning repurchase of lands 
belonging to the big landowners was not even applied. Agricultural 
capitalism remained powerful because of its marketable production and 
_its financial resources. 

/ 7 ’ In the towns privately owned business fell into three well-recognized 
I forms—light industry, artisan work, and small trading. These elements 
were squeezed out by pressure from the trusts. Between 1 93 2 an( ^ *939 
several tens of thousands of businesses disappeared. Opportunities for 
.concentrating multiplied. The food co-operatives were dissolved. In 
compensation the middle classes of the cities were in e very wa y given 
the feeling that their security was better guaranteed..,.. 

Capitalist ownership, which had become collective and social, re¬ 
mained dominant in the spheres of industry, commerce, and transpor¬ 
tation. The social benefits of their activities were divided between pay¬ 
ment of salaries and of income from capital. From 1933 un ^ * 93 ® 
these revenues from capital increased from 6*6 milliards to 15 milliard 
Reichsmarks, while wages remained stationary at a level barely ade¬ 
quate to working-class needs. Small capitalists who were bond- or 
stock-holders were eliminated. A minority with large holdings in the 
monopolies dominated the scene. Nazi legislation strengthened the 
rights of employers. How can the term ‘planning’ fit a regime which 
abandoned the elementary means of production to private ownership? 
Working-class syndicalism was absorbed into the officially organized 
Labour Front. Employers were no longer free to increase wages. The 
system was thus completely rigid at its lower levels, but did not prevent^ 
substantial profits from being made at the top. The employer chose his 
employees and workmen, concluded buying and selling arrangements, 
sited his installations, and made his own financial contacts. T^he on y ^ 
limitations imposed upon him concerned his ability to fix prices, ma e 
purchases abroad, obtain rare products, and make capital investments. 
The whole aim was to prevent competition between individuals. But 
how successful was it? It was not entirely successful because there were 
trade and manufacturing secrets and rivalry between the various 
monopolies. Methods of organization and concentration also varied, 
but it was all for the purpose of increasing their profits. 

The concentration of business continued. 361,866 in 1932 became 
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320,268 by 1937. This included 94,000 engaged in industry and 
199,000 in trade. 

t. The growth in the power of monopolies was thus constant. Indeed, 
we may say that National Socialism saved the cartels which had been 
threatened by the depression which had occurred between 1929 and 
1932 during the Governments of Briining, von Papen, and von 
Schleicher. They had to be either broken up or maintained at the 
expense of the consumer. The policy adopted yielded contradictory re¬ 
sults. This was why the Nazis when they gained power settled on a new 
policy for the cartels. The law of 1923 was modified by a decree of 
J ul Y * 5 > r 9335 making the formation of cartels compulsory. Cartels had, 
in fact, been assigned a chosen place in war preparations. The aim was 
to restrain production and the capacity for production. This brought/ 
a protest from both the theorists and directors, including Schacht and! 
Brinckmann. Cartels, under pressure from the Totalitarian State, be-\ 
came the means of providing full employment. 1 

Organizations such as cartels, trusts, and combines operated on the ' 
basis of majority decisions, and did not apply the Fiihrerprinz,ip. It was 
the richest and most influential members who made the decisions. The 
whole structure of business came under the control of the cartels, and 
the magnates skilfully hid their autocracy behind the network of freshly 
created cartels. Centralization reached a degree of perfection hitherto 
unknown. Everything done was in the interests of concentration, of the 
Germanization’ of industry. Capitalists may no longer have been 
simply rentiers living on their dividends, but neither were managers 
any longer simply salaried persons. They played the part of employers, 
and improved their financial positions to the best of their ability. 
Competition led to struggles at the higher levels. One such struggle 
gave Frick and Goring their chance to get the better of Thyssen, since 
the Mate reserved the right to intervene when these rivalries broke out.. 

We see, therefore, that, though the system was based on a planned 
economy, there was room for free enterprise, which had in no sense 
oisappeared. It was even said that private enterprise was more lively 

han ever before, and that energetic co-operation had assured its success, 
oht remained the soul of an expansive economy. 

tll “ Rdch the State intervened to a considerable extent 

ugh the agency of Nazi officials, rather than through legislation. 

r. Calculated t0 strengthen the existing capitalistic 

thfnumh° n ' f ° ., begln , Wlth ’ pHvate enter P rise was stimulated, and 
to meet ^ 1 " duStn . al unde rtakings was greatly increased in order 

theneri Th Pr0b i. em of ^employment. Monopolies were also streng- 

adonted wb !f b bad read Y continued measures already 

dopte d by the Weimar Government, ended in 1934. Then on Sep- 

mber 24 1934, came the Schacht Plan for the control of imports and 

on November 5 ,he plan for the control of prices. In ,935 Schachi “at 
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appointed Minister of National Economy, compulsory military service 
was introduced, and Germany broke away from the League of Nations. 
In 1936 came the re-militarization of the Rhineland and the Four-year 
Plan. But it is wrong to imagine that the Nazis had begun the national¬ 
ization of business in Germany. There was no State capitalism under 
their direction. Doubtless State intervention in the Reich had more 
importance than anywhere else, yet the Nazis had made no funda¬ 
mental changes in the field of nationalization. Public capital never 
really threatened or destroyed the power of private capital. 

The party sphere developed alongside the nationalized sphere with 
surprising rapidity, especially after the conquest of Austria in 1938. 
The creation of the giant Goring’s Werke was only an attempt to set 
the domination of the party on a solid economic basis. Moreover, the 
party had control of other combines. The old bureaucracy and the 
industrial magnates had only contempt for this sort of gangsterism, 
while the activities of private capitalism were scarcely affected. We 
should note that the Nazis themselves made the limitations of autarchy 
conspicuous by recognizing the importance of foreign trade. 

The one certainty is that great capitalist finance played the dominant 
role. The Nazis did nothing to diminish its importance. If anything, 
they increased that importance. There was, of course, nothing ‘socialist’ 
about it in the proper sense of the term. Various economic groups, 
Reich unions, compulsory cartels, organs of economic direction, and 
monopolies set up by Big Business, were simply given extra powers by 
the Nazis. Moreover , the force of public authority stood behind their economic 
power. The judicial and police machinery of the State could impose upon all 
capitalists the decisions taken by the directors of such organs. In this respect the 
State intervened to a great extent in the field of production and trans¬ 
portation. The State limited collective ownership and restored the 
economy to private ownership. It also developed sectors of production 
which had been nationalized with the needs of a war economy in view, 
put the brakes on production, or gave it a different direction. The 
national economy was gravely distorted by German plans; it became 
lopsided because heavy industries had such importance in rearmament. 
The State became the Reich’s most important borrower, but alienate 
itself from capitalist finance by favouring inflated credit. This was a 
threat to the national economy, but was indispensable to rearmament 

and war. , , 

The Nazi State gave wide sanction to high prices for goods produced 

by the monopolies. Excessive profit-making was thus encouraged. At the 
same time, its chief concern was to maintain low wages, and it proved 
to be capitalism’s best ally on this vital issue. Allocation of revenues 
and fiscal policy proved likewise that the regime was wholly dedicated 
to the causes of Fascism and bourgeois capitalism. The Nazi State was 
the friend of capitalist finance, with the political, military, and financia 
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forces at its disposal, as well as those economic forces represented by 

monopoly capital and the banks. Indeed, Nazi politics in every way 

tended to subordinate the national interests to those of capitalist 
finance. 

Nevertheless this policy foundered on the difficulties met by the 
producers themselves. The home market was too restricted, and 
Germany was gradually being driven out of world markets. 

We must very particularly emphasize that the efficiency of this vast organization 
would not have been nearly as great but for the degree of perfection it had already 
attained in the Weimar days. This is the most important factor of all. 
From 1925, during Republican days, various centres, groups, and 
chambers had been formed for collecting, studying, and collating 
indispensable information. Private enterprise and the State were then 
already in close association, and the State bureaucracy used its influ¬ 
ence to obtain such information and stimulate private action. After all, 
had not the Weimar Government organized the cartel system? And 
had not the Ministerial bureaucracy proved its great efficiency in laying 
the foundations of a large-scale war economy? Had not the workers and 

cities, the States, all made intensive 
efforts in the interests of military and industrial rearmament by a 

formidable development of their discipline and their technical skills. 

The jYa ^ ls sim Ply continued the contribution which the Weimar Government 
had already made towards the economy and the war effort; they added nothing 
essential to it. The profits made by the monopolies gave the whole 
machinery its motive force, but only a totalitarian political power 
could have made it both legal and effective. The whole enigma of 
Nazism lies in this. All the rest was mere propaganda to induce the 
masses to collaborate in the work for revenge and conquest. Democracy 
would have endangered the tension of all the national energies, and it 
had to be replaced by authoritarian Fascism. The direction of party 
an State were merged. To imagine that democratic planning was 
attempted would be absurd. Once Parliament was destroyed, State and 
p r y ramed the regulations whose purpose was the upholding of 


as l V h f T ° Wn K . inte T) rests the Nazis had to open up the home market 
salades ^ ^ Wkh this end in view U did not raise 

abL U t bI rj,f S / bSOrbed considerable ^ms of money. In two years 
programme ^d* "T ™ to r J utobahnen and roads, canals, expansionist 
JLfL ’ d i S v f °J th ' Thanks t0 such undertakings, the national 

salaries in n cre e a a s S e e H h by ^ milliards in I ? 34 - Expenditure on wages and 

1932 figure Skille/ 1°K Y 3 2 mi hards in ! 934 by comparison with the 

exceedS the Sk l d f lab ° ur . v ? s ver F modestly paid, and wages barely 
exceeded the rate for the dole. The number of unemployed fell from 
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5 > 579 > 000 ' m x 93 2 256575000 in 1934* I n *935 an d J 936 expenditure 

was almost 10 milliards, but there was a big reduction once unemploy¬ 
ment fell. 

In the event, however, rearmament played the chief part. The Reich 
I got rid of its old armaments, and wished quickly to protect itself 
against a temporary vulnerability. The High Command made all the 
necessary provisions. They knew that preparations had been going on 
since i 933 > when von Schleicher had settled on his plan. The productive 
capacity of heavy industry was enormous. Between 1932 and 1935 the 
production of iron increased from 3936 million tons to 12,540 million 
tons, while steel production increased from 5772 million tons to 
16,104 rnillion tons. Total expenditure rose from 6*7 milliards to 
18*8 milliards. In fact, Hitler had talked of a total expenditure of 90 
milliards. From 1933 to 1939 expenditure on armaments amounted to 
246 per cent, of the sums spent on wages and salaries from 1933. 

All these factors were still not enough to keep the huge economic 
machine turning at its maximum. Rearmament approached its end in 
1936, and Germany then began to think of the possibilities of blockade 
and of how she could attain economic independence. The need for 
autarchy was preached even more urgently. In addition she had to 
build the Siegfried Line, and meet the new expenses incurred after the 
annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland. Meanwhile production 
exceeded the 1932 figure by 200 per cent, and investments exceeded 
the 1932 figure by 334 per cent. The standard of living for the popula¬ 
tion remained static. When German industry had resumed its place in 
world production under the Weimar Government, home consumption 
had in no way benefited. Ersatz goods and the production of national 
raw materials had nevertheless opened up important outlets to the 
iron, mechanical, and chemical industries. The whole was financed by 
borrowing and by recourse to the monetary market made possible by 
the co-operation between State and the banks. 

Industrial production reached 125*4 per cent, between 1932 and 1939* 
Military service, labour service, and the revival of the economy had 
absorbed unemployment, but the condition of the working class hardly 
improved. Prices rose, but salaries remained stationary. The increase in 
profits, for which the State had really been responsible, was marked by 
an increase in revenues that could be put into savings and hidden 
reserves. The State fell into debt and became impoverished , while private capital 
was developed . The tragic paradox of 1919-23 reappeared in a different 

guise. 

As for agriculture, the only concern of the Nazis was to provide 
enough food as the basis of their autarchic plan. The development in 
agricultural revenues was hardly favourable to the farmers. In 1939 
German agricultural production still stood below the 1913 level. Indus¬ 
try received far more encouragement than agriculture. In revenge 
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agriculture provided few outlets for industrial goods, and became self- 
supporting. 

Here is why there was no increase of outlets in the home market. The 
regime created only fictitious outlets, which presupposed the indebted¬ 
ness of the State. Employment increased, and the working day was leng¬ 
thened. In 1929 there were 17-6 million workers, and in 1938 20-4 
million. Yet in 1938 the general level of wages and salaries was still 
lower than in 1929. 20 per cent, of salaries was deducted in advance 
either compulsorily or optionally. The cost of living did not stop rising, 

and, in addition, the people’s car and wireless-set were both evident 
failures. 

It was only in 1936 that the total value of investments overtook the 
1928 level. In particular, German economic revival was constantly 
sustained by unproductive public expenditure. The economic machine was 
kept turning by public works that could be carried out only through loans, indebted¬ 
ness and the impoverishment of the State. The nominal capital of stock¬ 
holding companies diminished, until the end of 1938. In that year it was 
3 6 milliards less than the 1932 figure. There was economic stagnation. 

Why was there this stagnation of the home market? Why did Nazism, 
the servant of high capitalism, flounder among such marked contradic¬ 
tions? It was because salaries remained static at a time when profit 
margins were increased. Care was taken to prevent the price of food¬ 
stuffs from rising. On the one hand, there was no desire to readjust 
nominal salaries; on the other hand, there was a desire to find raw 
materials from agricultural sources on the spot. The cessation of private 
investments is easily explained. The capital market remained limited, 
and the public debt grew because of rearmament. Public issues 
drained the greater part of fresh capital. In 1936 Dr Schacht failed; 
borrowing had to continue. The big monopolies put a brake on invest¬ 
ments, and the regime encouraged them. In brief, the real internal 
ou ets were destroyed by the action of the monopolies and of the State, 
ihe State itself absorbed all the available capital. 


trn ,fT en I92 2 7 1933 the C0lla P se of ^eign trade had been disas- 

exnom7 had Q dr ° P ?, ed fr ° m I3 ’ 4?7 millions to 4204 millions, and 

foretn r 13,483 7 10nS l ° 4871 milli ons. The strangulation of 
g markets was almost complete. How natural that the Nazi 

ai v V r ent 77 make new effortS t0 increase oudets abroad, especi- 

m eriri°H t e CUn ° US C ° mraCti0n of the home market! Raw 
for n r" ° r ^ PUrp0SCS had t0 be im Ported. Was it, there- 

main tO , exp0rt as much by winning markets abroad? The 

isrssjr such an effort couid be recondied with an 

thfs^ZdT iS °! ated and Stmggled in world markets. This was why 
me State had to intervene more and more in economic life. Yet State 
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intervention in foreign trade is quite normal. Modern protectionism 
aims at shielding cartels and trusts to a greater extent while enlarging 
the profits of the monopolies. The purposes of the Nazi Totalitarian 
State thus become understandable. Its autarchic system preserved the 
home market for big capital. On the other hand, it strove to increase its 
capacity for absorption through war and conquest. There was really 
no contradiction between autarchy and such a conception of foreign 
relations. To the monopolies the export of capital was much more 
important than the export of goods. These two forms of export were 
mutually complementary and limiting. Accordingly capital was trans¬ 
ferred abroad from Germany. And why should the State not support 
capitalism in its struggle for markets and fresh opportunities for making 
investments? Competition between nations and continents went on; its supreme 
form was war . 

The Nazi State was to endow Germany with an institution which 
lacked a monopoly of foreign trade. And this institution was to let 
her down. From the very outset exchange control was established, 
and its operations were centralized at the Reichsbank. The aim of con¬ 
trol was to avoid a deficit in the balance of payments. Exports were 
watched and imports rigorously managed. The redistribution of 
Devisen (bills of exchange) was a function increasingly assumed by 
industry. Import control was set up for dealing with Devisen , and for 
the protection of national capital against foreign competition. Agree¬ 
ments for payment, transfers, and clearing followed. The State there¬ 
fore stepped in and decided in favour of the exporters. The German 
economy had to be integrated within the world economy. But it was 
not simple, and the Reich had to rely on substitutes, clearing agree¬ 
ments, and devaluation. In addition it adopted special measures for the 
export of capital. However, between 1933 and 1939 the export of capital 
played only a secondary part. 

The position of foreign trade was modified from 1933. Imports were 
somewhat reduced, and exports collapsed. The surplus in the balance 
of trade fell. In 1934 the balance was in deficit by 284 millions. In 1935 
and 1936 the Schacht Plan put matters right. Imports were restricted, 
and exports increased. In 1936 the balance exceeded 500 millions, but 
fell in 1937, and in 1938 there was a new deficit because the annexation 
of territories had caused an excess of imports over exports. Finally, 
foreign trade never regained the position it had held in 1929. In fact, 
Germany had to pay more dearly for her imports and sell her exports 
more cheaply. Europe furnished 55*6 per cent, of her imports, though 
countries overseas kept their decisive importance. On the other hand, 
Europe was more important to her as a market for her exports. Growing 
differences between German and world prices made State aid for 
exporters necessary. Such aid was of special benefit to the heavy indus¬ 
tries, but had a restrictive effect upon the home market. 
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IV. The Financing of Nazi Economic Policy 

The financing of German economic policy supplies us with one of 
the most essential chapters in this history. It was this financial effort 
which enabled Germany to make a fresh start in 1933. 

We can see clearly that finance for the foreign market was ensured in 
three ways: (i) foreign creditors were abandoned; (ii) deduction in 
advance was made against the profits of the Central Industries Fund; 
and (iii) clearing agreements were employed. The home market was 
mostly financed by considerable State orders, but how were these to be 
paid for when there was a simultaneous expansion both of public 
expenditure and national revenue? The national revenue could expand 
only by injections of credit, even though Nazi policy condemned these. 
Revenue devoted to consumer goods remained static because revenue 
from workers was regarded as simple salary which contributed nothing 
to the expansion of the home market. The Nation al Debt had grown 
considerably and it was the monetary market rather than the financial 

H^fEeTwKTcIrtTad toTTnarKFpublKn^xpenditure. 


First of all we can appropriately examine the State’s banking 
activities. 

The law of August 30, 1934, had reorganized the Reichsbank in 
order to render it wholly independent of the Government. The Reichs¬ 
bank worked in liaison with the Exchequer. In 1934 a law assigned the 
principal role in the Control Office to the Reichsbank. On June 15, 
1 939 » the activities of the Reichsbank and the Treasury were to some 
extent integrated, and the bank was placed under the direct authority 
of the Chancellor, who regulated all monetary questions. The State 
thus obtamed funds from the Reichsbank more easily than in the past. 
At this stage the essential feature was inflation of credit, which gave the 
economy added fluidity. Since the Reichsbank did not wish its capital 
o ie idle it looked to the State, especially as the State was a big 
borrower because of its need to meet the demands of war expenditure 
the State required credit, and the bank wanted to extend its profits. 

Mis and If T? U K r 1 "’ fr ° m 1932 t0 I939 ’ the sum total of 

fCnld TY b ds h n d the bank and its auxiliai 7 > the Golddiskontbank 

wa, e, en mo c 0 „ ^ ^ 

diminish UP ° n thC nati ° nal eCOn ° my tended rather to 

c J blS 15 *° S f y that * he Reichsbank had small opportunities for exer- 
actiifties of ° ° VCr thC aCtlV ? eS ° f ° ther banks > and thus over the 
the hands of P nvate ^pital. The Nazis restored the operations of 
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numerous banks to private control, leaving aside banks of secondary 
importance, deposit banks, and administrative banks, and keeping, 
rather, the Banks of Guaranty, whose economic role is important 
because it enables private banks to conduct certain operations with 
the minimum of risk. These banks, which helped out the private 
banks, guaranteed bills drawn by capitalist business-men on the 
administration for which they worked. 

A machinery was thus created whereby the private banks extended 
their field of operations and their profits by methods that would other¬ 
wise have been forbidden them. This explains the inflation of credit . 
Henceforward the public banks became simply the auxiliaries of private 
banking . We see, therefore, how the resumption of economic life had 
been financed by inflation of credit and the creation of a machinery 
which made it possible for the State to finance important expenditure 
apparently without borrowing. 

Such was the State’s role in the matter of credit. Moreover, since the 
State was a borrower, capital was ‘placed’ without having to be in¬ 
vested, and without having to be reserved to increase production. This 
was significant because it marked the growing alienation of the State from 
capitalist finance. State indebtedness to the banks increased annually. It 
was a new aspect of the economic parasitism which raged through the 
Third Reich. The accumulation of capital developed the productive 
forces, but only for autarchy and for war. It swelled the State’s debts 
and the revenues of rentier capitalism. It was, in fact, parasitic. The State 
helped the banks to drain off liquid capital in order to procure new 
power for capitalist finance. 

The part played by capitalist finance in Germany was the result of 
interpenetration between banks and financial monopolies which can be 
traced back to the beginnings of the twentieth century. Since the Nazis 
defended private ownership, they could merely encourage the trend. 
The influence of the big banks and insurance companies in the Third 
Reich grew, and the banks dominated industry. They were a decisive 
factor, and were destined to control the economy. Through their 
agency the State took the whole national economy into its own hands. 

It even legislated for the banking system and became indebted to the 
banks. 

What were the Nazis going to do? 

When they took power the State was already the chief stock-holder 
and creditor of the big banks, which seemed to have lost their private 
character. Contrary to their programme, the Nazis hastened to restore 
the great part of the banking system to private control. From 1937 * ® 
Reich’s holdings in the private banks were liquidated, and the Nazi 
bureaucracy put itself at the service of capitalist finance. It was, of 
course, impossible for the Nazis to keep control of the banks, since they 
had upheld the private ownership of capital. 
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On August 7, 1933, Hitler promulgated the law which confirmed the 
banking agreement of 1932. It empowered the Reich Commissioner to 
superintend banking activities and impose fines upon those banks 
which violated any clause of the agreement. Towards the end of 
November 1934 an Investigating Commission, formed at the request of 
the private banks, published its conclusions, and they were incorporated 
into the banking law of December 4, 1934. It was a law which loosened 
the State’s grip on the banks, and was clearly intended to strengthen 
the position of private banking. However, it contained clauses which 
enlarged the scope of State borrowing. The State was by no means 
master of the banks, dominating them only in so far as they were subject 
to the bankers. They were obliged to accept the rates of interest which 
the bankers imposed. In spite of such control as it exercised the Reich 
had to pay more dearly for money than the British Government. The 
consequences of the State’s debts came to light, and the State was 
enslaved at the moment when life for the banking system was begin¬ 
ning. The State had to submit to the banks because of the debts 
incurred by the Nazis. In this way they alienated an increasing part of 
the national revenue to the profit of its creditors. Naturally charges 
against the public debt had to be met, and taxation had to be increased. 

It proved that capitalist finance totally dominated industry and the State at the 
same time . 


When the Nazis came to power they realized that capitalist finance 
had supported their rise. They therefore asked the banks for help in 
staging an early economic recovery. 

In 1933 Nazi economists resorted to the monetary market. This was, 
however, a temporary expedient. The extent of public expenditure had 
never made a sensible reduction of the short-term debt possible. To 
begin with, the issue of Treasury bonds was a very secondary measure, 
ut during this phase Special Bills were introduced, not by the State, 
but by private enterprise holding responsibility for public works. 

What were these Special Bills? 

Von Papen and von Schleicher had already employed this method of 
nnance on a limited scale. The Nazis created new organs in the form of 
banks upon which nominal employers with contracts for public works 
rew these bills. The banks accepted the bills, which carried the 

guarantee of the Reich - In his memoirs Dr Schacht speaks of 
Mejo-Wechsel , which were bills drawn on the Metalforschung, a 

limited-liability company. This method was of advantage both to the 

ate and the banker discounting the bills. It was also more discreet 

han the issue of Treasury Bonds, since the amount of these bills was 

ever published. Moreover, it enabled the banks to re-employ their 

iquid assets, and it was also confirmed as more remunerative than 
1 reasury Bonds. 
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In this way a fruitful collaboration between the State and the banks 
was engineered. But a personality who commanded confidence was also 
required. On March 17, 1933, Hitler named Dr Schacht President of 
the Institute of Issue and of the Commission for Control of Public 
Expenditure. On July 30, 1934, Schacht became Minister of National 
Economy. He gave up these functions only at the end of January 1939, 
by when he judged—far too late—that the German economy could 
not find a place in world economy by peaceful means, and that a war 
would be fatal. 

Schacht described Mefo bills as a kind of Special Bill, and estimates 
that they reached their highest total in 1938, when they amounted to 
twelve milliard Reichsmarks. According to him, the demands for credit 
met by the Reichsbank through the normal channels were very 
reduced. In fact, no more than half these bills had ever been in the 
strong-room of the bank, where they replaced former trading bills. 
The other half could always be offered on the market as short-term 
money—until June 1938. So foreign trade and industry were to be 
started up again with preparation for war in view. This was the clear 
aim. 

Schacht’s case is psychologically curious. He defends Special Bills on 
the grounds that “they were at the most Bills of Exchange for goods set 
off against goods effectively delivered.” He adds sorrowfully: “To 
quibble over a simple question of words at a time when six and a half 
million were unemployed and when depression prevailed would have 
been like committing a real crime over a question of public economy.” 
The dictator of the Reichsbank hoped that, when the Nazi Reich repaid 
the bills, the money would flow back to all those who were supplying 
the Army, and that it would then find its way to the working class. 
When this happened he hoped he could count upon a general economic 
improvement, a resumption of work, a contented working class, and 
an increased capacity for taxation. But how was the Reich going to 
bear the enormous cost of repayment? Faced with the conquest of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia Schacht feigned surprise and emitted a 
cry of alarm. Hitlerite rearmament exceeded its authorized limits. 
Had he been so naive as to mistake the bellicose character of the 
regime? 

Bettelheim tells us the story of the Special Bills, and indicates its 
various phases. Between 1933 and 1936 they exceeded the purely com¬ 
mercial bills, and amounted to six milliards in September 1936* The 
banks absorbed a considerable total of these Special Bills because o 
resources available to them in the shape of former liquid assets an 
other reserves. Between 1936 and 1939 the issue of Special Bills was 
interrupted. There was no need to use them so long as the machinery ol . 
production was in full swing. Short- and medium-term Treasury Bonds 
were issued in preference. In the summer of 1937, however, the finan- 
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cial requirements of the Reich were such that both Treasury Bonds and 
Special Bills had to be issued simultaneously. In 1936 they totalled 
12,850 million Reichsmarks, and 20,957 in 1939. Between 1933 and 
x 939 *h e sums obtained through Special Bills can be estimated at six¬ 
teen milliards. Between 1935 and 1943 the use of Special Bills received 
fresh impetus. 

The amount obtained through Treasury Bonds is not easy to assess, 
because they do not figure in the official statistics. Moreover, Rearma¬ 
ment Bonds were issued, and their total is unknown. Between 1933 an d 
1938 the short-term debt had made little headway. Assistance from the 
banks, Sickness Benefit, and the Insurance Companies can be calcu¬ 
lated at about fourteen or fifteen milliards. From 1938 the financial 
requirements of the Reich were noticeably modified, but there was an 
increase in March 1938. However, though new methods of finance 
made their appearance, the short-term and other forms of debt multi¬ 
plied in dizzy fashion. The extra short-term debt rose from 2*35 milli¬ 
ards to 159*4 milliards in 1944, with bank loans predominating. On the 
eve of war the Nazis succeeded in raising 7*6 milliards with the aid of 
extra short-term borrowing. This sum amounted to about one-half the 

sum raised by means of Special Bills, which had until then played the 
chief part. 

The extent to which the Nazis had strengthened capitalist finance 

therefore becomes very clear. The gross bank returns gave added proof 

of it. Among the five big Berlin banks the rise was from 282 millions in 

1 935 t0 4 20 millions in 1943. This represented an increase of 140 
millions, and thus of still less than 50 per cent. 

In its first attempt at finance the Third Reich had resorted to the 
monetary market. This was, however, only a temporary phase. The 
Government hoped to end the increase in the floating debt through the 
economic revival, provided that this brought an increase in fiscal re¬ 
turns and the possibility of long-term borrowing. Its hopes were not 
realized. Fiscal returns certainly grew larger and in part covered new 
public expenditure, rising from 10*2 milliards in 1932 to 23 milliards in 
19 39 . Excess returns from taxation furnished about 32 milliards until 
be end of March 1939. In 1940 this sum must have been 40 milliards— 
bat is, equivalent to the increase in the Reich’s debt over this period, 
xcess returns from taxation and reductions in the expenditure on 

reuet we can judge, allowed the financing of public works in the 
Reich as well as of loans. 

orST 1 re !, e r Ue ir f reased ° nly t0 the extent that P ublic works 
was f ■ an addltI ° nal outlet for industry. On the other hand, there 
as kurty wide-scale insolvency among private investors, resulting in 

swin^ fi ? anC1 M tenS1 ? n ’ SmCC the machiner Y of production was in full 
g , COuld not be further increased by a more extensive use of 
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existing resources. From 1936 this financial tension resulted in an 
annual increase of borrowing, which decisively exceeded returns from 
taxation. In 1938-39 the increase in the debt was three times larger 
than the returns from taxation. It was even higher than that of the 
national revenue. This tension explains the large-scale appeals to the 
monetary market, and the expedients to which the regime had recourse 
for getting credits. This development was firmly established with the 
coming of war and the expenditure it involved. From 1936 fiscal control 
was made stricter. Certain taxes were greatly increased, and new ones 
levied, yet such measures failed to re-establish equilibrium between 
taxation and loans. 

The Nazis encouraged the development of industrial profits, but had 
also to find the sums they wanted on the financial market. Industry 
had to make profits substantial enough to offer at long term on the 
capital market. The aid which the State received from the financial 
market enabled it to cover its enormous expenditure. Its debts, other 
than at extra short term, rose from 10*12 milliards in 1933 to 110*75 
milliards in 1943. At the end of 1942 the increase of these debts was 
more than 63 milliards compared with the March 1939 figure, and 
more than 77 milliards by comparison with the 1933 figure. Meanwhile 
it was impossible to reduce the floating debt. Co-operation between 
State and industry was a semi-failure. The failure was not complete 
only because heavy industry had absorbed most of the 77 milliards 
issued between 1933 and 1939, and because the banks had subsidized 
the national economy through their other resources. Moreover, this 
semi-failure obliged the State to take measures which hit small savers 
and share-holders harder than the big industrialists. It also had to 
resort to certain expedients relating to fiscal matters and credits. 

This explains the duty-bonds provided for by Dr Funk in his financial 
plan of March 20, 1939, after Dr Schacht’s resignation. This plan also 
anticipated the imposition of a tax on excess profits. In addition an 
order of October 31, 1941, instituted what were called “rock-bottom 
savings,” which were made up of the fraction of salary that each 
worker declared himself willing to save every month, and the fixed 
assets of business. 

In conclusion, we can say that the co-operation between State and 
industry considerably increased the financial returns, net profits, and 
funds of industry, at the same time bringing important financial succour 
to the State, which was, nevertheless, inadequate to cover public 
expenditure. Short-, medium-, and long-term borrowing in large 
measure provided the finances of the Nazi economy. In other words, 
financing was carried out through the indebtedness of the State. Private 
capital which accumulated was diverted towards the State cofFers. The 
State opened up outlets for goods by placing orders, and for capital by 
its borrowing. Such methods led to financial collapse and war. 
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Paper currency increased considerably, rising from 3560 millions at 
the end of 193 2 to 33*683 millions at the end of 1943 * This inflation was 
linked with the inflation of credit. The economic policy of the Nazis 
was essentially based on planned inflation, which was called the 
“expansion of credit.” This process in the long run could only break up 
the monetary and financial system. It explains Schacht’s attitude, for 
he advised, after three years, that it should be abandoned. Its abandon¬ 
ment resulted in a new crisis. The success claimed for the system only 
postponed the crisis which was due. 


In Nazi Germany consumption remained very much lower than it 
had been in 1928. There had been no surplus production, and this was 
because the home market had been exploited to a very small extent on 
behalf of the productive machinery engaged in making consumer 
goods. When a planned economy is organized for the profit of monopo¬ 
lies the machinery of production is in part unused, and capital 
sums that accumulate are not invested at home. Thus the public debt 
grows, and a great deal of capital goes abroad. Between 1938 and 1939 
that sector of industry engaged upon the manufacture of consumer 

goods produced less and less for the home market and more and more 
for the Army and for stock-piling. 

1. . , ^ up the available markets, and 

limited production to the amount likely to be disposed of. In reality the 

economy was hardly planned. If it was, it was by the capital market which 
commanded, the profits. But by protecting the profits made by the monopo¬ 
lies the Nazis could not dominate the market and exploit it effectively. 
When competition vanishes the limitation of markets in the capitalist 
system provokes chronic paralysis, and this manifests itself in permanent 
unemployment. It checks investments of a productive kind, and 
accounts for the regressive tendencies of modern capitalism. Capital 
wi not be invested at home. It is accordingly exported, and brings 
about an unhealthy development of the public debt. Private enterprise 
cannot really be subjected to the orders of the State. The State is 

l t0 J 3orrow > to spend, and even sustain private investment, to the 

benefit of autarchy and a war economy. 

„/!r h A SltUati ,° n leads t0 what the Ger mans term Geldfulle (plethora 
ereaw a \ m r- he ^ of hmited investments. State loans enable the 

for exnT a r * t0 , C absorbed ‘ In eff ect, these loans are a substitute 
As the n ° f C ?f ° r the Preparations for its export by force of arms. 

eresive dper n ° f Ca P itaIist finance the Nazis shared its re- 

the C//7/ C ° A nSeqUenCeS ' Pnvate monopolies were buttressed by the machinery of 

dvJ v Th T n ° my ’ WhiGh iS the fi5Cal form of international 
appearand nf 1 re § ressive tendencies. There was simply an 

superimDosed ^ anrU "^' ? w C0ldd social distribution of revenues be 
upenmposed upon the private distribution of property? Present-day 
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capitalism is, in its economic structure, potentially analogous to that of the Third 
Reich. 

' 

The difficulties which gave rise to Nazism in Germany have in no 
wise been resolved. The reconstruction of the Reich since its defeat 


continues to draw attention to these difficulties. Germans and Germany 
cannot simply be de-Nazified; the solution can be found only at an 
international level, at the level which Nazism intended to destroy for 
ever. 


8 

FOREIGN POLICY AND THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


T owards the close of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth Kaiser William II’s reign revealed the close ties existing 
between German imperialism and official social policy. Social Demo¬ 
cracy had betrayed its principles by proclaiming that World War I was a 
defensive war. In consequence that war induced Germany to try to 
associate the masses with a violently imperialistic system. 

The Weimar democracy was from the outset unable to check the 

pretensions of the great landowners and industrialists, who depended 

upon the huge technical apparatus left to Germany by the Allies. The 

Nazi Party in the course of its formation created an ideology and a 

propaganda system which tried to win over the middle classes and the 

proletariat while it supported and strengthened these pretensions. The 

Nazis did not stop repeating that the war was a defensive war: each 

nation had to defend its very existence. At the same time, the masses 

had to be swept into the struggle for the sake of Germany’s destiny and 

the mission that had fallen to the German people. When a nation puts 

aside democracy it becomes an easy prey to skilful demagogy. The 

multitudes were offered the intoxications of war that they needed while 

the interests of the big proprietors were treated gently. The Germany 

ot von Seeckt, Schacht, and Stresemann did not think—any more than 

Hobson s England had thought it—that an imperialist programme could 

be carried out by the methods of political democracy. The Presidential 

republic firmly established a basis for future action after 1925. It did 

so by strengthening the power of the great monopolies. The Nazis were 

responsible for a new mobilization of the stricken masses, with a second 
adventure in view. 


I. Early Theories of Neo-Imperialism {1919—23) 

We must always return to the fundamental distinction of justice be- 
tw een classes and justice between nations. The Nazi Party convinced 

aim in U C ? fT* ru e lj hat a11 would be pursuing a common national 

ideoW ° , War ' T ' he y had succeeded in doing so by means of an 
ideology which seemed to be democratic in character, and by showing 

that a common national aim was the highest aim because it was 
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national. Thus they managed to turn internal social antagonisms into 
aggressive intentions which were directed towards external objectives. 
This alone is the important thing. In 1919 it was simple to show that 
Germany and Italy were poor, proletarian countries surrounded by the 
rich, capitalist democracies. The workings of German and Italian 
plutocracy were, of course, carefully concealed. 

A war, it was claimed, would be a war of labour against the power 
of money. Indeed, this was what Hitler solemnly stated in December 
1940. Collective and corporative labour faced selfishness and privilege. 
All that remained was to distort Max Weber’s historical interpretation 
of the origins of capitalism. The Jews were thus put in the place of 
Protestant Puritanism, so that they appeared as the sole authors of 
capitalist misdeeds and the wars they provoked. Naturally there was also 
the question of extirpating Marxism in the Reich, raised by the same 
fallacious transposition. Nazism offered the masses—especially the 
working classes—the Volkgemeinschaft (people’s community). It invited 
the proletariat to join with the masters of war, to share their power, 
their prestige, their glory, their successes, and their material gains. And 
it did not shrink from using the worst terror. 

Neither Rathenau, Keyserling, Thomas Mann, nor any of the 
prophets preached a national war. Rathenau had protested against 
modern mechanization and its errors with both German capitalism and 
Western plutocracy in mind. Keyserling opposed this mechanization 
with a system of spiritual revival. Thomas Mann thought in the same 
terms. They all called upon Europe to unite and save the white race, 
and with it individuality and socialist nationalism. Above all they 
wanted the new Germany to be a social republic, a model for the other 
peoples of the Continent. They had visions of the corporative State, 
the real organized Volksstaat. 

The distortion began with Oswald Spengler and Moeller van den 
Bruck. Marxism declared: class struggle, social theory of value, classless 
society, proletarian truth. German Nationalism answered: proletarian 
war against the capitalist States; money, the fetish of national produc¬ 
tion; popular community, the German race of proletarian essence, 
keeper of a universal morality. For the Red Flag, the Festival of May 
Day, and the proletarian songs were substituted the swastika against a 
red background, the Festival of Labour, and Hitlerite songs. The aim 
was always to justify Germany’s war against the surrounding wor 
The master race would then have the entire proletariat at its service 
and assure it a better existence. The vanquished nations would become 

simply her colonials. , 

In his admirable study Neumann did not forget the Italian and 

French precursors of this doctrine, Enrico Corradim and Georges bore 
in particular. Corradini had formulated a theory consistent with 
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imperialism founded upon total integration of the masses in a struggle 
for national supremacy. What he wanted was the liberation of Italy- 
imprisoned in the Mediterranean—and the guarantee of a new future 
for her through a corporative order and a heroic war fought by the 
proletariat. Sorel rejected liberalism and Marxism at the same time. 
He wanted integral nationalism, that of the Action Francaise, of a 
proletariat given to violence, of the “producers,” by which'he meant 
workers, who were naturally subject to and dependent upon a revolu¬ 
tionary as well as nationalist syndicalism. These ideas were not so 
different from those held by List, Adolf Wagner, and even Naumann 
in the period before 1914. They always exploited the extreme tensions 
which existed between antagonistic European groups. 

Spengler and Moeller van den Bruck took up these ideas again 
bpengler considered the human soul as a principle o {struggle, and not of 

l ° ve - He th °ught nations were made by history as we are ourselves made 
y the nation to which we belong. The strength of nations lay uniquely 
in their affirmation of a coherent destiny. True history was made by 
blood A people attacked or it defended. Real Socialist Nationalism 
created authority and discipline within, for the purposes of determined 
action m the world outside. Spengler made a ‘sporting’ entity of the 
State, which had to be well ‘in form’; and of the people the ‘athlete,’ 
capable of the most heroic sacrifices. Spengler had a holy horror of 
justice between classes. Caesarism would assure the revenge of blood and 
race, the victory of the cosmic over the artificial life in order to establish 
justice between the nations. It would be political, and would take 
precedence over economic Caesarism, which was the rule of the 
employer class. This accounts for his impassioned apologia for Prussia 
Us ideal, and its way of life. Let the Prussian ideal of social service be 
restored, and a German revolution would be made. He saw that a 
decisive reckoning between Prussia and the West would inevitably 
Lave to come. Turning towards youth, he preached combative heroism. 
He had h,s doubts about Hitlerite National Socialism because he feared 

ft r OX1C , atlOI V and demag °^’ which ? ave People the illusion 

and not the reality of victory. 

at d!p eller Van den Bruck saw German y as a sort of Athens and Sparta 
a most W Tr * COmbination of hi g hl Y disciplined Prussianism and 

ffie S r,. epOC / nd the Weimar Re P ublic - According to him, 

a state ott^ *'T? which S"P masi, who „ “= in 

theVouth o V f cT patn °“™ off '™ng He too looked toward, 

•S ir j ,hM “'option,” that German,e Dur.Uruck 
Whteh would be earned mto the world outride. It would rest upon 
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twenty million Germans, a supposedly “superfluous” proletariat, and 
they would fashion Europe by establishing Germany’s long-awaited 
hegemony. When he had visions of Socialist Nationalism Moeller was 
merely restating the three essential ideas of German Fascism—Ger¬ 
many the overpopulated nation, a war which God desired, and 
Germany’s mission to dominate the Old Continent, True German 
nationalism, declared Moeller, wanted the unity of Europe at the same 
time as it wanted the unity of Germany. The new international order 
was to be called the Socialism of the Peopfes. Moeller did not associate his 
cause with Nazism any more than Spengler. Indeed, he committed 
suicide when he saw the Nazis in powen^, 

Rosenberg, who was an authentic Nazi, brutally rejected Moeller, 
and declared that he was no precursor of Nazism. Rosenberg preferred 
Nietzsche and Wagner, who were idols of the Third Reich, but even 
more he turned towards Paul de Lagarde and H. S. Chamberlain, who 
had been the chief advocates of Pan-Germanism during William II’s 
reign. There was still another reason for his repudiation of Moeller. 
He knew that the brothers Strasser were disciples of Moeller’s, and that 
Moeller van den Bruck had inspired their Black Front. 

German imperialism was more rampant than ever after the defeat. 
Inflation had ruined the middle bourgeoisie and the rentiers, while the 
heavy industry of the great monopolies held the trump cards. This 
German imperialism took the whole world for its target, all the nations 
which had already shared out the earth. Its programme, as before, was 
continental and colonial, with greater emphasis upon the continental, 
for, as Hitler himself realized, victory in Europe had to come before a 
full-scale colonial empire could be forged. But neo-pan-Germanism 
was rather different from Western imperialism. In Western imperialism 
colonies and protectorates existed, there was hostility towards colonial¬ 
ism at home, the rentier class were afraid of the risks, and the bourgeoisie 
were satiated with expansion. Imperialism was both commercial and 
financial. However, some nations seemed to have too much and others 
too little. The alliance between the Nazis and the industrial monopo les 
would have come about in any event, because these monopolies were 
giving the Nazis financial aid. For their part the Nazis were delivering 
the common people up to them and awakening the old hatieds against 

Britain, France, and Russia. r c • i 

Nazi methods were, of course, quite different from those of bocia 

Democrats, Centre, and Democrats. The more courageous elements in 
the Weimar parties resisted the aggressive imperialism of the big pro¬ 
prietors and of the demagogues who were in their pay, even during the 
days of the Third Reich. But terror, of course, did its work. How, th , 
could destruction of the Marxist ideology, the hypocritical seduction ol 
masses, high productivity, and terrorism which paralysed men o goo - 
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will be made acceptable? The party appealed to the middle classes, 

just as its 1920 Programme had once been an appeal to them. It called 

for the right of self-determination for the German people after the 

abolition of the 1919 treaties, for absolute parity for the Reich among 

the nations, and for restitution of colonies. In effect, it called for Greater 
Germany. 

Nazi leaders had very clear-cut ideas about Germany’s place among 
the nations. 


Were Germany’s relations with her neighbours to be founded on 
friendly co-operation or upon her supremacy over them? This was the 
problem which dominated her whole foreign policy. In fact, supremacy 
was the logical result of the system. When Germany cried co-operation 
it was always to lull the vigilance of her neighbours. 

Hitler naturally possessed the most elementary conceptions of world 
history. He was far from possessing the breadth of view or the origin¬ 
ality displayed by a Spengler. He demanded simply that the instruction 
of youth should be centred upon the role of race, the extension of 
Germanism through colonization, the connexion between a given 
population and the land at its disposal, and, above all, the need for 
really getting to know the main enemy. This was what Hitler, who was 
addicted to over-simplification, called “putting education within reach 
of the masses.” After his own fashion he emphasized the common racial 
link between Germany, Greece, and Rome. He became the unwitting 
heir of Curtius and Mommsen. Everything in this world that was of the 
nature of ‘genius’ stemmed from the Aryan. It was perfectly natural 
that there should be inferior men to do the bidding of a superior race, 
he world, he stated, was moving towards a great revolution. The 

whole question was whether it would be to the advantage of German¬ 
ism or Judaism. 


His speeches from 1922 to 1933 said nothing else. During the 
ccup atlon of t h e Ruhr Hitler, in ig33> r ep ud i at ed any idea of peaceful 
collaboration. Germany had to become a National State which would 

77 .7 WiU againSt the whole world - His ton e changed 

irom the time of h,s accession to power. Hitler made free play with 

am l P r S: hc . d£ T cd equal rights and sovereignty for Germany 
-r— -S . er natiops; he spoke of a natural equilibrium between sover- 
TT gn r nationsq and he also referred to the need Tor German hewmnnv 
Having repeated that the distinction between victors and vanquished 

Ma'vTt bV , the rTr y ° f , VerSailleS had *° b ' he spoke on 

tween the p 7 t ° PC ° P C T th ° Ut llvln S' s P ace > of th e identity be- 
could easil 1 7 TT and th0SC ° f the VolL 11 was an idea which 

wouu^:r:' h ai“ w,u - He added - —> «“ 

Herrera 6 d a 7 th 7 NU 7 mberg G ° ngreSS in the Same y ear was harsher. 
He drew a distinction between rising nations and those on the decline. 
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Happy, he said, was the nation instinctively aware of the eternal laws 
of life. If the rule of the survival of the fittest existed in nature, then it 
also existed in reason. His assertion of German supremacy was as 
categorical as possible. When he turned from the world to speak of 
Germany he spoke of co-operation and justice, protesting at the same 
time at the fate reserved for her by the Allies. However, when he 
turned from Germany to speak of the world he referred to racial 
supremacy. An even more unacceptable contradiction was Germany’s 
refusal to grant Russia the equality of rights she claimed for herself. 
Thus when Germany was treated as one of the vanquished she was the 
victim of a flagrant injustice, although in theory she herself accepted a 
world in which there were both victors and vanquished! 

Rosenberg displayed similar contradictions in developing his theories 
at great length in his Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts . In his eyes world his¬ 
tory was a dramatic struggle between races, between the spirits they 
represented. He evoked Atlantis buried under the waters, which in 
earliest times was the “centre of Nordic culture.” From Atlantis sailed 
the gallant warriors who had conquered the whole world and produced 
all the superior cultures of the Indo-Germanic domain. This Nordic 
radiation, he claimed, gave human history its real meaning. Decadence 
spread only when this Nordic culture mingled with impure elements 
such as Asiatics and Jews, who should have been condemned to slavery. 
The Wandering of the Peoples had been an analogous process. It was 
thus evident that the Germanic Peoples had given birth to all the 
Western nations and to the superior elements in them. 

Rosenberg’s work contains a number of passages about respect for 
foreign cultures and the need for co-operation between them, and 
about a pact between the four great “nationalisms” of Europe. He 
added that Germany’s mission was to save the white races. What we 
note emerging from his ideas is the concept of Europe as one whole 
consisting of such “national” spaces, each with a particular destiny. 
But he fails to mention how Germany’s destiny was or was not ham¬ 
pering “national” destinies. 

We can detect a certain inconsistency in the ideas of the Nazi leaders 
concerning an essential point. Germany, they believed, was the 
“Mother of the Nations.” They believed that her Nordic superiority 
entitled her to supremacy. When it came to other points, however, 
they recalled equality of rights which past treaties had violated, and 
saw the need for international co-operation in the future. Such duplicity 
could not take in anybody. At the same time, we must examine the 
reality which lay behind a number of propositions which were simpli¬ 
fied in order to trick the masses and the youth. 

Like Moeller van den Bruck and others, the Nazis made use of 
demography in its arguments. It encouraged the birth-rate, and then 
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complained of the over-population, which had in principle justified the 
dynamism of its own expansionist programme. Article 119 of the 
Weimar Constitution had a similar significance, and Frick had in June 
x 933 announced the measures he proposed to adopt for stimulating 
the birth-rate. Illegitimate children no longer had to be provided for, 
and the aim was to bring as dense and as compact a mass as possible 
within a rigorously disciplined framework. The 1352 pages of F. H. 
Grimm’s Volk ohne Raum were devoted to this subject, and they included 
a violent diatribe against Britain and a description of how a policy of 
territorial conquest should be prepared scientifically. General Haus- 
hofer, the father of geo-politics, complacently showed an overpopulated 
Germany suffocating between France and Russia. He ignored the fact 
that European over-population was caused through Russia in par¬ 
ticular, and that Germany for her own part accounted for 13 per cent, 
of the Continental population. 

Neumann did not hesitate to revert to the medieval romantic tradi¬ 
tion for his picture of Greater Germany. In fact, it covered the New 
Order which the Nazis were proclaiming, with its ‘ symbolical ’ clothing. 
Dante, ^Novalis’s curious treatise Die Christenheit oder Europa, Stefan 
George s circle during the reign of William II, even Rosenberg’s notions 
about the Holy Roman Empire could be recalled. Rosenberg opposed 
any return to the Holy Roman Empire because he was radically 
hostile towards Rome and the Papacy. He preferred the term Third 
Reich, which he had borrowed from Moeller van den Bruck, and 
he employed it in a sense which excluded the imperialism which 
Moeller extolled. What we must particularly remember is that the 
Pan-Germanists had paraded almost the whole ideology of their Con¬ 
tinental Programme between 1890 and 1910. 

The programme had been revived during the Weimar days. In 1938 
on the eve of World War II, Christoph Steding published his book 
Vas Reich and der Untergang der europdischer Kultur. After an attack 
on t e democracies, which he accused of conspiring against the true 

uropean culture, which was Germanic in essence, he proclaimed the 
need for a strong Reich. What the nature or extent of this Reich would 
oe steding did not reveal. But how could he justify his future Reich by 

e prior existence of the Holy Roman Empire, democracy in the 
German style, or racialism? 

R might have been better for him to have stated where Heidegger’s 
existentialist philosophy could lead once it was applied to politics. 
What was Germany’s place in Europe? What right did she have to 
a New Order. These were conceptions of what might be called 

term /rl ' 2ndental solipsism.” Triepel declared in cruder 

terms that the Third Reich’s mission was to bring about the extension 

fieri K S lu m Euro P e ’ He held that Prussian hegemony would be justi- 
y the contentment of obedient peoples, a notion contained in the 
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German word Gefolgschaft , which was the complement of the word 

Fiihrer. The Fiihrer was the chief who led a body of people he appointed 
to follow him. 

Geo-politics played an important part as a pseudo-scientific prop to 
the expansionist aims of the Nazi regime. Similarly, the theory of race 
was justified in what seemed a highly erudite argument by H. F. K. 
Gunther, while General Haushofer acquainted his Fiihrer with his 
views of the universe which amounted to a distortion of several earlier 
doctrines so as to adapt them to the shape of the new programme of 
expansion. The Nazis themselves did not invent geo-politics. They 
simplified it and exploited it more cynically than did their imperialist 
predecessors. Nobody has given a better exposition of their ideas than 
Rauschning in his Revolution du Nihilismus. 

Neumann pertinently demonstrates how the origins of geo-politics 
can be traced back to Ratzel’s system. We know the theories of this Pan- 
Germanist geographer. It was he who first contended that, above all 
things, we had to ask questions of our Mother, the Earth, the most 
universal and permanent element in human culture. It was through her 
that we had to get to know the “natural”—that is, “eternal”.—factors 
in human existence. Hitler seized upon this idea; he wanted a policy in 
keeping with what he called Ursinn der Dinge . Ratzel built up a some¬ 
what mechanical conception of the laws that regulated fundamental 
relations between peoples and races over the entire planet. He con¬ 
trasted man, nomadic and mobile, with the impressive immobility of 
the land awaiting from man only the life and movement springing up at 
its surface. The place, the “location,” was more important in RatzePs 
view than the space in which it was situated. Territory, with its climate, 
vegetation, and links with neighbouring spaces, was an objective idea. 

It was this location which determined hostility and friendship. Isolation 
might ensure security, but, inversely, it threatened culture with sterility. 

A nation which, like Germany, occupied a central position was exposed 
to mortal danger in the event of weakness and internal disintegration. 

Empires always tended to increase the space at their disposal. The 
narrower the national and racial space, the more intensive the culture. 
Inversely, culture moved only slowly towards the centre in spaces that 
were too vast. Great races had to inhabit great territories in order to 
prevent the mixture of races which corrupted the racial core within a 
centre that was too easily accessible. A people should be rooted in the 
soil it occupied, should unceasingly expand: this was the main law. Nor 
were these two stipulations contradictory; they were mutually comple¬ 
mentary. They governed the relationship between man and the earth. 
Culturally inferior peoples depended less on the land than those at a 
higher level of culture. The more that culture, which was as much 
material as spiritual, developed, the more people took root. 
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What we have to understand is the pseudo-revolutionary character 
of this conception. It broke with traditional ideas. The laws supposed to 
preside over the movements of peoples within the limits of space and 
location contradicted the Western theory of national sovereignty, 
which was juridical and political in essence, and tied to a specific area! 
Pan-Germanism had firmly fixed a single idea in German thought, and 
it was that space was not an object of negotiation and contract. Like place, it was 
the very essence of the State. Man was one with the earth, but was not 
riveted to the places he inhabited. All sorts of convulsions were possible. 
All displacement was justified so long as it obeyed natural laws. In this 
sense dynamism became the basic principle of action. Far from being a 
fixed line, the frontier was simply a meeting-place between two move¬ 


ments, two pressures. In addition, the sovereignty of the peoples could 
bear upon the sea, the essentially moving sea. The Atlantic had ousted 
the Mediterranean; one day it could well be ousted by the Pacific. This 
was why the Nazis perceived a superior racial element in the Nordic 
idea, above all in their obsession with the vast horizons and wide spaces, 
an obsession peculiar to unlimited plains. 

Friederich Neumann first showed how the sociologist Kjellen estab¬ 
lished the connexion between Ratzel and the Nazis. He revived the idea 
of‘ nationality,’ and was in this respect different from Ratzel. Like the 
majority of Germans, he preferred Volk or Volkstum to ‘nation’ in its 
nineteenth-century meaning. Nationalitymeantpeopleand State united, 
the popular reality in its ‘individual’ worth. The romantic idea of 
endowing the collective with individual attributes, which was in itself 
very dangerous, lay at the heart of this conception. The national State 
had to be “natural and organic form.” Kjellen made a supra-individual 
organism of the State, as real and as active as a human individual, and 
possessed of body and soul. Thus the national State became a biological 
reality, a natural unity, a form of life universal. 

In consequence there had to be autarchy in every phase of national 
activity for autarchy alone could establish the densest and most com¬ 
pact solidarity that could be conceived. There had to be unconditional 
oya ty towards rulers at home, and there had to be expansion and con¬ 
quest abroad. This was justifiable because of Germany’s central position 
in urope, because of her lack of living-space—as though biological 
aws were strictly applicable to human societies! Juridical and moral 

of < dicUtorehip Urnmarily rCplaCed by ex P edienc Y and the rude efficiency 

Sir Halford Mackinder and Naumann had reverted to Paul de 
agarde and popularized the doctrine of Mitteleuropa. De Lagarde saw 
erman Mitteleuropa stretching from the Ems to the mouth of the 

DredirtpH a” t0 Tneste and from Metz to the Bug. He also 

of Tl T d h f end of Roman Catholicism and called for the expulsion 
all Jews from Europe to Madagascar. Such were the theses that 
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Reimer took up again in 1904-5, theses which inspired Mackinder to 
declare that there was a clear division between German space and 
Russian space. Naumann employed them to describe his protectionist 
super-State, built by German labour, thanks to a decisive reconciliation be¬ 
tween the most enterprising body of employers and the most loyal body of workers 
on the Old Continent. This was to be the “ Germanic Moment” that Hegel 
had proclaimed, which Himmler was later to make the subject of a 
grand-scale conference in Scandinavia. Where would there be room for 
neutrality in a world of giant sovereignties? Haushofer systematized all 
these arguments in his works on geo-politics. 

He was actually closer to Kjellen than to Ratzel. He opposed the 
| dynamic world of race to the world of international treaties. He claimed 
I to discover laws applying to maritime realities as well as to the realities 
I of continents. At a moment when America went her own way as a re¬ 
sult of the Versailles Treaty, when the British Empire was weakened, 
and the new Russia looked towards an awakening Southern and Eastern 
Asia, Central Europe saw the restoration of the veritable space which 
corresponded to the Third Reich. It was a warlike space, prepared 
by the coup of 1936, the territorial union of the nations over which 
j the German tongue and German culture exercised their influence. 
Internationalism no longer provided any solution. The Common¬ 
wealth, the League of Nations, the Soviet Republics, Pan-Europe, the 
Pacific Union, and the African Union had to be liquidated. France and 
Britain had to be destroyed. The Great Powers had to be replaced by a 
World Power. It was for Germany to profit from such a combination of 

events. 

Her essential weapon was racialism. It was in the name of racialism 
that the Reich claimed the application of Wilsonian principles to itself, 
took advantage of all the friction provoked by minority problems, 
excited racial and national conflicts, and safeguarded the honour, 
liberty, and equality of the superior peoples and races in the world. The 
whole of world-space had, of course, to be redistributed to Germany s 
advantage. Dismember the British Empire, annihilate France, make a 
place for the Reich as a World Power alongside Russia, the United 
States, Japan, and Italy: such were the objectives set before the recon¬ 
stituted Army and Navy, such the prospects. E. Banse and Haus o er 
became the prophets of the new military science. 

II. Party, Army, and Diplomacy against International Order 

These theories and views of diverse origins had all been propounded 
before 1933. They all had a common theme that was fundamental: the 
systematic destruction of the international order set up by the reaty o 
Versailles and the League of Nations. 
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One difficulty met with in our inquiry is explained by a fact that is 
less paradoxical than it appears at first glance. Once the Nazis were in 
power, their mode of operation in the international and diplomatic 
spheres did not differ from their mode of operation in the domestic 
sphere prior to 1933. They abused International Law to attain essential 
objectives, just as they had once abused democratic law to attain 
essential objectives inside the Reich. They did not hesitate to exploit j 
International Law in their dealings with other countries, so as to under- ; 
mine their foundations, just as they had not hesitated to destroy civil i 
liberties within the Reich. One Nazi lawyer even declared that it would I 
be opportune to prove that the old conception of the law of nations was j 
compatible with the National Socialist view of life. The law of nations, 
in effect, became a means, an Instrument, and provides us with an en¬ 
lightening example of Hitlerite Machiavellism. 

German lawyers did not wait for National Socialism to begin an 
attack on the Treaty of Versailles, and we are well aware of the argu¬ 
ments they used. But after 1933 the offensive grew in violence and the 
struggle for revision bitter. They wanted equality of treatment for 
Germany. It was now being said that the sanctity of treaties did not 
apply to an unjust treaty! It was also being said that the cause of 
Germany^would become the caustToTthe whole world/However, the 
fight for revision eventually seemed to become less important than the 
fight against the existing legal situation. It was carried on in the name 
of the Law of Nature. A number of doctrines on International Law 
existed in Germany before 1933, but the arrival of a Hitlerite Govern- 
ment p romptly put an end to Yhettrr Nazism declared that liberty of 
opinion had to be “limited by order” (Geordnete Meinungsfreiheit ), yet in 
no way did this prevent equivocations when the time was opportune. 

The lawyer Carl Schmitt avoided the term Natural Law, because it 
recalled Grotius and eighteenth-century rationalism. He invoked the 
Law of Nature—that is, the irrational law of collectivity, which was as 
dynamic as nature itself. The essence of this idea was the racial and 
national community, which forbade any of its members to try to get the 
better of another. In this sense, therefore, equality between nations 
took on an uncomfortable significance, for it indicated the right of every 
nation to conquer and to protect its own living-space. It was the eternal 
right to live, with all the hostility and aggression that the term implied. 
The barrier between morality and rights no longer existed. To justify 
the Third Reich’s actions by the traditional standards of Internationa] 
Law, declared the Nazis, was to prostitute politics. Did they hope to 

dupe the German people by this? At any rate, the Hitlerite regime had 
only a single criterion, and that was success. 

Nothing was easier for the Hitlerite lawyers than to resuscitate the old 
Prussian doctrines of Philipp and Andreas Zorn, according to which 
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International Law simply did not exist. Another legal theorist, Sche- 
cher, frankly stated that every nation was free to withdraw from 
obligations imposed upon it by the international order. He was at pains 
to show by good logic how Nazism was bound to hold that a nation’s 
internal laws had supremacy over International Law. In any case the 
International Law could be valid only if the particular nation deter¬ 
mined that validity on the grounds that it really formed part of its own 
system of internal law. No objection could be raised to this interpreta¬ 
tion because it conformed wholly to the spirit of Nazism. None the less 
Nazi lawyers were careful about adopting it too strictly, because that 
would have meant exposing the hand and warning the enemy. 

‘‘Geo-jurisprudence,” of which the lawyer Hofer talked, and which 
claimed to formulate International Law afresh by referring simply to 
vassal States, protectorates, dependent States, and organized federa¬ 
tions, according to the principles of geo-politics, was also allowed to 
drop. Space, he asserted cynically, could destroy the independence 
of a nation. Indeed, what independence could small territories like 
Austria, Switzerland, Danzig, Memel, the Saar, and South-western 
Bavaria claim? Equality and homogeneity between powerful mem¬ 
bers of the international community (excluding Soviet Russia, of 
course) were among the democratic ideas which Hitler retained. This 
was enough to end the demilitarization of the Rhineland in 1936 and 
arm to the teeth. Hitler did not refrain from mentioning it during his 
speeches to the party and the party congress. Alas, several Western 
nations thought he was quite right. 

Eventually the Nazis returned to the principle of justice between 
nations. There was only one reality, and that was life, the struggle for 
life. It was not the arbitrary will, the contact men established between 
each other, which made the world, any more than a collection of pre¬ 
cepts made morality. Abstract standards had to be replaced by the so- 
called Natural Order. This in crude form is the repetition of an old 
German cliche. From such a standpoint Hitlerite lawyers fall into three 
classes, according to the way in which they strengthened or weakened 

the Nazi positions. # f 

Victor Bruns always spoke of the community which was the object ot 

law. In principle he excluded any form of domination. Every nation 
was equal to every other, and this equality established justice. However, 
each State was independent only in so far as it could defend itself or be 
as powerful as its neighbours. The possession of arms constitute a 
basic right. Each State was free to boast its potential power, to submit 
to International Law “if it wished so,” with its Wehrhoheit (military 
sovereignty) always the essential thing. In this cautious theory racialism 
remained in the background. Other lawyers like Walz and Wolgast 
permitted a sort of juxtaposition which aimed at possible co-operation 
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between neighbours of equal strength. This was Im Shine materieller 
Gleichberechtigung (‘material’ equality of rights). In spite of all the 
caution, however, there had to be references to the deployment of 
living energies, national honour, so-called “individual interests” 
among participating States, and to what Grotius named jus voluntarium , 
as well as to the pure facade of community. Treaties were only 
scraps of paper. These cunning theories were touched by a dreadful 
hypocrisy. 

Henry Rogge occupied a mid-position which was a franker one. A 
follower of Moeller van den Bruck and of neo-Conservatism, he mini¬ 
mized International Law and regarded war as the central phenomenon 
of international relations. The International Law was the Law of War 
(.Kriegsrecht ), so how could this everlasting conflict be brought under 
control? Every nation had a right to its honour ( Recht auf Ehre). Rogge 
reverted to the old law of the Middle Ages. Each man had the right to 
defend himself as best he could in a fatally anarchistic community 
(Rittefehde ). There could be no durable pacts, so short-term agreements 
took their place, between men as well as nations. There were to be no 
more treaties of mutual assistance, no collective agreements, sanctions, 
or arbitration. How could a harmonious world be built upon such 
sorry premisses? Rogge, however, seemed to think it could. According 
to him, the International Law should consist only of the right to 
neutrality and the right to war , with the rules necessary to both these 
categories. 

Finally, a number of legal minds openly invoked the Social Law. 
The first of these was Carl Schmitt, who wondered whether every 
nation which made up the League of Nations had to have the same 
structure. He insisted upon what he called Artgemeinschaft , which meant 
the national community determined by the manner of its being, by a 
certain originality. He also laid stress upon national “originalities,” 
upon any apology for what was specifically German. Pure racialism 
repelled him. Other lawyers applied the racial theory to International 
Law very strictly. Nicolai stated that the International Law concerned 
only foreigners ( Aussenvolksrecht ). The racial State was free of all legal 
obligations . Whether there was co-operation and peace depended solely 
upon the confidence and goodwill that nations which were free of all obligations 
displayed towards fellow-nations . This was minimum security. Kraaz 
purely and simply denied the International Law. International Law 
could stem only from racial agreement . In Gurke’s eyes the only State 
which had existence was the racial State. It alone was the ‘subject’ 
of International Law. Total enmity was thus reached, and war was let 
loose. Antagonism between the idea of a racial law and that of a law which 
imposed precise obligations upon everybody thus remained irreconcilable. 

We can well understand why Carl Schmitt violently attacked the 
t eory of a just war when it was revived by the Anglo-Americans after 
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a lecture given by R. H. Jackson on March 27, 1941. Neutrals, said 
Jackson, should assist nations struggling against an aggressor, in this 
instance the Third Reich. Schmitt denied any distinction between a 
just and unjust war. Any war, he asserted, was as legal as any other. It 
was up to German lawyers to prove that the British declaration of war 
against Germany had been a breach of the League of Nations agree¬ 
ment and the Kellogg Pact. Had they not already demonstrated that 
Britain and France had destroyed the League by their discords? And 
had not Leopold III declared his country a neutral in 1936? Only 
Switzerland and Scandinavia remained true to their tradition of 
neutrality. All these arguments were intended to justify German 
theories and provide sanction for World War II. 

The theory which associated geo-politics and International Law 
came closest to the American Monroe Doctrine. Should International 
Law concern itself with the relationships between vast spaces? Or 
should it concern itself with the relationship between free people shar¬ 
ing a common living-space? Should the Poles, Czechs, Dutch, and 
Belgians be made ‘free’ peoples? Nazi thought claimed to justify the 
theory of a racial hierarchy within the German Reich both of the 
present and the future. The internal law of the Reich had to become 
international, and had to be applicable only to relationships between 
States within the Reich itself, \ German industry and German scientific 
technicians would perform an integrating function when the great 
monopolies began to play their part in the conquered countries, and 
became linked up with their economies. This racial hierarchy was made 
the symbol of the future unity of the German Reich. 

From the time of the Panama Convention of October 2, 1939, 
Grotius was accused of fighting against mare clausum in the name of mare 
liberum. The reply came in the form of the pact between Germany, 
Italy, and Japan of October 27, 1939. The German doctrine synthesized 
the regional principles, which was hostile to universalism or inter¬ 
nationalism, and the British principle, which made sure that the 
imperial lines of communication remained free throughout the world. 

In fact , the Greater German Reich claimed to create its own International Law for 
its own space. The American theory implied the democratic consent of 
sovereign States. In its place the Germans put the crude notion of con¬ 
quest and domination. We have now seen what became of the national 
minorities in the midst of Greater Germany, what fate they suffered 
under the New Order. Lord Runciman and Mr Chamberlain bowed 
before this unjust and retrogressive policy in 1938* This was where 
political existentialism had led. The Third Reich could justify itself only by 
its existence and its pretensions to hegemony. Sovereignty had become the 
highest power.” The sovereign race would no longer strike territorial 
limitations. Nazism replaced the former State , which had been subject to Inter¬ 
national Law , by the racial sovereign people. Applied to a remorseless racialism 
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the law depended for its effectiveness solely upon the trans-personal and trans¬ 
temporal structure of the racial people. 

Neumann arranges the picture of the future Europe and of the New 
Order as the Nazis conceived it. In this connexion he makes room for 
the Jewish question. 

Lawyers extolled a conception of international relations which led 
straight to total war for the purpose of gaining absolute hegemony. 
Their country in consequence needed twice the potential in productive 
labour and military power. The Third Reich became the ‘soldier’ 
nation par excellence. The industrial machine, organized labour both of 
the people and their rulers, as well as the Army, took their places 
within the framework of a Totalitarian State. The party and its leaders 
presided over the efforts of heavy industry, the Labour Front, and the 
Wehrmacht. 

The result was a curious mentality. Soldier and civilian found com¬ 
mon ground for association. The regime preserved and strengthened 
the capitalist employer class, tamed it after acquiring power through it, 
and delivered up to it a working class which had been absorbed into 
the proletariat and a proletariat into which the middle classes had 
been absorbed. Thus it was able to swamp the fundamental disequili¬ 
brium of society in a kind of mystique which affirmed that Germany’s 
social structure was in accordance with the laws of the universe. In 1933 
Hitler spoke at the Nuremberg Congress about these eternal verities 
which responded to the sure instinct of the masses, an instinct which 
warned and saved.” An iron justice supposedly compelled each one 

to act in the interests of all, and in such a fashion as to unite individual 
capacity and racial worth. 

If we are to appreciate this state of mind we should turn to Ernst 
Junger’s novel Der Arbeiter. This talented Nazi dreamt of a labour 
democracy which would be the most authentic synthesis of nationalism 
and socialism. Rivalries would vanish within the unity composed of the 
remaining aristocrats, the upper bourgeoisie, and the mass that was or 
had become proletarian. Technical planning of an implacable kind 
wou d be introduced, and would apply to the whole community with- 
out distinction. Technique would no longer foster social injustice, 
nspired by Russian planning, Germany would become a classless 

i! ate ij ab ° Ur Wlth its rat ionalized demands would take the place of 
the old rulers and the demagogic profiteers. The worker would become the 

soldier of the future. The difference between combatant and non- 
combatant would lapse. 

Analysis Of the economic and financial realities shows how far the 
regime fell short of these splendid aspirations. Robert Ley, leader of the 
abour Front defined “social soldierism” in his own way. He gave it 
0 a dlscl P lina ry and a religious significance. Racialism expressed 
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the Divine Will. The Fiihrer was the new Christ, the heroic Christ, 
who would suffer in order to destroy that liberal individualism of 
Jewish origin from which Western capitalism and Russian Marxism 
sprang. The new community of soldier-workers was the sacred hive, 
the temple of organized labour, the army of generalized discipline, of 
the total militarism that would cover Weimar Germany, which was 
amorphous and fragmented with its closely woven network. Instinct 
and discipline would in this way become united. Organized by that 
order, which the party was, the army of soldiers and workers would be¬ 
come the solid bastions containing the still fluid and thereby impotent 
masses. A despotism grounded in providence would be based on 
soldierly comradeship. Everybody would be a soldier of the Reich, a 
soldier morality claimed to give the worker dignity, energy, and flexi¬ 
bility, his joy in living and working. In effect, the old inequalities 
would be absorbed by a machinery of power which excelled all others 
and was skilfully maintained through the false prestige of this mystique. 

We must note carefully this idea of ‘soldierism,’ which in the Third 
Reich hallowed the generalized militarism so admirably described by 
Meinecke in his book Die deutsche Kataslrophe. It explains what the future 
Wehrmacht would be, in particular, the significance of its ties with the 
party, which eventually looked upon it as one of the chief cogs in the 
Totalitarian State it directed. 

As Neumann said, nobody knew exactly or had defined the relation¬ 
ship between the party and an Army whose High Command was not 
wholly Nazificd. He attempted to give a reasoned view of this topic and 
recalled that the German Army never claimed to govern the Reich, 
that, on the other hand, it was the only body in the Third Reich which 
had defended and kept a certain independence in the face of the party’s 
influence and its dictatorship. On the contrary, it seems to have exerted 
a considerable influence over the party and the civil bureaucracy 
through the economic demands for which it stood. The bureaucracy 
had taken up the defence of free capitalism against the interference of 
Nazi leaders, who wanted to increase the power of the State at the 

expense of the employers and big monopolies. 

What had von Seeckt’s Reichswehr wanted during the Weimar days. 

It had wanted to avenge the defeat of 1918 and give back to Germany 
her lost frontiers. Its leaders afterwards accepted Nazism only to t e 
extent that it could assist the Reich in attaining these ends. The Army 
also had its ties with the industrialists and great landowners. It had 
always constituted a rather diffuse caste which pursued the same o jec- 
tives under the Nazis as it had done before. We see thus that the indus¬ 
trialist made big profits, the big proprietors avoided bankruptcy, an 
the officer corps gained both influence and power. 

How, then, can the bloody events of June 30, 1934, be explained? 
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Until 1923 the S.A. (a collection of assault sections) had been 
maintained by the 7th Division of the Reichswehr, with headquarters 
in Munich. Its Commander, General von Lossow, had cut off its subsi¬ 
dies after the unsuccessful putsch. In spite of the S.A.’s political indepen¬ 
dence and the loss of its subsidies, relations between S.A. and Reichs¬ 
wehr were kept up after 1923. At the beginning of 1934 the S.A. 
counted more than 2,500,000 men. The Reichswehr could hardly 
ignore such an armed force, and from 1923 until 1933 continued to 
furnish subsidies. 

When Hitler took power the Reichswehr modified its attitude. 
Secret rearmament, which was actively furthered by Germany between 
1930 and 1933, must be taken into account, and we must note also that 
the Allies were not unaware of its scope. The reasons for the new 
attitude of the Reichswehr we have already given. Certain of its own 
satisfactory re-equipment and expansion, it had no further use for 
auxiliary formations. What is more, it was afraid that the S.A. would 
attract attention to rearmament among foreigners through its showy 
behaviour. It realized, too, that agitation by the S.A. had assumed 
formidable proportions. General Blomberg was supposed to have con¬ 
vinced Hitler that Germany could not support two armies without 
running the risk of internal confusion, even civil war. The S.A. com¬ 
manded by Rohm, a Minister of State, was acutely embarrassing the 
army, especially as Rohm gave free rein to his tastes for luxury and 
power. Moreover, he had brilliant staffs. Alongside the S.A. was the S.S. 
While the S.A. attacked opponents of the regime, the S.S. protected 
the National Socialist Order, which the S.A. everywhere established. 
The S.S., however, barely exceeded 100,000 men. 

We have already touched on Hitler’s fears and misgivings about his 
chief lieutenants in 1934. Meanwhile Mussolini offered him advice 
during their meeting in Venice. Goring and Goebbels confirmed the 
Fiihrer’s apprehensions. There were references to mysterious ties be¬ 
tween von Schleicher and Gregor Strasser, between Strasser and 
Rohm. When Hitler and Rohm met it was the commander of the S.A. 
who talked the louder. Hitler refused to merge the Reichswehr and the 
S.A. He knew only too well that all he had to do was wait for people like 

ohm to paralyse the initiative of the S.A. by trying to manoeuvre the 

party into their own schemes. In other words, should the party begin 

to reveal pluralist tendencies and then slip into anarchy, it would mean 

the ruin of totalitarian dictatorship and all the hopes which everywhere 

m Germany now lay in it. Rohm called together all his S.A. leaders on 
June 30. 

From June 23 the pace of events quickened. General Blomberg let 
Hitler know that the Army would take the oath of fidelity only to the 
new head of State that the country chose. Rohm had to go. Hitler began 

y re leving him of his duties. Not long afterwards came the massacre, 
ft 
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After June 30 ambitious party agitators and champions of the old 
political groups no longer presented any danger. Hitler was master in 
the political field. The old Field-Marshal congratulated him, and 
Blomberg made a proclamation to the Army: “Showing the perspica¬ 
city of a soldier and exemplary courage, the Fiihrer in person attacked 
the traitors and rebels. He destroyed them utterly. The Army, which 
bears arms for the whole nation and remains outside political conflict, 
thanks the Fiihrer. It will remain devoted and faithful to him.” On 
August Q of that same year Hindenburg died. Hitler could reap the 
harvest of June 30- The Army gave its allegiance to the new supreme 
leader—to its own dishonour, as Rauschning has said. 

It would not be misleading to set up a parallel between the events of 
June 30, 1934, and those of March 7, 1936. Having claimed full suc¬ 
cession from Hindenburg, Hitler destroyed all risk of opposition by a 
sudden blow. Moreover, having presented Europe with his supreme 
demands, he hazarded an equally sudden operation. By a throw of the 
dice he restored complete military sovereignty to Germany and fore¬ 
stalled any French intervention. From day to day over the course of two 
years Hitler ensured his own domination over Germany and over 
Central and Eastern Europe. These two inter-related factors suddenly 
gave rise to the Totalitarian Master State. In a speech to the Reichstag 
on July 13 Hitler declared: “To bear arms in the State there is only 
the Army; to think politically there is only the National Socialist 
Party.” Was this not saying that in future the Army would have to 
subordinate itself in its essential duty to politics—that is, to accept 
orders from the Fiihrer? It was the first defeat of the generals and 
General Staff. The second came in 1938, when Blomberg and Fritsch 
were replaced by Keitel and Brauchitsch. Then the Army betrayed its 

sacred oath and set Hitler in place of God. 

Had the Army become the complete vassal of Hitlerite policy. Was 
there perfect harmony and complete integration in this essentia . it 
his customary wisdom Neumann points out that the party, the Army 
and industry had only one aim in common: to prevent defeat at a 
costs. Beyond this single preoccupation they had no identity of purpose. 
But once Austria, Chechoslovakia, and Poland had been conquered 

the Third Reich had to begin a war on two fronts This wasits d °wnf • 

The old Prusso-German Army had great and reputable traditions. 

War and violence was still the ultima ratio for it a oontmuafo 

political activity. It kept aloof from politics; the German officer was 

oroud of a certain ‘correctness.’ Was the 1914 offensive an ultima ratio 

then'* Were not the extravagant appetites of Pan-Germanism a prim 

moral condemnation of the Army? If the weigh, of. B pow« 
the day in July 1914, did it realize to what ends it was to be sacrifice 

in the accomplishment of its duty? u _ r_ lin ji v 

War, total mobilization, and defeat had since 1919 a P 
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modified the military organism. Secret rearmament from 1930 to 1935, 

known to the Allies and tolerated by them, had borne the new army 

towards a war of revenge. The Nazis had introduced new shades of 

meaning into the definition of true militarism. Goring declared that the 

officer and the soldier had from then on to be crafty, cunning, and 

Machiavellian. This meant the enslavement of the Army, together with 

the greater part of German youth, by the diabolical doctrines of the 

party. The Wehrmacht, it seems, wavered between Parliamentary 

democracy, which it mistrusted, and a dynamic revolution, which 

offered a sense of adventure and was inspired by megalomaniac 
visions. 

Its attitude remained equivocal and mysterious. Had it definitely 
become mingled with the Wehrreich, with that integrally military 
empire of which the Nazi Party had dreamed? Had it attained that 
absolute greatness which would consume everything in Germany? In 
the Second World War, from 1939 to 1945, it entered the pathways of 
absolute militarism. Having substituted Ludendorff for Clausewitz, it 
sacrificed its high traditions to Banse, Haushofer, and Hitler, making of 
itself purely an instrument of overthrow and of destruction. In the 
hands of the party and of its leaders it was, above all, a source of terror, 
intended to confuse and disunite eventual adversaries. In Germany 
itself it was as demagogic as the regime. It used and abused the masses, 
led on both by intoxication and terror at the same time. 

In order to throw light on the equivocal situation in which the Army 

found itself, and into which it had allowed itself to be dragged, it is 

enough for us to examine Nazi foreign policy. Their programme, in 

effect, assumed co-existence between two forms of international life. 

One was aggressive and the other Utopian. The Third Reich seemed 

to destroy liberty in its midst, so as to provoke anarchy through conflict 

among the nations of Europe. And yet it kept dreaming of an ideal 

community under its domination. It talked peace and made war; it 
made war and talked peace. 

r foreign policy, as Hitler and Rosenberg first outlined it in 1933, 
showed a positive and negative aspect. In fact, it contained nothing 
very new when compared to the ideology of Wilhelmian Pan-German¬ 
ism Having isolated France from Russia, both had to be defeated. 

° were the seats of detested universalist movements—Judaism, 
Catholicism, democracy, liberalism, and Socialism. Confident of 

ltai " s . b f e volent neutrality, Germany, in alliance with Italy, would 
rm Miiteleuropa. Most important of all, France and Russia were to be 

C~ 5 . fr ° m °PP° sin g the drive of the Germanic mass by joining 
rces i his Germanic mass wished to spread north-east in the direction 

, ,, and th e Baltic, and north-west in the direction of France. It 
uld also endeavour to cross the mountain barrier of South-western 
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Europe by overrunning it through its two thousand-kilometre isthmuses. 
Action in Italy and Spain would enable the south-western thrust to take 
the direction of the Eastern Mediterranean. The south-eastern thrust, 
on the other hand, would also bear towards the Eastern Mediterranean, 
through the Balkans, and towards the Black Sea through Roumania 
and Turkey. 

Hitler rejected the limits imposed upon Germany not only in 1919, 
but in 1914. The frontiers of Germany, he asserted, had never corres¬ 
ponded to her geographical, economic, and military needs. They were 
purely fortuitous. In other words, there was an antinomy between race 
and frontiers. Germany was simply a kernel, a residue, to be con¬ 
sidered as a starting-place. However, Hitler and Rosenberg did not see 
eye to eye about her extension. Hitler talked of 250 million Germans in 
Europe within a century, which was an assumption that the Old 
Continent would be completely Germanized, and that the Reich would 
hold absolute sway over it. Rosenberg contented himself with a Reich 


of 100 million people. 

Every obstacle would be overthrown by the dynamism which the 
Reich had acquired. The two chief obstacles were, of course, France 
and Russia. Hitler’s famous references to France in Mein Kampf 
written soon after Locarno, bore witness to his unremitting hatred for 
her, even allowing for such calculated propaganda values he may have 
introduced. His pages on France are embroidered with grotesque asser¬ 
tions in which truth and falsehood are curiously juxtaposed. France 
counted on the goodwill of Weimar Germany to avoid danger from the 
gap in the East, well-protected though she was along her frontiers. He 
called her “Judaized.” The Jews had a hand in Stock Exchange politics 
and chauvinism; they also kept up her colonial empire and “negrified” 
the Old Continent. France detested Germany, and strove eternally to 
keep her in a state of partition. She wanted the left bank of the Rhine in 
order to exercise hegemony over Europe. Nor must Alsace and Lorraine 
be forgotten. They had been stolen from Germany by France. For the 
account with her to be settled France had to be isolated. She would 
then decisively be defeated, and the Reich would have great opportuni¬ 
ties for westward expansion. France was the only country which 
defended the Treaty of Versailles, the League of Nations and Collective 
Security Pacts. Britain was unmentioned; she had to be treated wit 
due circumspection. Hitler and Rosenberg did not hesitate to say that 
the 1914 offensive was the first act of the German Revolution. Germany, 
they added, was in no way responsible for the War. The Trea y 
Versailles was to them an admirable subject for creating agitation. 

They compared the Treaty of Versailles with treaties Germany had 

concluded with Russia and Roumania in the East. Naturally y 
found these better; Versailles condemned Germany to perpetual slavery 

and disarmament. 
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The true reason for their hostility was that the 1919 treaties main¬ 
tained a definite kind of relationship between victors and vanquished. 
The treaties referred to the reciprocal trust that would one day link the 
two sides, but the Nazis thought that the law of life was the supremacy 
of the strongest. Therefore the relationship which the defeat of 1918 
had emphatically set out must be reversed to Germany’s advantage. 
What the Nazis wanted was not so much revision as freedom, but this 
freedom implied the destruction of all international obligations. The 
Nazi programme and the interpretations of the lawyers agreed per¬ 
fectly. To sum up, Hitler wanted to liquidate France, her historical 
tradition, her political principles. By doing so he hoped to liquidate all 
Western law which stemmed either from Versailles or Geneva. France 
was thus the scapegoat of the West. To strike at her meant to attack 
wholesale the humanism which the Nazis loathed. We might add that 
these designs were being formulated at the very moment that the Reich 
joined the League of Nations, at the time of Locarno. 

The arguments against Russia became confused with those which 

German leaders had turned to account against Communism. They 

worked out a campaign intended to prove to the West that Germany 

was the only worth-while bulwark against Bolshevism. Hitler expressed 

regret that Germany had not pursued the policy he favoured prior to 

1914. He spoke of conquering Russia first and of collecting the rewards 

on Russian territory itself. He and Rosenberg were convinced that 

Russian defeat was inevitable. Like France, she had become de- 

ermanized because she had replaced her old ruling class with Jews. 

mis ruling class consisted of Baltic barons who had brought him many 
successes in the past. 7 

The connexion between these diatribes and the real thinking of the 
azi leaders is not hard to discover. The Nazis were not, like the old 
an-Germamsts, satisfied with saying that Germany could not tolerate 

win ^ tary P ° Wers t0 her ri § ht and t0 her left. They sought to 

n the confidence of the ruling class and the middle classes by strug- 

fhe l agai . nSt T eStern P lutocrac y and Eastern Communism at one and 
m ™ imC; u n partlcular > the y took g° od care not to attack the big 

calculated 5 *1 th £, ReiCh Wh ° se aid the y wanted to enlist. Hitlef 

which cond ^ J y V The PCtlte bou ® eoisie had two hates: capitalism, 

me ge ^ th , em dis § race < and Socialism, which wanted to 
merge bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

ofId?JSr iVe pr0grami ^ e had its positive aspects, the broad lines 

between the LV “ had t0 make P la y with the ambiguity 

peaTe h es ahim the Third Reich and its offers of 

and claimed m P ° siti ° ns after the Nazis took pow er, 

IPs diplonicv m Germ ery pmdentl J’ far more P rud ently than William 
ptomacy. Germany wanted to entrench herself strongly in 
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Europe. She did not wish to spread herself abroad and dissipate her 
energies throughout the world in an attempt to open up the foreign 
markets she found had increasingly slipped away from her. Her first 
aim was to build up Mitteleuropa. In doing so she would be able to 
acquire the space she required for the deployment of her efforts; she 
could drive a formidable wedge between East and West. Compared 
with the reckless imperialism of the pre-1914 era, this was a proper 
policy, yet it contained three dubious assumptions. It assumed that the 
Western Powers were decadent, that the U.S.S.R. was radically im¬ 
potent, and that the British would remain benevolently neutral. This 
was truly an absurd illusion, yet we must remark that it was one the 
British attitude countenanced a little too long. 

The Nazi leaders did not really hide their true thoughts. They 
claimed that they were doing better than their predecessors, including, 
no doubt, the Weimar Republic. It was impossible, they asserted, to 
stop the German people in their demographic upsurge. They could not 
be asked to restrict the birth-rate or content themselves with domestic 
colonization. Export to the utmost in order to import to the utmost . Could this 
be the solution? Could it not be achieved through industry and com¬ 
merce alone? But why had the Kaiser William IPs Reich not embarked 
upon a policy of territorial aggrandizement in Europe? asked Hitler. 
That would have been the way towards resuming the traditions of the 
Teutonic Order in the East, interrupted since the fifteenth century. 
Britain had offered Germany an alliance in 1900. It had, of course, 
been aimed at Russia, so why had the Reich deliberately refrained 
from accepting it? The Hitlerite leaders refused to recognize the 
importance of Weimar diplomacy, even though the Weimar diplomacy 
of Stresemann had really prepared the way for National Socialism. 
Instead they accused it, unjustly, of acceding to every demand made 
by the Allies. 

Once resolved upon the drive to the South and the East, Germany 
had to guarantee her rear. Scandinavian neutrality seemed assured. 
Meanwhile Hitler multiplied his specious theories about Britain. These 
included racial kinship, the balance of power, the radical hostility of 
the British towards French hegemony in Europe. Germany would take 
it upon herself to reduce this hegemony to nothing. Prussian militarism 
was as dangerous and as tenacious as British pride. So Hitler mixed up 
threat and flattery. 

Germany’s natural ally in the south-west was Italy. A strong Ger¬ 
many would certainly have friends; she might prove to be a rallying- 
point for Europe. By turning Fascist Italy had rediscovered the meaning 
of her Germanic origins, and she took no further notice of invitations 
from Habsburg legitimists. The Italo-German alliance was natural. 
Italy had entered the War not to help France, but to deliver the coup de 
grdce to her rival on the Adriatic. The destruction of France would 
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please her as much as it would please Britain. Hitler’s crude mind was 
satisfied with such an unsubtle hypothesis. 

Access to the Black Sea and the Eastern Mediterranean! It was 
another Nazi cry. “We National Socialists,” proclaimed Hitler, “are 
making a mark upon the foreign policy Germany pursued before the 
War-We are stopping the eternal German drive towards the south¬ 

west of Europe, and we are turning our glances eastward.” Germany 
wanted to defeat France without conquering her, to leave Italy to her 
own fate. Austria would return to the German fold. It would then be 
enough vaguely to show signs of a general drive towards the Baltic 
north, European Russia, and South-east Europe. Hitler was willing to 
abandon the colonial programme of the former Pan-Germanists—for 

the time being at least—in order to resume the colonizing tasks of the 
Teutonic Order in the East. 


Hitler’s views were confined to Europe. Rosenberg, on the other 

hand, looked farther afield. Like Spengler, he pondered the problem of 

inferior classes and coloured races. The position in the Far East, beyond 

Russia, disturbed him. Nationalist China and the Communist China of 

Sun Yat Sen and the Kuomintang were threatened by Japan. He 

thought the British would be hard put to hold their position in India. 

Unlike Spengler, Rosenberg did not leave the salvation of Europe from 

Bolshevism to Prussia alone. Europe also had to be preserved from 

Asiatics, as well as from decadence and invasion. Like Hitler, he went 

so far as to wish that the Americans would become converted to 

racialism. America could sustain Europe and aid Germany in her 

straggle for the preservation of the white races. Germany had one 

undred million souls. Together with Italy, Japan, and the United 

States she would be invincible. And she would rule the world alongside 

e Great Powers of the future. However, the world-wide aspirations of 

auonal Socia ism, which had been expressed at an early stage, cut 
through these singular lucubrations. 6 ’ 

Such views implied that once Germany had realized her European 
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temporarily. The Tat group had also urged a strictly European and 
Continental policy directed towards Russia and Asia. There had, in 
fact, been a certain continuity of view in foreign affairs until Hitler’s 
advent. In Eastern and Central Europe it was clear that the Hitlerites 
were pursuing the joint policies of Stresemann and Briining. In his 
Mein Kampf Hitler wrote: Der Kampf der deutschen Erneuerung ist ein Kampf 
fur die Geltung des germanischen Helden gegen den demokratischen Kramerge- 
danken. (“The struggle for Germany’s revival is the struggle for the worth 
of German heroes against the democratic thinking of shop-keepers.”) 

The foreign policy and the diplomacy of the Third Reich after 1933 
presented certain features which could hardly have been anticipated 
from its earlier programme. Integral racialism was affirmed with the 
idea of promoting hatred and total war. On the other hand, Utopia 
lurked in the background, and was skilfully displayed in order to 
deceive the credulous and ignorant West. This amounted to a German 
peace which suggested the likelihood of harmony between “homogenu- 
ous”—that is, totalitarian—nations. Successive acts which caused 
violent breaks with the post-war international order alternated with 
propaganda and peace offensives. 

The term “widened strategy” defined this double policy which so 
disconcerted the misinformed foreigner. 

The ideas of the Nazi leaders and their lawyers about the inter¬ 
national order and about war and peace implied a sort of intermediate 
state, a sinister twilight between peace and war, a no-man’s-land at 
once shared by both. Hitler it seemed had taken up an idea dear to 
Clausewitz, which proclaimed that the existence of a formidable Army 
—such as the Reich had built up after 1933—was in itself enough to 
produce the effect desired upon relatively weak or war-weary States. 
Thus an objective could be attained in successive stages under cover of 
an immense and vague anxiety, a “terror of mind” which would travel 
to neighbouring States from Germany herself. The small States which 
could not resist would be attacked first; indeed, they would be terror¬ 
ized by a military machine of a kind which would deter them from 
firing a shot. The Reich was on the way towards European hegemony 
in piecemeal fashion. \ 

Hitler claimed that he wanted peace, but, however solemn his 
declaration, it in no way signified that he had renounced what he 
called the German Revolution. He continued to make sudden incur¬ 
sions, each directed towards the Pax Teutonica. In 1935 military service 
was made compulsory. Between 1936 and 1 93 ^ there was cruel and 
cunning intervention in Spain. In I 93^“39 came the annexation of 
Austria, the Sudetenland, Bohemia and Moravia. Each one of these 
operations was successful, and did not precipitate a general war. How¬ 
ever, we cannot assert that the offensive against Poland in 1939 was the 
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last straw which broke the camel’s back. On this occasion the Western 

Powers understood the danger; so did Russia, for she gained time 

through a Treaty of Non-aggression, and hastened to treble her defence 

preparations. Thus the Reich faced that conflict on two fronts which 
it had wished at all costs to avoid. 

In addition to its Army, its partially reconstructed Fleet, and its Air 
Force, the Third Reich employed propaganda as a “fourth arm,” an 
instrument of its “widened strategy.” The purpose of this propaganda 
was to cause such fear that the Great Powers, transfixed by the nearness 
of a Second World War, would make no move. Meanwhile the Reich 
could rapidly include within her boundaries the territories she claimed 
to own by the Law of Nature. Nothing stopped Hitler from duping the 
German people themselves, and he persuaded them that he did not 
need war to accomplish his mission. He was soon lavishing successes 
upon them without disturbing their peace. Weakened to left and to 
right by pacifism, would the Western Democracies eventually pick up the 
gauntlet? Russia knew what lay in store for her, and prepared in silence. 

Hitler was thus able to speak of peace by gambling with the peaceful 
desires that the Germans had shared with other nations since 1919. He 
also chopped logic about a German peace which, while ensuring the 
total hegemony of the Reich, would reverse the relationship between 
victors and vanquished. The world suddenly found itself face to face 
with a sort of revolution that was in itself unlimited, in which the most 
subtle caution and the most brutal audacity were mingled. War became 
a permanent state, yet it was not real war; peace was maintained, yet 
it was not a real peace. Everything, it seemed, was in a state of flux. 

t , r ° n L SU 1 Ccess , t0 access, from submission to submission, the Aktionen 
a Hitler unleashed through his power of absolute decision were able 
tor the time being at least-to destroy the order established since 

S’ the sma , n Stat es, weaken the formerly victorious Powers, 
and lead them into slavery. 

It was a terrifying dynamism, combining in an indefinable way the 
p ssionate spmt of the condottiere and cold calculation. During the years 

seciiri tv t r any had pr0gressed from mere preoccupation with 
given L V near ' cer ‘ aint y of overwhelming triumph. She had been 
[L . h 0PP 0r tumty of rearming secretly from 1930 to 1935, of gather¬ 
ed rength during these five years of intensive military preparation 
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On May 17, 1933, Hitler had declared that no European war could 
create a better situation to replace the existing one. On May 21, 1935 
he cried: Germany has understood the simple and elementary fact 
that no war could put an end to the general misery in Europe ” He 
even claimed that he would be content with his glory as a “peaceful 
builder. On April 28, 1939, he again dared to maintain that he was 
serving the cause of justice, prosperity, progress, and peace; indeed, the 
cause of all humanity. He quibbled about the respect that the Reich 
owed other nations. He considered that every nation should remain 
what it was, even Poland. Between 1935 and 1936 his leitmotiv was 
equality of treatment. So long as Germany had not recovered her 
military sovereignty he was cautious. He denied the same equality to 
Russia in an argument that was not conducted without skill. He 
lavished assurances upon France, but lost no opportunity to sneer at 
her democratic regime. Russia displayed the same sort of equivocation. 
She gave certain assurances of friendship in June 1931, but prorogued 
the Rapallo and Berlin Agreements. Even so economic relations be¬ 
tween the two countries were very active until 1936. 

Hitler had in mind a political and moral offensive to precede military 
attack. When he remilitarized the Rhineland he asserted that inter¬ 
vention was necessary because of the internal situation in France and 
the formation of the Popular Front. He conducted his anti-Communist 
campaign with extraordinary vigour, so as to dazzle the Western 
bourgeoisie and break his ties with both Russia and France. The fight 
against Bolshevism replaced the fight against the Treaty of Versailles 
for three reasons. First, Communism was of Jewish origin; second, 
Germany could admirably exploit Russian resources; and, third, it was 
for the Western democracies to join him in a crusade against the 
Soviets. He made good use of the pact of 1935 with Britain. All the 
small States he attacked or occupied between 1938 and 1939 received 
the most formal preliminary assurances from him. 

It was a practice followed unwaveringly between 1933 and 1939 in 
order to keep Europe in an intermediate state between peace and war. 

It served the plan of a “widened strategy” by which defenceless small 
countries would be struck down once the indulgence, even connivance, 
of the West had been secured. At the same time claims for living-space 
would be advanced and international co-operation mentioned. The 
final aim was, of course, to win sovereignty and freedom of action. 
France and Russia would be attacked only on home ground, and 
preparations for action in the south-west would be set on foot through 
an Italian alliance and in the south-east by forcible annexations. 
Should anybody on the outside show signs of resistance, the cry of 
encirclement would immediately be raised. Such were the main features 
of the plan. 

In fact, it was world imperialism. Germany, Italy, and Japan, the 
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Axis Powers, were described as “ revolutionary.” Britain, France, and 
Russia, on the other hand, were described as “conserving” Powers 
condemned to decay. The future belonged to the youthful nations 
whose unification had been achieved between 1850 and 1870. Colonial 
empires were on the road to total disintegration. Thus Germany per¬ 
formed on two stages at the same time. She invoked hopes of absolute 
domination as well as the principles of self-determination for nations. 

Alliances were made only for the purpose of gaining active partners 

for the Third Reich. Hitler meant to bring Britain into his game. France 

was regarded merely as a German vassal in the West, but Germany 

would include Eurasia within her boundaries, the living-space that was 

actually Russia. Italy would dominate the Mediterranean, Africa, and 

Asia Minor. Great Britain would keep her mastery of the seas and her 

Dominions. America and Japan would be continents with which to 
reckon. 

The final result, therefore, would be the wholesale liquidation of 
France and Russia. 

We have traced only the broad lines of Nazi diplomacy here. We 
shall know more about this subject when scholars have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of fully studying the archives of the Wilhelmstrasse, now 
published. 


\ 

III. The Second World War (/ 939-45) 

The revival and development of German imperialism between 1919 
and 1938, in the guises it assumed during both Weimar and Nazi days, 
was bound to lead to another war. Its motivating ideas, its method, and 
the means it employed are, however, less familiar than the events 
which were precipitated in 1933 a *d ran their course until 1945. They 
tall into three periods, which we are able to discern clearly enough. 

etween 1933 and 1936 Germany prepared to regain her military 
sovereignty; between 1936 and 1939 she pursued a policy of annexa¬ 
tions; and, finally, between 1939 and 1945 she was engaged in war. 


etween 1930 and 1933, which were the last three years of the 
eimar Government, the Reich immediately seized the opportunities 
ottered by the evacuation of the Rhineland and Hitler’s electoral vic- 
tory to embark on large-scale secret rearmament. Without this lengthy 
scientific preparation which von Seeckt directed, and which had the 

backing of an evolving war economy, Hitler would not have been able 
to make war and risk the great adventure. 

When Hitler became Chancellor in 1933 he believed that he was 
aster of the situation. Accordingly he extracted from it all the advan- 
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tages he could without delay. He knew that the ruling class was on his 
side; they could not dispense with the party if they were to put an end 
to the great social crisis. Above all he knew that he had on his side the 
despair and misery of the proletariat and the middle class, of those 
youthful elements which had deserted the old parties to follow him. 
They were convinced that they would be masters of Europe to-morrow, 
though they might to-day be the victims of a social and political crisis 
in a struggling Reich. Hitler did not call for any profound change in 
the people. He muzzled them completely with the machinery of power 
he had constructed. Rauschning compared this machinery to a mons¬ 
trous insect which would one day have to be struck on the head in 
order to force it to relax its grip and withdraw its tentacles. The Nazis 
viewed the nation as an athlete whose body had to be ‘oiled’ and 
whose muscles had to be ‘nursed’ for combat. Was this a revolution? 

All the actions of Hitler and his followers were directed towards war. 
They transformed the authority of the State into dictatorship, got rid of 
Parliamentary Government, and preserved only its appearance, seized 
the Reich police and packed it with dyed-in-the-wool Nazis, abolished 
the dualism between the Reich and Prussia by installing Goring in 
Berlin and Frick as Minister of the Interior. They fired the Reichstag on 
the night of February 27-28 after dissolving Parliament, and then used 
it as a means of exciting and marshalling opinion against the Commun¬ 
ists and Social Democrats; they tortured in Gestapo prisons leaders 
of the Weimar parties who remained faithful to their causes; they com¬ 
pelled the Reichstag to give them plenary powers when they had 
obtained only 43-9 per cent, of the votes in the elections, and they 
joined forces with the Nationalists in order to win 340 seats. There was 
nothing revolutionary about all this. The final scene was played after 
the comedy at Potsdam, when they got rid of the Marshal-President and 
the Council of Ministers. Using their plenary powers, they destroyed 
Workers’ Syndicates, Social Democracy, the Stahlhelm, and the Catho¬ 
lic Centre. Indeed, they undermined every federal tradition. Cynical 
demagogues, allied to the great landowners, industrialists, and bankers, 
were installed in places of authority to direct ‘from the top’ the affairs 


of a people that had turned aside from democracy. 

The institutions set up by the regime included the Peasant Front, 
hereditary farms, business councils, and authoritarian labour laws, 
winter relief, Hitler Youth (of both sexes), Ordensburgen for the educa¬ 
tion of a future warrior elite, sport and sports stadiums, and Autobahnen 
for the rapid transport of the Army which was coming into being. They 
consummated at a stroke the whole long evolution of anti-Semitism an 
anti-Christianity by boycotting the Jews and attacking the two Chris¬ 
tian faiths. They put a stop to pacifism. From then on Germany was to 


be a compact mass led by total fanaticism. 

From January 1933 Hitler freely encouraged secret rearmament. 
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The categorical opposition of France did not prevent the generals from 

supporting him. The break with the League of Nations came in October 

r 933 - Hitler threw off this foreign shackle, and suddenly destroyed the 

whole prestige of the Geneva Assembly. Forty million Germans 

authorized this break, according to the results of a referendum. The 

note of April 17, 1934, which France had drawn up in response to the 

German proposals of January 19, proved abortive. The armaments race 

recommenced, and the diplomatic moves succeeded each other. The 

Polish Non-aggression Pact and the early attempts to smash the Little 

Entente, as well as the submission of both Army and S.A. to the party, 

all took place before the massacre of June 30, 1934. Hitler received the 

Army’s oath at the height of his power. He had contrived its recognition 
by the General Staff. 

Following the Saar Plebiscite, Hitler was able to risk certain decisive 

agreements, and many of these moves shook the edifice of peace. They 

included rejection of any counterpart to the Eastern Locarno, the re- 

mtroduction of conscription. He even defied the Stresa Conference, 

which had momentarily united Italy and the Entente against him. He 

appeased an anxious Britain by the 1935 National Agreement; and 

broke up a front that had suddenly become formidable by remilitarizing 

the Rhineland and by risking a casus belli if needs be. All these measures 

shook the fragile structure of peace at the very moment when a number 

of speeches seemed to make Hitler its appointed defender. The time 
seemed ripe for a new conflict. 


In a speech to the Reichstag on January 31, 1937, Hitler said: “The 
era of surprises has now passed; peace is our supreme concern.” The 
inauguration of the Olympic Games in Berlin six months earlier had set 
the seal on the triumph of the Fiihrer and his party. The Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1937 had been the occasion of numerous exchanges between 
France and Germany, and the famous France-Germany Committee 

of a Fifth Column ^ members turned out t0 be a fading section 
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and collaborators the moment Italy joined the Anti-Comintern Pact on 
November 6, 1937. 

Sustained by this formidable new-model Triple Alliance, Hitler’s 
Germany was able to impart a new verve to her propaganda. At this 
grave moment revisionism took second place and gave way to claims 
arising out of the question of living-space, especially the artificial and 
convenient antithesis between rich and poor nations. 

Nazi Press campaigns became more violent. Comparison between 
well-provided and unprovided nations did not stop the Press from 
indulging in a monstrous paradox and turning its hate upon Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Soviet Russia, whose economic difficulties were 
only too well recognized. The first objectives of German foreign policy 
were nearing fulfilment. Before the attacks on Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Danzig, and the Polish Corridor, operations which were interlinked, 
Hitler made changes in the political Government and the General 
Staff. The scandal caused by von Blomberg’s marriage led to his own 
resignation and that of von Fritsch. Generals known to be hostile to the 
regime were brutally evicted. The O.K.W. ( Ober-Kommando der Wehr - 
macht) was entrusted to Keitel, and became the Fiihrer’s military 
Cabinet. The Wehrmacht was completely under his control, and the 
party could thus impose its will upon the Army through its leaders. 

The officials of the Wilhelmstrasse were similarly reshuffled. The 
significance of these changes escaped nobody. Ribbentrop succeeded 
von Neurath, and became Hitler’s close confidant in matters of foreign 
policy. Dr Schacht had seriously compromised his position by his 
association with the Nazis, but had realized the danger since the 
Anschluss. He was replaced by Funk, who, like Ribbentrop, was ready 
for anything. 

From the earliest days of Hitlerism in 1919-20 the Austrian branch 
of the movement had always shown considerable activity. That was at 
the time when an Austrian delegation had appeared before the 
Constituent Assembly in Weimar. Since then, closer and closer ties, 
which began and ended in Munich, were established between German 
and Austrian Nazism. Soon after Hitler’s first electoral success in 
September 1930 the Chancellor, Briining, had thought he would venture 
to establish a Customs Union between Hindenburg’s Reich and Vice- 
Chancellor Schober’s Austria. The attempt, made in 1931, was frus¬ 
trated by the Western Powers, who again intervened in favour of 
Austrian independence. However, they lacked the cohesion and convic¬ 
tion which were essential. When the Chancellor Dollfuss, vigilant 
guardian of Austrian independence, was horribly murdered on Ju y 25, 
1934, by Austrian Nazis encouraged by the Hitlerites, France an 
Britain refused to support Mussolini’s moves. So far as Austria was 

concerned, Hitler then knew that he could do what he wanted. 

On May 21, 1935 he said: “Germany has neither the intention nor 
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the desire to intervene in the affairs of Austria, to annex Austria or 
bring about her union with Germany. 55 Austro-German affairs were 
settled by an agreement of July n, 1936. According to its terms, the 
Reich promised to abstain from interfering in Austrian business. But 
what did such Machiavellan promises mean in the face of the brutal 
facts? Germany had remilitarized the Rhineland, had come to an alli¬ 
ance with Mussolini, had rearmed intensively. The Austrian Nazis 
increased their agitation, and the impotent Schuschnigg’s courageous 
resistance exasperated Hitler. Schusnigg’s final move was a plebiscite 
he was powerless to organize. Hitler sent his ultimatum, and gave 
orders for the Wehrmacht to move in on March 12, 1938. He staged his 
own triumphal entry into Vienna on March 13, and the union was 
proclaimed on the 15th. It was approved by the Austrian people on 
April 10, when 4,200,000 voted in favour of it and only 11,000 against. 
Neither France, Britain, nor Italy showed signs of reaction. Indeed, 
they showed signs of capitulation on April 15 by replacing their lega¬ 
tions with Consulates-General. 

On March 7, 1936, during the remilitarization of the Rhineland, 
Hitler had declared that he had no wish to attack either Poland or 
Czechoslovakia. Since the union with Austria had been accomplished 
with so little difficulty, he now cynically stated that he regretted he had 
not settled the account with Czechoslovakia at the same time. He 
realized quite well that, once he occupied the Bohemian quadrilateral, 
the dominion of the Reich over Central Europe would decisively be 
established, and that the dream of the Pan-Germanists would be 
realized. It would then also be easy to move against Poland and Russia. 
Successive annexations and conquests intoxicated him. In 1937 the 
Nazi Press launched a campaign against Prague. 3,500,000 Sudeten 
Germans, who had lived calmly between 1926 and 1935, in 1936 re¬ 
newed their opposition vigorously. Well-roused, this minority claimed 
the right to form a State within the Czechoslovakian State. In May 
! .938 Hitler went to Italy, and the Nazi Henlein visited London. The 
time had come for a second annexation. 

. ^hat were the Western Powers going to do? Was there going to be 
insistence upon French obligations towards Czechoslovakia, upon the 
need for honouring serious engagements? Great Britain was not com¬ 
mitted to such obligations. France was warned that she would face the 
new German Army alone if she took up arms. A dramatic series of 
negotiation 8 ended with the Munich Agreement of September 29, 1938. 

Hitler did not respect this agreement any more than he had respected 
its predecessors. He even forgot the promises he had himself made to 
the small States which were now threatened. On March 15, 1939, he 
entered Prague. It was exactly one year after his entry into Vienna. On 
March 16 he included Bohemia and Moravia within the Reich. That 

ritain, France, America, and Russia refused to recognize the legality 
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of his action was of the smallest consequence to him. At that moment of 

incredible success he found it impossible to understand that he had 

shocked public feeling both in the West and in Russia. Russia may not 

have wanted war, but the democracies were impotent and incapable of 
all decision. 

The nations which were under threat stood momentarily transfixed 
as Continental Pan-Germanism spread. It seemed as though they all 
still hoped that the German Revolution would take on the quality of 
reasonableness. But on the contrary every concession merely excited 
Hitler’s vanity and encouraged his policy of the fait accompli in which 
was concealed the germ of world catastrophe. Dazzling prospects rose 
up in Hitler’s fevered imagination during the first half of 1939, since 
neighbour nations had until then submitted invariably to his will. But 
what was going to happen if he tempted destiny yet again? 

Several courses were open to him. He could occupy the Low Coun¬ 
tries and encircle France, thereby isolating Britain from the Continent. 
He could drive south-east towards Roumania and the Ukraine, and 
thence to the Black Sea. Or he could direct his steps north-eastward by 
moving against Poland with the momentary connivance of Russia. He 
decided upon this course. 

Poland had concluded an agreement with Germany’s Third Reich 
on January 26, 1934, but while she drew closer to Germany she drew 
further away from her traditional mainstays. Colonel Beck’s policy lent 
itself to Germany’s ambitions and designs between 1934 and 1938, but 
when Prague was occupied, after the Munich Agreement, Poland 
suddenly caught a glimpse of the fate that might be laying in wait for 
her. After all, there was no reason why the Polish-German Agreement 
of 1934 should deter Hitler if the Munich Agreement had failed to do 
so. Colonel Beck sought out his former allies now that Poland had to 
reverse her policy. He categorically refused Hitler’s claims to run a 
corridor across the existing Polish Corridor, as well as his call for the 
union of Danzig with the Reich. On April 26, 1939, Hitler denounced 
the Polish-German Agreement and the Anglo-German Naval Agree¬ 
ment of June 18, 1935. In consequence an alliance between France, 
Britain, and Russia seemed to be taking shape. On May 22 came the 
Pact of Steel between Germany and Italy, and on August 22 the famous 
coup of the Non-aggression Pact between the Reich and Russia. 

Nothing could now halt the wheel of fate. In early September 
Germany launched the offensive against Poland, after which Great 
Britain and France declared war upon her. Hitler had miscalculated. 

He believed that the Powers would not dare take such a risk in the 
situation which confronted them. He believed, too, that his pact with 
Russia would deliver up Poland to him without leading to a world war. 
Mussolini did not want war before 1942. For his part, Hitler also knew 
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that Germany was not ready either in the economic or military sense 

Poland was crushed in three weeks, and Hitler invited Britain and 

France to treat with him. Their refusal meant that world war had been 
precipitated. 

. Hitl er’s policies provide us with the frankest evidence of the part 
industry had played in shaping them. We need only note the assistance 
of the ruling class at the birth of the Third Reich, the new features of 
government, the machinery of dictatorship, the racial mystique with its 
accompanying propaganda, and the building of two armies, one con¬ 
sisting of workers and the other of soldiers. Industry guaranteed 
ermany her mighty war production, which far outstripped that of 

France, Britain, America, and Russia. Industry provided Germany 
with her most telling trump card. 

It had begun its preparations for a second war in 1919. The agree¬ 
ment of November 15, 1918, between Stinnes, the man of the big 
monopolies, and Legien, the man of the big Syndicates, had come 
before the agreement between the new Government and the Social 
emocrats. It had come also before those compromises which lay be- 
md the foundation of Weimar Germany had been elaborated. Thus 
it was the Industrialists’ Association, in an alliance with the Republic 
winch p re p ared the economic organization the Nazis were one day to 
US< T Of course, the Nazis really put that organization on its feet. 

. Central and South-eastern Europe had always taken a central place 
in any plans of conquest contemplated by the Reich, simply because of 
r wealth in raw materials. The Reich hastened to subjugate the 
Hanubmn countries and exploit them economically as colonies. Owing 
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By r 939 Germany’s real superiority lay in her industrial progress. It 
was to be employed in the exercise of military ideas inspired by perfec¬ 
tion of technique. Germany benefited to a vast extent from this 
superiority during the early period of the war, from the time of her 
attack on Poland in 1939 until the conclusion of the Battle of Britain in 
September 1940. 

The Franco-British Alliance collapsed not because of inadequate re¬ 
sources or economic failure, but because of strategic and political 
shortcomings. The joint Franco-British potential was formidable, but 
when the two allies made this claim they deceived only the poorly 
informed, for their sense of security was illusory. In fact, Britain and 
France never had the time to mobilize their resources; indeed, they 
made an effort to do so only when driven by the whiplash of necessity, 
especially after Russian measures. Germany was thus able to fight on a 
single front. But then it had been known since 1918 that she would 
move eastward before attacking the West, after having absorbed the 
lessons of the Polish Front. Her ill-prepared adversary, who had been 
incapable of unifying moral and material resources, was no match for 
the powerful combination of German tanks, aircraft, and scientifically 
trained troops. 

Allied armies took their place along France’s eastern frontiers and in 
the Alps, and the protracted stagnation of the winter of 1939-40 
followed. Profiting by her advance into Poland, Russia extended her 
military operations into the Baltic countries and Finland. Britain and 
Germany began a naval war with blockade and submarine. War be¬ 
came generalized, and the Danish and Norwegian campaigns preceded 
the great offensive in the West. This offensive opened on May 10, 1940, 
and terminated with an armistice between France and Germany on 
June 22, and between France and Italy on June 24. 

As in 1914, the attack was massive. It included aggression against 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg, with whom Hitler had not long 
before concluded treaties of friendship. We must note how military 
action came on the heels of a peace offensive in the unvarying pattern. 
The Germans forced the passage of the Meuse between Sedan and 
Mezieres with five armoured divisions. It was a demonstration of her 
essential strategy and of the ruling idea of her doctrine and its practice. 
This was the idea of an audacious blow delivered by an instrument of war that 
was in itself irresistible . The battering-ram blow against the Western 

world was the supreme purpose of her tc effort of a century.” 

The Battle of Britain ran a course that was true to British traditions. 
Once the conqueror’s ambition had been understood, the island nation 
offered an unbreakable barrier to the invader. And yet Britain ha 
made many bad mistakes in the cause of preserving peace. It is not 
enough to say that the narrow waters of the Channel saved Britain. 
Had she in her defenceless state been invaded and occupied, Hitler 
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would surely have conquered Russia, as he had conquered the rest of 
free Europe. British resistance eventually enabled the Commonwealth 
to make alliances with America and Russia, whose existences were also 
threatened. A new Triple Entente, more powerful than of old, rose to 
face Hitler’s Germany. The hour was struck. A German air assault 
took the place of an invasion which had not been launched, but the 
outcome could not be the same. In the ports, great cities, and industrial 
centres it meant terror, but it was simply physical terror, and not that 
terror of mind upon which Hitler had dwelt. 

Britain won the sea battle in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
Success began after the spring of 1941. She thus remained mistress of 
the seas against the fleets of Italy and Germany, and she kept her 
imperial routes free against Axis submarines. By June 1941 it seemed 
that the Axis had failed to achieve its strategic aims. Though the battles 
in Africa had not yet begun, an Allied Near-Eastern army of 750,000 
was standing ready. Thus, while a blitzkreig had for the moment put 
France out of the reckoning, it had decisively failed against Britain. 

British resistance, with French resistance quickly beginning to take 
vigorous shape, provoked Hitler to venture his offensive against Russia. 
Britain unhesitatingly pledged her aid to the U.S.S.R., and her Prime 
Minister appealed to the United States. War had hitherto been limited 
to the spaces lying between the Russian frontier and the seaboard of the 
European Atlantic. Now, on either wing, two huge continents had be¬ 
come involved, the one attacked by Germany and the other by Japan. 
And yet a third continent became a battlefield when American and 
British troops disembarked in North Africa on November 8, 1942. 

Germany’s allies suffered cruel trials, while Germany herself faced 
defeat in North Africa and in Russia. In North Africa the British and 
Americans had sown the seeds of Germany’s ruin in the West. Russian, 
troops also prepared for invasion. The German defeat, which had 
seemed certain during 1943-44, came in May 1945. The Hitlerite 
mpire had lasted half as long as Napoleon’s. But we must remember 
that the first German assault was made in 1914. If we may speak of a 
modern Thirty Years War, we see that it consists of two world wars each 
asting about five years, with an intervening twenty years of uneasy 
peace. During the course of these two wars Bismarckian Germany 
broke the European Continent by claiming to subject it to her 

domination. 
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I t is not part of our plan to tell the story of the Second World War. 

We shall be content to recall essential dates. The Third Reich had 
wanted this terrible war and had long prepared for it, but it extended 
far beyond the frontiers of the nation which was chiefly responsible for 
it. So many became involved that it took on a quasi-global character. 

But what of Germany after the castastrophe? Has she radically 
changed, or does she once again present to us her familiar appearance? 
To explain Germany’s destiny in any coherent and easily understand¬ 
able form we must dwell upon the remarkable continuity of those 
dramatic events which took place during the sixty years from 1890 
until 1950. 

Indeed, any objective interpretation of Hitlerism and the very ques¬ 
tion of how far Germany can be cured of Nazism is bound up with the 
lessons learned during this half-century of her history. If we admit the 
continuity of that history, then the Third Reich was no merely adventi¬ 
tious episode on the fringes of the German tradition. Not even if we 
allow for the abnormal circumstances which preceded it. We are there¬ 
fore perfectly justified in inquiring whether or not any of these mani¬ 
festations can reappear. 

To guide our researches we have those compromises upon which 
Bismarck had built from 1871-90. They are temporarily in eclipse, and 
the Hitlerite regime was responsible for their interruption. 

The basis of the union between the great State of the North and 
Lesser Germany was Prussian hegemony. It has suffered from the 
ruthlessly timed welding process to which Nazism subjected the whole 
nation. The natural attribute of the twenty Bismarckian and seventeen 
Weimar States was a balance between national and federal institutions. 
This was so in spite of the triumphs of unitarianism. This balance was 
affected when the States were deprived of their autonomy and their 
relative sovereignty by the laws of the totalitarian Reich—naturally to 
the advantage of national institutions. When the Reichstag was stripped 
of its essential privileges and became the mere show-piece of an 
assembly suitable for the Fuhrer’s grandiloquent lucubrations, the old 
association between the Reich Government and the National Parlia- 
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ment was destroyed. The three foundations for the fragmentary Consti¬ 
tution of 1871 thus collapsed. 

Bismarck’s painfully constructed compromises in religious, social, 
and economic matters suffered the same fate. 

The continuous fight that the Hitlerites carried on against both 

Catholicism and the resistance of the Lutheran Evangelical Church 

gradually put an end to skilful combinations. The two faiths, which 

had once been divided by the Peace of Westphalia, had established a 

modus vivendi , and had obtained equality of treatment in each of the 

States. They were also able to exercise notable influence upon current 

politics and academic instruction. What had become of agreements 

between employers and workers, collective contracts and working 

committees, after the cruel treatment of Social Democrat leaders, the 

suppression of Syndicates, and the establishment of the Labour Front? 

Both employers and workers were subjected to rigid dictatorship. It 

was tempered neither by Committees of Mutual Confidence nor by 

that joy which was linked by order to strength. Finally, although the 

regime had tried hard to favour the peasantry and win them to Nazism, 

German agriculture had once more been sacrificed to the stern demands 

of industry. The peasantry had already lived through critical years 

from 1929 to 1932, and had carried the burden in the interests of prices 

and the farmer’s income. They had also borne the consequences when 

the Third Reich had to live of its own and therefore set up autarchy in 
food-supplies. 

We must also call to mind how the Bismarckian compromises 
suffered during World War I. The Weimar Republic had slowly re¬ 
constructed them after the Armistice of 1918 and the signature of the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1919, during the time it was elaborating the 

Constitution of August 11, 1919. 

The Germany which has existed from 1945 until the present moment 
has no doubt done as the Weimar Republic then did, but the question 
now is, which Germany? Is it the Germany which has been under allied 
occupation and was for good or ill set up within the framework of the 
Weimar democracy? Eastern Germany is being borne towards other 
destinies by a new dictatorship. The split produced in 1947-48 

as created an entirely unforeseen'situation without any historical 
precedent. 

From 1941 until 1947, between the Atlantic Charter and the Moscow 
Conference, a number of meetings brought together the leaders of the 
combatant nations allied against the Third Reich: Teheran at the end 
p Quebec in September 1944, Yalta in February 1945, and 

otsdam in July of the same year, soon after the German capitulation. 

hey were landmarks during a period when the victorious Allies 
worked in co-operation. 
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Of all these discussions and negotiations, let us confine ourselves to 
the fact that, before the Potsdam Conference, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin discussed four major problems: the frontiers of the new 
Germany, the dismemberment of the Reich, the reduction of its indus¬ 
trial machine, and the reparations to be furnished by the nation which 
had caused the devastation and had now been defeated. The new 
Poland was given a place which contained her between the old Curzon 
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Line and the Oder-Neisse Line. The three agreements of Yalta, Pots¬ 
dam, and Paris, concluded over the period February 1945-December 
1946, established a system of reparations inspired by the principles of 
planned economy, which meant direct interference with the structure 
of the German economy. If she was not to be “ pastoralized according 
to the Morgenthau Plan, Germany was at least to have her industrial 
production reduced. It was perfectly legitimate thinking in the face of 
German propaganda which, from the day defeat became certain, 
ceaselessly called for the maintenance of the beaten Reich’s economic 
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potential. This propaganda was fostered by the Nazis themselves, by 
Field-Marshal von Paulus in Russia, and by the Weimar emigres in 
Britain and America. The idea of dismemberment was abandoned at 
an early date, yet the division between East and West was soon arrived at. 

The Potsdam Conference gave its decisions on August 2, 1945. This 
time Truman, Attlee, and Stalin met. They hesitated, but then post¬ 
poned settlement of Germany’s future political structure; the Allies 
could not reach understanding on this primordial problem. Thus for 
the moment they considered Germany globally, dividing her into four 
zones, so as to find a place for France. The authority in these zones was 
to be military, the generals commanding the four armies constituting a 
Control Council that would sit for the first time after the conference. 
It was decided that this fragmented Germany, would as a national 
totality, be disarmed, denazified, and democratized. At the economic 
level she was to be considered as a self-supporting entity, which enabled 
the Conference to settle the matter of reparations in such a way as to 
avoid the vexations which had occurred before 1933. They fixed the 
new frontiers, not without tackling the difficult problem of the transfer 
of populations. 

After a period of sanguine co-operation came the melancholy history 
of Allied discord from the end of 1945 until the Moscow Conference in 
March 1947. 1946 was the year of the Nuremberg Trials. These trials 
drew public attention to German responsibility for the War and to the 
future of International Law, but also figured as one of the last acts 
which until that moment seemed to emphasize the harmony which 
existed between the Allies. 

Numerous objections have been raised about these trials and the 
verdicts that resulted. The Allies have been reproached for their claim 
to judge and to punish. We do not consider this reproach justified. On 
the other hand, if the Allies did not possess the right to give judgment 
and to punish they should have treated the Nazi leaders and the indus¬ 
trialists with equal severity. It was the industrialists who made use of 
the Nazis, who provided them with the necessary funds and bade them 

exercise a totalitarian dictatorship in their interests by means of a 
sinister demagogy. 

Although the Allies organized and conducted the trials in close 
collaboration, it is clear that they did not start out with any exact 
knowledge of what Hitlerism meant, that they had no real idea of what 
is generally accepted and truly indisputable—namely, the formidable 
legal problems which had to be resolved. Could we demand of them 
that perfect agreement which would have been desirable? There was a 
foretaste at Nuremberg of the disagreement which broke out at the 
Moscow Conference. Can the American idea of a “conspiracy” or 
“plot,” which was suggested by Roosevelt and Judge Jackson, be held 
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to describe a regime which claimed it was inspired by a general concep¬ 
tion of the universe and of life itself? 

In this connexion let us invoke the testimony of a German, of that 

vigorous mind that is Karl Jaspers. What can be more definite than his 

statements about the responsibility of his country and the legality of 
the trials? 

Germany, he said in his Die Schuldfrage, had systematically prepared 
the Second World War. There was nothing chivalrous, heroic, or 
merely honourable about such an enterprise. And there was nothing 
between brutal victory and total collapse in a war of such a kind. The 
most criminal treachery and the undeniable will to pure destruction 
with no fixed objectives, no directives, were combined with a most 
refined technique. The national disgrace which fell upon Germans did 
not lie in the trials themselves; it sprang from the facts, the very crimes, 
which had provoked the trials. 

These trials, added Jaspers, were therefore legal. Woe betide a nation 
that, out of hope for an unattainable grandeur or out of pure despair, 
came to regard their leader as a God-given sacred being, endowed with 
magic powers and omnipotence. The Natural Law alone is sacred 
—the right of the human individual. 

Only the victors could provide a tribunal which could sit after a war 
which had been waged for the purpose of conquest and domination. 
Who had spread abroad a nihilist conception of the law? Hitler and the 
National Socialist Party had methodically undermined the fundamentals 
of International Law. The trials attracted attention to International 
Law; they laid the groundwork of the future Law of the Nations. From 
this they derive their highest significance. 

The Allies, at any rate, deserve credit for realizing that the great 
problem was the problem of aggression. In the end they condemned 
simply the responsible, not the mass of people. Karl Jaspers had 
settled metaphysical, moral, and criminal responsibility upon single 
individuals as such, but he had frankly to confess that political respon¬ 
sibility meant collective responsibility. A nation, he very forcibly 
affirmed, was responsible for the Government it selected or accepted. 

If the rulers of the Third Reich, like those of preceding Governments, 
had treated the German people cruelly the people on the other hand, 
had never known how to revolt and establish democracy on a solid 
basis, on any other than professional goodwill and the desires of organ¬ 
ized labour. 

For the purpose of discrediting the trials appeal was made to the 
systematic destruction of German towns, the Katyn massacres, and the 
horrors for which the Russian invasion and even contemporary wars 
subsequent to 1945 were responsible. Such reminders in no way weak¬ 
ened the Nuremberg proceedings, because the trials had opened up new 
pathways in International Law. What needs restating is that the cold, 
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scientific cruelty of the concentration camps organized by the Hitlerite 
Government, whether the Germans were aware of them or not, stemmed 
not from war and its ineluctable consequences, but from a system which 
rested upon planned technical science, upon the perfectly disciplined 
execution of orders received and obeyed to the letter, a system whose 
perfection was later to astound those who endeavoured to penetrate 
its secrets. 

In no sense did this mean being pitiless towards Germans who had 
been content to tolerate or support the regime. Who would cast the 
first stone? But Karl Jaspers was able admirably to analyse the various 
motives and pretexts invoked both to excuse a certain passivity or in¬ 
difference, and even to justify vain hopes in the appalling eventuality 
of a Nazi triumph. 



In August 1945 the Control Commission settled its functions. When 
it began its work the conflict between Americans and Russians had not 
yet appeared. There were two causes of early difficulties—the growing 
independence of the zones and the French protest against the establish¬ 
ment of any kind of Central Government in Germany. This opposition 
was a constant threat to a number of measures arranged for at the 
Potsdam Conference. It was a little later that the fundamental diver¬ 
gences, which soon ranged the Western Powers against Russia, super¬ 
vened in Germany itself and elsewhere, including Italy, Austria, the 
Balkans, Iran, and the Far East. The complete failure of the Moscow 
Conference crowned the fatal breakdown. 


From then on the German problem changed its character and its 
meaning. Until that moment each Allied nation had considered Ger¬ 
many as a guilty country in which order had to be restored, criminals 
punished, and the Nazi mentality and the last vestiges of a detested 
regime swept away. Differences between the Allies concerned only the 
ideas and methods which had tended to separate the zones from each 
other. When the great split took more precise shape it closely re¬ 
sembled the split which divided Europe itself into two parts. Germany 
was not long in becoming “a partner or pawn in the military struggle 

or power between East and West,” in the words of a prophecy made 
by Mr Byrnes. 


With this the three demands for denazification, democratization, and 
demilitarization made at Potsdam were jeopardized. Though it was 
only later that the third of these was threatened, they were all indis¬ 
solubly finked together. The growing conflict between East and West 
condemned them without appeal. 

We believe that everything that can be said about denazification 

and democratization has been said, very often without real knowledge 

of what Nazism meant, of what sort of democracy the Germans could 
become the appointed organizers. 
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It is obvious that neither legal rulings nor judges enough could be 
provided to determine the guilt of millions of individuals. The first 
attempts made in this connexion collapsed under the weight of the 
dossiers. Recourse to questionnaires about membership of Nazi organ¬ 
izations produced no happier results. A purge which was carried too 
far struck administrative difficulties. The establishment of categories 
that were more or less exact lent itself to abuses. From the moment that 
moral responsibility ceased to be involved, and it became a case of each 
individual answering according to conscience, it was essential in every 
such case to base both investigation and judgment upon criminal 
responsibility, to prove that such and such a misdeed had really been 
committed, and to punish it according to its gravity. 

The question of collective responsibility, grounded in politics, re¬ 
mained. If it had been realized from the very outset that the Hitlerite 
regime had resulted from a lengthy historical process, from inveterate 
habits and tendencies imprinted upon the national temperament over 
the generations, it would have been possible to punish the rulers and 
leaders, whether they were Hitlerites or not. All who were guilty of 
having employed the Machiavellism peculiar to Nazi doctrines and 
methods could have been punished. It would have been possible, more¬ 
over, to educate the German public in the true meaning of collective 
responsibility. 

This would have led to re-education in the democratic sense of the 
term. Setting aside the particular sound that the word ‘democracy’ has 
in Russian ears, the Western Allies might conceivably have found com¬ 
mon ground for a settlement of their differences; they might have 
found the most essential, the most universally recognized, elements in 
the practice of democracy in the West, and they might have enlight¬ 
ened the Germans simply about what was most humane in democracy. 
Above all, it was important to realize the type of democracy the 
Germans had it in their power to create. There is no doubt that the 
Allies were right in encouraging the rebirth of Syndicalism without any 
delay, together with a return to the principles which had once been 
followed by the Weimar Assembly when voting the articles on Social 
Democracy. Has not co-administration in effect taken up the idea of 
Working Committees once again, and improved upon them? It was 
one way of permitting the Germans to democratize themselves. How¬ 
ever, what lesson in democracy was there to be learned from the rela¬ 
tionships between occupiers and occupied? 

Germany found herself contained within the strictly defined boun¬ 
daries of Four-power Occupation after her defeat. In due course the 
Russian zone stood in opposition to the three Western zones. 

Soon Russian government in the Soviet zone took an imperialistic 
trend. The Russians recollected the Hitlerite attack of 1941 and its 
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unbelievable horrors. In addition they feared that Western aggression 
might follow. Had not Russia been the victim of such aggressions in the 
period between the two wars? The Russians treated the East Germans 
with implacable harshness, and later tried to Sovietize them. People 
were ill-treated, Germans were imprisoned in concentration camps by 
the thousand. They were the very concentration camps that the Nazis 
had run. Food-supplies became obtainable only according to social 
class and the test of labour regulations; vexatious measures were 
directed against housewives, who were obliged to stay at home, and 
there was a return to a system of blocks and cells and compulsory 
decoration with flags. At the same time East Germans accepted the 
organization in their universities of colleges which were intended for 
the education of peasants and workers; the disappearance of the great 
landowners with their vast estates; and the nationalization of industries. 
East Germans have thus tragically expiated Hitler’s crimes. 

The plan for their democratization was simple, brutal, and prepared 
well in advance. First there was an attempt to camouflage the old 
German Communist Party by throwing over it a veil of inoffensive 
democracy. This amounted to the use of semi-bourgeois terms in which 
words concerned with liberty, property, and legality played an impor¬ 
tant part. Patriotism and nationalism were also accorded their due 
place. It seems that this effort towards tolerant adaptation did not have 
much success. 

A second phase developed after this scientific preparation. Its chief 

characteristic was its revolutionary tone. The Russians entrusted power 

to the German Communist Party. They carried out agrarian reforms by 

driving out the big landowners and destroying a number of their 

castles. Their land was shared out among the peasants, and a number 

of time-honoured privileges were abolished. Total expropriation of 

industry came next. Businesses were sequestrated and nationalized. A 

political party called the S.E.D. (Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutsch- 

lands) was created in which Social Democrats and dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists mingled. 

Elections were organized throughout the municipalities and the 
Lander, which were temporarily kept in being. These elections gave the 
S.E.D. only half the votes polled but it nevertheless continued to wield 
power. A whole collection of new institutions made their appearance, 
including People’s Judges, People’s Tribunals, People’s Police, People’s 
Congresses, and so forth. These were innovations that took in nobody. 

heir sole purpose was to make any resistance impossible. A Two-year 
Plan (1948-50) was undertaken to show East Germans that dictator- 
s T c °uld lead them towards a People’s Democracy provided they 
abandoned some of their Nazi-inspired ideas. This People’s Democratic 
Republic went under the name of Deutsche Demokratische Republik, 
or D.D.R. for short. Care was taken not to hold free municipal elections 
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in the autumn of 1948, lest the future of the S.E.D. were compromised. 

The Russians have thus set up a dictatorial machine over the people, 
just as the Nazis had done, by making use of Germans who were Com¬ 
munists. However, this dictatorship is moved by principles and orders 
which are quite different from those which had prevailed in the Third 
Reich. The older generations who had lived under both the Weimar 
and the Hitlerite Governments are for the most part Lutheran, and 
there is good ground for believing that they ignore or detest the Soviet 
tyranny to which they must submit. In 1949 the Constitution of the 
Federal Republic of the West, together with the Constitutions of the 
eleven Lander which form part of it, were drawn up. Accordingly the 
People’s Council of the East announced a constitutional project of their 
own, which might well be thought to represent the counterpart of 
Western principles. Out of this scheme emerged the D.D.R. The real 
problem is that of the youth now in the Russian zone of Germany. Do 
these young people adhere, will they adhere wholly, to the Soviet doc¬ 
trines and the Soviet-style government? Will East Germany as a satellite 
of the U.S.S.R. serve to widen the chasm between East and West 
should the cold war continue? 

We can hope only that free elections in Germany and a return to 
German unity will come about as a result of friendly co-operation 
between the four allies of the Second World War. 

The Federal Republic of Bonn came into being alongside her eastern 
neighbour, controlled more and more strictly by Soviet Russia, within 
the boundaries of the Western zones. In some respects it certainly re¬ 
calls the Weimar Republic, yet differs profoundly enough from it. The 
question is to what extent and within what limits it has been able to 
re-establish the traditional compromises inherited from the Bismarckian 
Empire. Before embarking on this comparative study, it is advisable for 
the historian to inquire into the social structure of Western Germany 
and what part the Christian confessions play in it. This precaution is 
explained by the fact that Social Democracy cannot be separated from 
the Syndicalism which stands behind it; nor can the Christian Demo¬ 
cratic Union (C.D.U.) be separated from the two Churches which 
furnish its chief adherents. 

When Rauschning described the position of his country in his book 
Deutschland zwischen West und Ost , which appeared in 1950, he asserted 
that his fatherland was in the throes of a revolution. It would have been 
more appropriate to say that it is in the throes of reorganization. The 
term Rauschning employs is revolutionare Unrast , which can only be trans¬ 
lated as “moving state, pregnant with commotions” that are more or 
less predictable. It would be absurd to conclude from this that the Ger¬ 
man population is close to revolt against its rulers. Rauschning’s idea is, 
rather, that this society, carried away by a many-sided and complex 
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dynamism, could degenerate into anarchy if it is not organized without 
delay. It is the everlasting problem of German pluralism, intensified by 
the trials of a second war and a second defeat. Rauschning considers 
that, far from resolving this problem by rearmament and neo-militar¬ 
ism, which will divide Germany into two opposing armed camps, the 
nation should finally decide upon a democracy in keeping with its 
highest traditions, its true interests, and the mission it has to fulfil in the 
heart of the new Europe. This mission, according to him, consists of 
taking up the pacifying role as the “ Country of the Middle.” 

There has been considerable economic revival in Germany, and the 
number of unemployed has greatly decreased. The average monthly 
unemployment figure for 1955 was 928,308 (5-1 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion); this figure dropped to 634,000 in April 1956, and there is al¬ 
ready talk of a labour shortage. Refugees, apart from independent 
farmers, have by now become fairly well assimilated, and the re¬ 
building of cities is far advanced. 


In the background of the political parties there are five principle 

groups—refugees, former Nazis, ex-soldiers, young people, and workers. 

The simple list is in itself eloquent of the important changes which 

German society had undergone. The National Socialists tried to prevent 

the ruin of the middle classes and the impoverishment of the working 

classes. But the terrible levelling of society and its fatal atomization, 

which had once induced the collapse of the Weimar regime after the 

inflation, was followed by a plunge into fresh disasters under the Nazis. 

The elements of an opposition consequently run the risk of breaking 

up and becoming thinned out under the pressure of exceedingly violent 

minorities. The ruling class, which had in part been decimated, are 

now ready to lean upon whichever happens to be the strongest among 

the Western Powers. The vehemence of anti-bourgeois criticism in 

iteraturc and the Press in some degree echoes the destruction of the 

french aristocracy in 1789, as well as the disappearance of the Russian 
bourgeoisie and aristocracy in 1917. 

Occupation can only accentuate this process of disintegration and 

apathy. Now that the middle bourgeoisie has been weakened, political 

reaction is confined to some of the older people. Election results can be 

equally deceptive to the German population itself, and to the foreign 

observer. They give the illusion of bourgeois majorities. In fact, German 

society is torn by all kinds of secret conflicts. Hostility prevails between 

hose who lost everything and those who saved it all; those who benefit 

y the regime and the War and those bearing the brunt of the national 

mistortune; those who have their roots in the various regions and those 

isplaccd persons who have no roots and no prospects. Then there are 

ose who see the traditions of their respective Lander being modified, 

newed, or stabilized, and those who are unstable and not able to find 
a sense of balance. 
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It thus becomes evident why denazification and democratization can¬ 
not succeed, and why hatred for Germany’s occupiers increased, with 
the responsibility for Nazi crimes thrown on their shoulders. 

Between 1950 and 1955, Germany’s population increased by 
2,466,000 souls. The total population figure at the end of 1955 was 
50,162,000. Emigration is possible, but is no longer the outlet it used 
to be. During 1955 there was a total of 17,469,000 employed, repre¬ 
senting an increase of 23*3 per cent, since 1950. During 1953 13,844,600 
persons (28 per cent, of the population at that time) were receiving 
public assistance. Of these, 1,487,800 persons were drawing war-disable¬ 
ment pensions, and 1,138,900 war-widows or widower’s pensions; the 
figures for 1954 in these two categories were 1,500,000 and 1,200,000 
(widows only) respectively. The departure abroad of some of the most 
active, enterprising, and competent members of various trades and 
professions merely aggravates the disequilibrium between those who stay 
behind and that section of the population which has to be kept on relief. 

In 1955 refugees represented over 22 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion (8,707,600 from Oder-Neisse territories, and 2,539,600 from 
East Germany). Their number had risen from almost two million in 
1945 to more than eleven million. Only a small proportion of these 
refugees can be sent to the cities because of destruction. The bulk of this 
population has had to be concentrated in the country, and the problem 
of their assimilation has slowly to be resolved. Germany’s chief diffi¬ 
culties thus include social hostilities, class hatreds, and subtle pro¬ 
crastinations by an overworked administration which uses hope of 
repatriation with refugees as a method of delaying assimilation. How¬ 
ever, the refugees have organized for the defence of their interests. 
Their associations ( Landmannschaften) are neither for material nor for 
political purposes, but for the preservation of the spirit of the lost home¬ 
land ( Heimat ). Some are ‘Europeans’ and show pacifist tendencies; 
others are bent on carrying on the struggle of the civilized West against 
the barbarian East, and are less cautious in their actions. 

It is extremely difficult to distinguish between ex-Nazis and ex¬ 
soldiers, even though the old Wehrmacht never wholly identified itself 
with the party. Naturally we must draw a distinction between the Nazis 
who cynically exploited the regime and those who joined out of sincere 
conviction. But can such distinctions be drawn in every instance? It is 
the soldiers, the 100 per cent. Nazis, faithful to the traditions of the 
Prussian Army, who complained most often that they had been deprived 
of adequate pensions, and found that they had to turn to any sort of job 
in order to make a living. 

Young people in Germany present a curiously complex picture. The 
figures speak eloquently. In 1954 there were 54,000 orphans and 
1,300,000 fatherless; from 1946 to 1955 inclusive there were 763,000 
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illegitimate children, the average yearly figure being 76,300. It is very 
hard to give these young people a proper basic education or technical 
instruction. In Western Germany all children between the ages of 
six and eighteen must attend some kind of school. Types of schooling 
vary from one Land to another, but all children attend a basic school 
for four (or five) years, and then either an elementary school or a 
secondary school. 80 per cent, of all children attend elementary school, 
and leave at the age of fourteen or fifteen; they must then attend part- 
time vocational schools. The remaining 20 per cent., at secondary 
schools, attend until aged at least sixteen. There are almost no working- 
class children in the secondary schools. On the other hand, the old 
fighting soldiers disappear from the ranks of youth as the years go by. 
Old-time rivalries reappear, and younger ones grow impatient as they 
see the older ones in positions to which they aspire. They grumble 
that they themselves are being kept out. However, the Federal Re¬ 
public has done its best to ease their conditions of life and study. 

Youth associations are legion. They consist of some four million 
members. They tend to combine religious and proletarian elements. 
Circumstances have served to reconcile the two sides. Catholic and 
Lutheran youth muster about 900,000 adherents each, while the young 
Syndicalists make up 650,000. Internal divisions and conflicts are not 
lacking in such ardent though confused circles, especially because of the 
trials they have to undergo. Generally speaking, these youth movements 
endeavour to awaken and sustain that sense of internationalism that 
the Nazis did so much to destroy. The German sections of the Inter¬ 
national Reconstruction Workshops 1 afforded proof of extraordinary 
goodwill. The National Union of Students keeps up a whole series of 
exchanges with various countries. The Federal Youth Council ( Bundes - 
jugendring) fights against any anti-Communism of the excessive kind 
preached in some American circles. It is not easy to assess the anxieties 
which the problem of rearmament has provoked among German youth. 
They hesitate, overcome by scruples and by conscience. We must 
mention also those bodies of reactionaries among students who are 
returning to the old custom of duelling and to anti-Semitism. Behind 
such pseudo-aristocratic groups at the universities stand the old school, 

the, . * Herren > hidin § in the kindl Y shadows. They have learned 
nothing from two wars, two disasters. 

In J ul y 1 954 it was reported that the Federal Statistical Office had 
completed an analysis of incomes (for the first time since 1936). This 
was based only on wages and salaries, etc., for 1950-51, so that it 
would be necessary to add on something between io and 15 per cent, 
to gain an up-to-date view (the figure would be a little more now). 

ccor ing to this analysis 80 per cent, of all gainfully employed persons 

1 Internationale Werkstatten fur Wiederaufbau. 
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earned less than 3600 DM a year, and half of the total national income 
was distributed among this 80 per cent. 45 per cent, of the gainfully 
employed earned less than 1800 DM; this group, however, included 
apprentices under eighteen, about a third of all working women and 
girls, and the larger part of dependent family helpers in agriculture 
and trade. Only 15 per cent, had a monthly income between 300 and 
500 DM. In 1950 only 1 per cent, of the gainfully employed had a 
yearly income of more than 15,000 DM (gross)—which represented a 
ninth of the national income. The salaries of established civil servants 
in April 1953 ranged between 242 and 1687 DM per month. The 
exchange rate is 11*76 DM to £1. 

We know that before the Second World War there were three 
syndicalist groups in Germany—the Social Democrat Free Syndicates, 
the Christian Syndicates patronized by the Catholic Centre, and, lastly, 
the Hirsch-Duncker Syndicates, which were of a liberal shade. The 
Hitlerite regime had abolished them all in the interests of the Labour 
Front. After the defeat the Deutscher Gewerkschafts-Bund (Confedera¬ 
tion of German Syndicates) D.G.B. for short, appeared in 1949, with 
headquarters in Dusseldorf. The D.G.B. now has six million members, 
and it is the only great syndicalist organization in Germany. 

We find that syndicalism has preserved its well-recognized doctrines 
and attitudes. A convinced partisan of democratic politics and Parlia- 
mentarianism, it does not remain content with radical hostility towards 
Communism. It wishes to share economic power with the employers 
Far from wishing to destroy capitalism, it intends to establish a sort of 
equality, an equilibrium, between capital and labour. It expects politi¬ 
cal democracy to be maintained and the conditions for the workers 
improved by means of co-partnership. It also insists upon education for 
workers. It guarantees them this education in “Social Academies” and 
Higher Workers’ Schools. Its financial resources, which are consider¬ 
able, enable it to keep up a huge bureaucracy and support lengthy 
strikes if necessary. Since these are decided upon at Dusseldorf, they 
always assume an official character. 

This syndicalism conforms in the main to the traditions which have 
been its own since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Accustomed 
to be awarded victories rather than score them, it thought of employers 
as a respectable authority, a sort of Obrigkeit. (This was a term which 
was applied to the territorial monarchies of former times, and desig¬ 
nated the body of rulers, the persons ‘at the top’ ( oben ). The Obrigkeit 
watched over the interests of executives, employees, and workers. The 
paternalist system suited a proletariat which was satisfied with gradual¬ 
ism, and which remained attached to its numerous trades simply for 
love of the work. There was no class struggle, only the most trusting co¬ 
operation. Moreover, the practical leadership of the D.G.B. shows the 
same semi-authoritarian paternalism towards the workers. Its heavy 
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bureaucracy weighs down upon the workers and intensifies their 
docility, their capacity for resignation. Work is looked upon as a 
mission, a form of devotion. Such conformity is also found in the United 
States. Spoken of in the £ spiritual’ sense, employees are ‘clients’ of 
the employers, as the Romans had once understood it. Thus Krupp, 
when recovering his fortune and his villa in Essen, could say: “Work 
becomes prayer when employers and workers strive hand in hand.” 

Much remains to be said about co-partnership from this standpoint. 
Theoretically it is a remarkable institution; but it can, in reality, easily 
bp juggled away. Some hold that it is a snare which turns out to the 
disadvantage of the proletariat. This was why the Syndicalist Federa¬ 
tion stopped defending workers when it became solely concerned with 
co-partnership. It did not follow the example of the American unions, 
which, by contrast, stand shoulder to shoulder in the battle of Syndi¬ 
cates. In fact, close collaboration exists between employers, workers, 
and Government. This close collaboration is, moreover, the master¬ 
card in the hand of the Fourth Reich now set up through the Bonn 
Agreements. There is no doubt that the Occupying Powers tried to 
reduce the number of cartels in Germany, but the trend towards com¬ 
bines has been resumed. The connexion between coal and steel interests 
remains as solid as ever. The future of the Ruhr and its rather top- 
heavy bureaucracy lies in the advancement of German interests, even 
t ough its operations are conducted within the framework of the 
Schumann Plan. Certainly while no Moselle Canal exists to link up 
orraine with the Rhine, the Schumann Plan will exclusively serve 
German interests. Germany exports her coal and steel through Antwerp 

and Rotterdam, and has her most faithful clients in Belgium and 
Holland. 0 

At first glance there seems to be no connexion between the problem 
o the Syndicates and that of the Churches, but this is an illusion. 

yndicalism and its powerful bureaucracy can do without the political 
par les, an can maintain a certain degree of democratic authority in 
tne midst of partisan struggles and conflicts. However, this will not 
ecessarily keep the situation from changing to the disadvantage of 

mocracy a.ncl the resolution of social problems. The advantage could 
goto what in Germany is known as the “defence of the West,” to anti- 
r - mUmSm r^. reaction. Like the policy of every other nation, 

K1 S J > ° 1C ^ 1S assoc i ate d with the whole complex of international 
p obiems But where, then, do the German Churches stand? 

rechth^r *^ 5 t lr \ Germany have retained their character of Oeffentlich- 

steue lf /Z Per r Ch f en (PubliC Cor P°rations). They levy a tax (Kirchen- 

In col: ^ lm i eT ° n - the baslS ° f the part the y P la Y in civil affairs. 
Na7i r, ClUenc . e the y maintained their official existences even after the 

stirringT:: 01 : Further ’ from *945 they profited by the religious 
g which the national distress provoked. In the chaos which 

b 
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wracked the nation they appeared to be the only institutions grounded 
in providence. 

The Catholic Church could reproach itself for the mistakes it made, 
particularly the Concordat of 1933 which the Hitlerites had so exten¬ 
sively violated. The Lutheran Evangelical Church had to bear the 
burden of guilt for the “ German Christians,” those fanatical disciples 
of racialism and Hitlerite anti-Semitism. Nevertheless the two Churches 
had offered resistance. They were able to benefit by the courage of 
which they had given proof. Had not Pastor Niemoller recalled at 
Treysa (at a conference which met to reconstitute the Evangelical 
Church) that Lutheranism in Germany had preached obedience to 
the civil authority and the State, and that Western Protestantism 
knew how to defend democratic liberty by other means? 

Since East Germany is for the most part Lutheran, the Evangelische 
Kirche Deutschlands (Evangelical Church of Germany), E.K.D. for 
short, has every interest in maintaining the connexion between the 
Protestants of the West and of the East. Its very existence is a living 
symbol of Germany’s future unity. The question arising within this 
Church is whether the separation between religion and politics should 
still figure among the traditions which should be kept intact. Bishop 
Dibelius, head of the Church, went to Moscow to have talks with 
dignitaries of the Russian Churches. That is why the question of 
German rearmament is of immediate interest for the Evangelical 
Church. The rearmament of the West can, in effect, accentuate the 
breach by provoking the rearmament of the East. The Catholic Church 
in Germany remains far removed from such preoccupations. It has, 
moreover, grown infinitely more reticent during recent years about 
social problems, co-partnership, and employer-worker relationships. 

Both Churches have one great interest: they wish to preserve their 
influence over primary schools and over education in general, which 
they count among their most revered traditions. The dispute over 
church schools was resumed immediately after the brutal repression by 
the Nazis. We are entitled to think that the church school is not, in a 
country like Germany, of a kind to develop the spirit of freedom and of 
broad democracy. Nazi teaching had so profoundly influenced the 
youth that the resumption of a truly vigorous form of teaching, which 
throws emphasis on civic duties in the modern world, seems extiemely 
difficult. Both in schools and universities there is a tendency—by way 
of reaction against what the Nazis called “political education —to 
escape into the remote and romantic past. At the popular universities 
the business of training youth in the study and investigation of contem¬ 
porary problems has been abandoned. 

We are here in the process of describing what has become of the 
Bismarckian compromises in Western Germany. 
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We have insisted upon the paradoxical and eccentric character 
of German federalism as the Constitution of 1871 conceived and 
organized it. A great State which covered two-thirds of the nation; a 
sprinkling of Free Cities and small States in the Prussian Plain; in the 
south-west some States of greater dimensions: what could be more 
curious than this federal structure, in which the more or less silent strug¬ 
gle between unitarianism and federalism unfolded? Immediately after 
the Hitlerite remoulding of the nation, during the time of the Occupa¬ 
tion and the split between Western and Eastern Germany, notable 
changes have occurred. 

Split in two, the great State of Prussia has vanished. Its disappear¬ 
ance was the only point upon which the Allies agreed during the 
Moscow Conference of 1947. In the place of former Prussian hege- 
mony, populations which were driven away or transferred from the 
East have settled in Western Germany. Western Germany has been 
divided into eleven Lander of about equal importance. Since the union 
of Baden and Wiirttemberg there are only nine. Redistribution of 
rights between Lander and the Central Power encourage the tendency 
towards centralization. In this respect the New Constitution follows the 
same principles as the Weimar Constitution. The great State of the 
south-west seems to counterbalance the State of Rhenish-Westphalia, 
which, with its thirteen million inhabitants and its enormous industrial 
potential, might perhaps be able to maintain a Prussian-like hegemony 
within the Federal Republic. Formerly, the Parliamentary coalitions of 
the Lander struggled one against the other or against the coalitions of 
the Reichstag, so that unity of policy between Prussia and the Reich 
remained impossible. The growing trend of to-day is to shape regional 
coalitions according to the models in Bonn. The Weimar Republic did 
not go so far along the road to centralization. Once more the Federal 

Council, the Bundesrat, is ranged against the Parliament, the Bundestag 
(Federal Diet) in Bonn. 

In Eastern Germany federalism has taken a different road. Having 
maintained five Lander in the D.D.R., the Russians have recently dis¬ 
solved them and replaced them with fourteen arrondissements or districts 
(Bezirke), which enables the Government of the D.D.R. wholly to 
centralize its administration and strengthen its control. 

Relations between Government and Central Parliament are also 
regulated in a new way. The President of the Federal Republic is 
elected by the Deputies of the Bundestag and a certain number of 
e egates from regional Parliaments. The Chancellor is elected by the 
un estag by an absolute majority, while formerly he was designated 
y the President. The Bundestag can bring about his fall by a vote of 
no confidence only if it chooses a successor by an absolute majority and 
demands of the President that he dismiss the Chancellor. 

Parliamentary groups preserve their compact character, the disci- 
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pline of voting holding good as before. However, the general appear¬ 
ance of the parties has been appreciably modified. They have been 
assigned the vaguely enough defined task of “contributing to the for¬ 
mation of the political will of the people.” It is asked of them that they 
shall be democratic in structure and in spirit; in reality, to combat more 
effectively the extremism of the Communist Party and the neo-Nazi 
Party. The continuance of a middle-of-the-road policy is encouraged. 

Remove the Communist Party from the extreme Left, and certain 
elements of no great importance from the extreme Right, and three 
parties of the middle remain: Christlich-Demokratische Union, or 

C. D.U. (Union of Christian Democrats), Sozial-Demokratische Partei 
Deutschlands, or S.P.D. (German Social Democrat Party), and Freie 
Demokratische Partei, or F.D.P. (Free Democratic Party). 

The C.D.U. has replaced the Catholic Centre of the pre-war days, 
but is none the less a new party which is supra-confessional in char¬ 
acter. It includes Catholics and Lutherans, the large majority of the 
electors who are hostile to Socialism, and who, in the absence of a 
middle bourgeois Liberal Party, have found refuge in this so-called 
‘Christian’ party. The elements of which it is composed form a loose 
and insubstantial fabric, whose leaders possess only limited authority. 
It owes its present cohesion to the personality and prestige of Dr 
Adenauer. Certain Catholic personages have tried, nevertheless, to re¬ 
form the old Z entrum > with a sociaI programme that is fairly near that of 

the Social Democrats. 

The Social Democratic Party was reconstituted by Kurt Schumacher 
and Erich Ollenhauer. The division of the Reich into two parts and the 
disappearance of Prussia, where this party long maintained supremacy 
during the Weimar days, has considerably weakened it. The number of 
its members has decreased. It has not been able to attract into its ranks 
any of the refugees who have not been assimilated, and, as in the past, 
has avoided any sort of revolutionary programme. Reform of its doc¬ 
trine has practically eliminated Marxism. It is in agreement with the 

D. G.B. on the question of co-partnership, and fights to some effect 
against church schools, without the anti-clericalism which has gone out 
of fashion since the attacks on the Churches by the Third Reich. It 
turns towards British Labour and the Swedish Socialists rather than 
towards Franco-Italian Socialism. The Social Democrat Party con¬ 
siders itself the true representative in Western Europe of the Workers 

International. 

The F.D.P. is at once the party of the old Liberals of 1848 vintage, 
and the party of heavy industry, which desires integral liberalism in 
the economic sphere. It is hostile both to the clericalism of church 
schools and to Marxist or Hitlerite materialism. It could, therefore, 
become a serious threat to the C.D.U. should the C.D.U. allow 
itself to be dominated by the Catholics or Christian Syndicalists. 
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It has often been argued, even in Germany itself, whether the Occu¬ 
pying Powers have helped democratization by restoring the parties. In 
this respect certain people in the West seem to have followed the 
Russian mode of thought. The former Weimar parties had left behind 
only lamentable memories. Born of defeat, their role grew even slighter 
with the decline of the regime. Now they have reappeared after a sec¬ 
ond disaster, burdened by past failures. Is not this a return to a merely 
formal democracy in which the people remained outside the parties? It 
is true that the parties are at present oligarchic in character: it is always 
a small minority which governs and acts. 

As far as the parties are concerned, the real difference between 
Germany and France bears upon the middle bourgeoisie. They have 
always been politically more active in France than the corresponding 
class in Germany, which has been accustomed by long tradition to mix 
religion and politics. Under the Weimar Government the moderate 
Left, which was divided between the remainder of the Democratic 
Party, the Catholic Centre, and Social Democracy, allowed itself to be 
dominated by the Right, which represented proprietary interests, and 
which had become more skilful and brutal because it had grown accus¬ 
tomed to wielding power. For the time being Communists and the 

extreme Right have become very weak, resulting in a certain stability 
which looks as though it will last. 

This somewhat spiritless, convenient stability is reflected in the new 

po itical Pi ess of Germany, in which a desirable impartiality is too 

o ten confused with a kind of heavy-handed and boring conformity. 

1 he least that can be said is that it tends to level out the Press. Our 

thoughts involuntarily return to the German Press of former days: 

varied, vigorous, and with a combative spirit that was in no way 

detrimental to its seriousness, and to the scope of its news. This had to 

bow to the oppressive Nazi newspapers. The Press needs time to 
emerge from so doleful an atmosphere. 


A Little Coalition,” consisting of the C.D.U., S.P.D., and Deutsche 
union (Party of German Union), carried Dr Adenauer, former Burgo¬ 
master of Cologne, to power. He has been concerned chiefly with 
oreign policy, and has, until recently, left home affairs to his leading 
viinisters. He has tried to support the economic policies of the Right and 
to bring about successful fiscal reforms which have, for the most part, 
ped people with big incomes. He has, on the other hand, supported 

" P f Cy °/ l , he S y ndlCates > and ur ge d the adoption of the co- 

Rivln h 7 u aW ' A 3 ShrCwd P° litician > he has sought the backing of the 
ight and the moderate Left, so as to carry through his foreign policy. 

is ht n^ r^’ a feW difRcult P assa S es wi *h the neo-Nazis, but 
which th azism as angerous as the reactionary political movement 
which threatens to drag all the parties in its wake? 
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The two leading political parties are in basic agreement over the 
question of foreign policy. They both pray for the coming of German 
unity and German sovereignty in a new Europe which will accord 
Germany full equality of treatment. In return they are agreed that the 
Fourth Reich should then abandon some of its newly won sovereignty 
in the interests of Europe itself. 

In spite of the conflict between the Government and the Socialist 
Opposition, which continued from 1949 until 1952, recent agreements 
guarantee equality of treatment and sovereignty for the Federal Repub¬ 
lic. But Government and Opposition still wait for agreement between 
the Four Powers on the subject of German unity. This, a veritable 
cornerstone to them, remains in the air. 

When we reflect upon the sham mythology concentrated in Mein 
Kampf and in Rosenberg’s Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts , a work totally 
unknown outside Germany, and not even translated, which was 
required to sustain the racialist totalitarian Third Reich by ideo¬ 
logical and propaganda means, we assume that present-day Germany, 
despite its difficulties, has been freed of that sickness of spirit which 
caused her to rush after phantoms and plunge into total disaster. 

If we give the term myth a modern content, more in keeping with 
present-day conditions, we can define it by limiting it to the indefectible 
hope that long-overdue aspirations will be realized, even though they 
are at present meeting insurmountable obstacles. Seen from this point 
of view, Germany has the choice of four myths as she extricates herself 
from her present situation in Europe and the world. They relate to: 

(i) her future unification, (ii) her own social solidarity, (iii) dreams of 
the mission she has wanted to fulfil on the Old Continent, and (iv) the 
question of resorting to violence in order to force the hand of destiny. 

The Federal Republic maintains its links with Eastern Germany, 
employers and the Federation of Syndicates endeavour to reach their 
goal in a common task, continental and inter-continental projects 
spring freely out of the fertile imaginations of these “citizens of the 
world” that German travellers are; industry has shown such signs of 
revival that it virtually dominates the European as well as other 
markets; and German rearmament has gone on with unimpeded con¬ 
tinuity: they are all signs of the times. They lead us to the conclusion 
that the German nation, which has now survived two great catas¬ 
trophes, will follow its own path, always placing the spirit of its im¬ 
placable technical discipline at the service of those visions of the future 
to which its eternal Romanticism give birth. If this curious combina¬ 
tion can be kept within reasonable limits we need not despair of 
Europe. But German irredentism must not, at all costs, become 
European irredentism. 
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